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TELEVISION GIRDS FOR BATTLE 


By JOHN WESTERN 


The author is a graduate student at the University of Southern California 
in the fields of motion pictures and radio. He has been conducting ex- 
periments in television programming with the University’s Division of 
Radio and Television, and at present is engaged in a study of “the im- 
plications of television for the motion picture industry.” Part of his 
work is carried on in association with Dr. Leo C. Rosten, director of the 
Motion Picture Research Project which was described in the April 1939 
issue of the QuarreRty. Mr. Western's article presents in ingenious syn- 
thesis the financial, technical, artistic, sociological, and regulatory aspects 
of the entire problem. 


For some months now, visitors to the New York World’s Fair 
have been peeping in on the miracle of 1939—television. Observers 
report that the public’s interest is casual and apathetic, that the 
effective response as measured by sale of receiving sets is not yet 
encouraging. And this is television’s key problem. 

Consumer reaction is the dynamo which will furnish the 
power for solution of the financial, artistic, regulatory, even tech- 
nical problems of television. 

The dollar return from the sale of transmitting and receiving 
equipment has never financed the production and research costs 
of sound broadcasting and will not pay the far greater expenses 
involved in television broadcasting. Radio in the United States has 
developed under the aegis of “commercials.” But not until tele- 
vision receivers are operating in a substantial number of American 
homes will business view television as an effective advertising 
medium. 

This problem is a circular one. The costs of sponsoring tele- 
vision programs are ten to fifteen times as great as those of radio. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars per hour is looked upon as a con- 
servative figure for television program production costs. To this 
must be added time-network costs, which will be many times that 
figure. Business will probably not be prepared to expend $20,000 
to $30,000 per program regularly until there are many thousands 
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of “lookers.” The stations themselves cannot sustain such expenses 
for long. Yet, to approximate the standards of entertainment to 
which the listening millions have become accustomed by regular 
broadcasting, expenditures on that level will be necessary. This, 
then, becomes the tidy economic problem—if such entertainment 
is not forthcoming, sets will not be sold; if sets are not sold, busi- 
ness will not advertise via television; if business does not advertise, 
programs comparable to radio’s will not be forthcoming. 

A way to break that circle must be found. Will it be found in 
a successful campaign for the sale of receivers? In the fall of 1938, 
after three years of television transmission in the London metropol- 
itan area, it was estimated that there were only some 4,000 receiving 
sets installed in Great Britain. In recent months, it is reported, that 
figure has been trebled. The sales division of one large American 
manufacturer estimates that there will be almost 200,000 receiver 
installations in the United States by the end of 1940 and almost 
5,000,000 by the end of 1944. A survey by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion in April 1939 reveals that one family in eight 
considers itself a potential buyer of a television receiver. That 
would aggregate some 4,000,000 purchases, without reference to 
date of installation. 

These estimates must be modified in the light of the trans- 
mission problem. The ultra-short waves which constitute the 
vehicle for telecasting do not follow the earth’s curvature, but, 
behaving much like light waves, travel to the horizon and then 
dart into space. The effective range of transmission is therefore 
thirty to fifty miles, depending upon the height of the transmitter. 
More distant “freak” reception is not uncommon. Pictures of the 
British King and Queen at the World’s Fair were received as far 
as 175 miles from New York City, the images being somewhat 
blurred. Experimenters on Long Island have occasionally picked 
up visual programs transmitted from London. Investigations are 
in progress to try to determine the atmospheric phenomena which 
produce long distance reception. 

If four or five million purchasers are to be captured, programs 
must be accessible to them. Transmitters in the ninety-six major 
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metropolitan areas of the United States would embrace 5 per cent 
of the nation’s area, 50 per cent of its population. Reaching that 
50 per cent poses a major technical and financial problem. Nation- 
wide coverage could theoretically be accomplished by: (1) Erect- 
ing scores of independently-operating stations; (2) Creating net- 
works linked by the coaxial cable; (2) Creating networks linked 
by relay stations. 

The first of these is manifestly impossible. The cost of erecting 
a high-definition transmitter runs into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Independent programming by the local station is common 
practice in radio, but it is highly unlikely that this unit can find 
the financial and program-production resources for television pro- 
grams on an equivalent scale in the immediate future. One or both 
of the two other methods will probably be employed. The Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company is seeking exploitation of 
the coaxial cable, and Radio Corporation of America the relay 
plan. 

A coaxial cable has already been laid between New York and 
Philadelphia, and there is talk of another to link Washington, 
Baltimore, New York, and possibly Boston. Sound-broadcasting 
networks now operate via telephone lines, but the cost of laying 
the coaxial cable at present approximates $6,000 per mile. To 
honeycomb the nation with such cables poses a financial problem 
to stagger the imagination. The booster-relay station method is 
considerably cheaper; however, it poses a severe monopoly prob- 
lem, which will be discussed later. Spaced twenty to thirty miles 
apart, booster-relay stations would automatically send forward the 
television signals. 

Experiments are in progress with “guided waves,” which are 
very, very short waves and which may enable transmission over 
far greater distances than the present ultra-short waves. Not 
enough is known about them to date, but as with many other 
problems of television, the unknowns of today may offer the 
solutions of tomorrow. 

What will be the reaction of the public to television advertis- 
ing? In more than thirty years of movie-going, the public has 
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remained unwilling to accept film advertising. Unobtrusive plug- 
ging of a product—but not of a specific manufacturer—has found 
its way into theatrical films. Sponsored films, presented by an 
advertiser in entertainment terms and without specific relation to 
his products, have occasionally been successful. In some 8,000 
neighborhood motion picture theaters the “minute ad film” is 
a regular screen item. But large-scale, nationwide advertising films 
have failed to attain a level of exhibition anywhere approximating 
the regularity and insistency of radio advertising. It is too early to 
say whether the television looker will react to telecast advertise- 
ment as he does in his capacity of movie-goer or of radio-listener. 

The Federal Communications Commission has ruled that tele- 
vision time may not be sold for the present. All licenses for station 
operation so far have been labeled “experimental.” In January 
1939, Farnsworth Television and Radio Corporation informed 
the President’s Temporary Economic Committee investigating 
monopoly that within one year it would request a commercial 
license to enable its station to accept television advertising. The 
Milwaukee Journal's radio station has already requested a license 
which would call for television service rather than experiment. 
Estimates as to the earliest date for “commercials” range from one 
to five years. 

A recent National Broadcasting Company announcement 
may act as a catalyst in the process. N.B.C. has invited the cooper- 
ation of commercial advertisers in programming, pointing out that 
as long as no payment is made for time they are within the F.C.C. 
regulation. If the invitation is accepted on a substantial scale, both 
the broadcaster and the advertiser will secure valuable experience 
in the preparation of sponsored programs. They would not only 
be able to institute a developed system of sponsored television pro- 
grams but would have a background of laboratory experience in 
consumer reaction to the telecast advertisement as well. 

What if the sale of advertising time and equipment fails to 
produce sufficient revenue to support the gigantic production- 
operation-research costs of television? Two alternative methods 
of underwriting the new mass art have been suggested, but they 
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are distasteful both to the radio-manufacturing and broadcasting 
business. One of these envisages television as a huge entertainment 
public utility. The looker would serve in his capacity as telephone 
or electric-power subscriber, either paying for the amount of ser- 
vice used or receiving television service for a fixed annual fee. The 
other method is governmental subsidy, control, and operation of 
television. British sound broadcasting developed along these two 
lines, and British television is following. “Americans will never 
consent to paternalism in their entertainment arts,” say many 
observers, both in and out of the radio industry. Not until tele- 
vision programs are being disseminated to thousands can the 
soundness of that view be estimated. 


THE TECHNICAL PROBLEM 


Anyone can purchase a radio set in a department store, radio 
shop, or drugstore, take it home, install it, and immediately listen 
to the New York Philharmonic, news of the day, or the tribula- 
tions of a Middletown family. When a tube “goes,” another can be 
bought at the corner drugstore. If other trouble develops, there 
are thousands of radio technicians who can service the set. 

Not so with television receivers. The purchaser’s home must 
be within the fifty-mile reception circle of the transmitter. The 
house must be given a preliminary survey by a television tech- 
nician. The line-of-sight path from the transmitter to the home 
must be inspected to determine where the antenna is to be installed, 
what kind of antenna is necessary, how it must be erected. The 
receiver itself cannot be placed just anywhere in the house; the 
best spot must be determined by the technician. If the receiver is 
below the fifth or sixth floor of a building, the images may be 
speckled because of interference from automobile ignition systems 
or streetcars. Even height is no guarantee. Neon signs, elevators, 
diathermy machines may mangle the picture. A skyscraper in the 
line of sight may cause a “ghost image” on the screen. The tele- 
vision set contains approximately twenty tubes as compared with 
the radio average of a half-dozen. The complex circuits will make 
it much more difficult for the layman to service his own set. 
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The most common screen size on the home receiver at present 
is about seven by nine inches. The size of the cathode ray receiv- 
ing tube determines the size of the screen and, largely, the cost of 
the receiver. Sets with postcard-size screens are also being manu- 
factured, but there is insufficient detail in the images and the de- 
gree of concentration necessary is fatiguing. 

The high-definition electronic scanning employed by the 
major transmitters provides 30 complete interlaced pictures per 
second, each picture consisting of 441 individual lines. The clarity 
of the images is equivalent to that of 16 mm. home movies. The 
purveyors of television insist that its pictures must not be compared 
with those on the motion picture screen. In all fairness to the in- 
fancy of the new art they should not be. But one wonders whether 
the public, habituated to large, well-lighted, detailed images in 
the cinema, will readily reconcile itself to the less satisfactory tele- 
cast pictures. The research laboratories are working at high press- 
ure to improve the definition, lighting level, and picture size. Until 
they succeed, will the consumer in adequate number consent to 
undergo the slight eyestrain, will he be willing to give the com- 
pleteness and intensity of attention the present images necessitate ? 

The television images of 1939 are forty to fifty times as clear as 
those of 1931. In that year it was estimated there were more than 
8,000 television sets in Chicago alone. That was the day of mechan- 
ical, low-definition (fewer than 100 lines per frame) scanning, as 
contrasted with today’s electronic, high-definition television. Ex- 
cessive claims by wildcat manufacturers and the unsatisfactory 
character of the images combined to destroy public interest. Tele- 
vision retreated to the research laboratories. 

In June of 1938 New York department stores put television 
sets (manufactured by the smaller experimenters) on sale with 
a flurry of publicity. Many of the demonstrations were unsatis- 
factory, and shortly thereafter the one high-definition transmitter 
operating in the New York area discontinued its programs for the 
summer, to iron out technical details. Possibly, also, to give its 
afhliated manufacturing corporation opportunity to put sets of 
its own on the market. 
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The fillip given to public interest in June and the feeling in 
many corners of the radio industry that television must leave the 
laboratory and enter the home to facilitate solution of technical, 
financial, artistic problems, were probably responsible for the 
October 1938 announcement of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: domestic television to be launched coincident with the 
opening of the New York World’s Fair. Not without weight may 
have been a fear that the minor fiasco of June might produce un- 
favorable public reaction like that of 1931 and 1932. 

Despite the slow beginning last spring, there are indications 
that looker interest may snowball. This may force radical changes 
in receiver and transmitter construction to permit larger images. 
The present electronic images can be enlarged by an optical sys- 
tem, but in the process the pictures take on more grain and the 
scanning lines become much more evident. A loss of the illusion 
results as well as an added strain on the eyes. 

The physiological and psychological effects of looker-eyestrain 
constitute a primary guide-post of the television manufacturer and 
broadcaster. The curved surface of the receiver-tube face (which 
serves as the screen) produces slight distortion on the edge of the 
pictures. Unless the screen is observed head-on, this distortion be- 
comes severe. Only a few weeks ago, one major manufacturer 
announced the perfection of a flat-faced tube in a bent electron- 
gun receiver. The flat screen should improve the quality of the 
images—and the temper of the looker—considerably. 


THE PROBLEM OF “CHANNELS” 


Not so readily will the screen-size problem be solved. Apart 
from the fact that larger screen receivers would be much more 
expensive, there is a major problem in communications engineer- 
ing and governmental regulation. To make the scanning lines in- 
visible on a larger screen and provide an adequate level of lighting, 
the number of scanning lines per frame would have to be multi- 
plied several times. This would necessitate a frequency band sev- 
eral times the width of the present six-megacycle band required for 
one television transmitter. (Incidentally, this six megacycle band 
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is more than five times as great as the combined frequencies of 
all radio transmitters in the commercial sound-broadcasting band.) 

The Federal Communications Commission has allocated nine- 
teen channels for television in the ultra-short wave band. For tech- 
nical reasons, only the lower seven of these are as yet usable. No 
transmitter nearer than 200 miles can operate on a channel being 
used by another station, because of interference. The scramble for 
frequencies in the larger metropolitan areas has already begun. 
On July 1, the F.C.C. had pending applications for the erection of 
four television transmitters in the Los Angeles area, three of them 
requesting the same frequency band. The Commission must deter- 
mine which applicant is to get the desired frequency and how that 
would affect the station which has been in operation in Los An- 
geles for some years past. 

Even if a large-screen electronic method is devised within the 
limits of a six-megacycle band width, a problem remains. For a 
television network by the booster-relay station method, each relay 
station in a 200 mile range would require a separate channel, to 
eliminate interference. An effective network would then result in 
a virtually complete monopoly by one telecaster in the area cov- 
ered by the network. If other means of increasing the transmission 
range are not found feasible, the F.C.C. must make decisions 
which will have far-reaching repercussions. 

The restricted number of frequencies must be assigned. Who 
is to get them? How many channels may one company have? 
Who is to secure the lower, preferred channels? How are the 
“public interest, necessity and convenience” to be best served in 
the allocation? The Commission has faced similar problems in 
radio but never have they been geared to such complex technico- 
economic conditions. 

And the Commission must adopt an attitude toward the 
question of transmission-reception standards. To assure the British 
public that their receiving sets would not be rendered obsolete by 
a sudden, revolutionary development, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation has “frozen” its transmitting standards for three years. 
Should 30 frame per second, 441 line per frame, electronic scanning 
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be set as standard for the United States by the F.C.C., for the same 
purpose? Or should the commercial problem of set sale and the 
social problem of the consumer’s best interest take their chances 
in the arena with technical developments? 

The Radio Manufacturers Association has submitted its stand- 
ards of transmission and reception to the F.C.C. Most of the larger 
television corporations have subscribed to them. Other manufac- 
turers and experimenters have objected. One is perfecting a syn- 
chronization method which he believes superior to the R.M.A. 
standard method. Another has invented a mechanical scanning 
mirror which he claims is cheaper and simpler than electronic 
scanning. A third has patents which, he says, will permit the use of 
ordinary radio transmission and reception equipment for telecast- 
ing and which will increase the range many times. A British cor- 
poration seeking a foothold in America employs a_ partially 
mechanical system which enables a larger screen. 

In addition to these with an axe to grind, sociologists and 
historians of invention have objected to the setting of standards on 
the grounds that it would freeze development at the present im- 
perfect levels. 

The attitude of the F.C.C. was indicated in an address by 
Commissioner T. A. M. Craven at the June convention of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association in Chicago. “We should avoid 
premature standardization of thoughts, methods and apparatus. 
. .. Standardization at any time has a tendency to thwart prog- 
ress, and premature standardization in television would . . . pre- 
vent technical and economic processes to transpire logically. How- 
ever, voluntary standardization in television along broad lines, in 
an attempt to secure orderly progress in the development of an 
industry has distinct advantages provided the industry itself will 
continue intensive research for new, better and cheaper methods 
for producing television and will make the fruits of this research 
available to the public.” 

The manufacturing program of the industry and the buying 
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attitude of the public will probably operate in the interest of some 
degree of standardization even without formal F.C.C. regulations. 


THE PROGRAM PROBLEM 


Knottier than any of the other tasks facing television is the 
problem of programming, for the only yardstick is that imponder- 
able—consumer taste. That certain types of entertainment appeal 
to the mass audience has been established by the other theatrical 
arts. From them television is borrowing, in types of programs as 
well as in technique of production. 

From the stage comes the tradition of continuous perform- 
ance, long rehearsal, little or no prompting. Radio contributes the 
microphone and studio limitations. From the film are drawn tech- 
niques of camera, lighting, make-up, the use of miniatures, stock- 
shots, projection backgrounds. In television production all of these 
arts and crafts take on new aspects. Ultimately, they will be fused 
into a method as unlike those of the three other theatrical arts 
as they are unlike each other. 

The action of a live-talent television drama cannot be photo- 
graphed anti-chronologically as on the motion picture set and then 
spliced into a continuous whole by a cutter. There cannot be a 
number of “takes” from which the best will be selected. If a per- 
former “goes up” in his lines, the blunder is evident to every looker. 
The sensitivity of the microphone makes prompting practically 
impossible. In rehearsal and performance the actions of the char- 
acters must be perfectly coordinated with camera, lighting, micro- 
phone, and special effects. 

Flexibility is given to camera technique and mobility to the 
performance by the utilization of two or three cameras; one picks 
up the action where the other left it, shooting from another 
camera-distance or angle, or cutting to a new subject. The switch 
from one camera to another is accomplished on the panel in the 
control room at the direction of the producer. Almost split-second 
timing is essential if smooth, continuous action is to result. 

The placing of the microphones becomes a ticklish problem. 
They must be situated to give the desired dimensional effect and 
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yet be out of sight of the camera at all times. The movement of 
cameras, lighting fixtures, and equipment must be accomplished 
in complete silence. Each camera movement, camera switch, micro- 
phone shift must be worked out in advance in the production 
script. A television script looks like a combination of motion pic- 
ture continuity, engineer’s blueprint, and hieroglyphics. 

Three types of material provide the program matter of tele- 
vision: live-talent shows in the studio, film, and spot-news report- 
ing. The elaborate care required in the studio pick-up program 
has been described. The film (telecine) programs are prepared 
beforehand under the same conditions as ordinary motion pictures. 
This permits a number of “takes” and as much editing as may be 
desired. 


TELEVISION VS. HOLLYWOOD 


The technique of the film produced for televising differs in 
some respects from that of the theatrical film. Long shots and 
crowd scenes provide insufficient detail on the present small 
screens. There is a consequent bias toward foreground action, a 
profusion of close-ups and medium shots. Television versions of 
several Hollywood features have been prepared by eliminating 
many of the long shots and bridging the gaps in the action by sub- 
titles and sound. Some critics contend that the tempo of film pro- 
duced for television will have to be faster than that of the film 
produced for the theater. The latter makes allowance for pro- 
longed emotional reaction of the theater’s large audience; the 
emotional peaks of the small circle of home lookers will be neither 
as high nor as long as those of the cinema audience. 

Special film stocks and special processing are being devised 
for the television film to improve the brightness and detail of the 
images on the television screen. 

Almost the only point on which program authorities are in 
agreement is the belief that film will fill a major portion of tele- 
casting hours. Estimates range from 40 to more than go per cent. 
Financing the films presents a problem and a conflict. Hollywood 
movie production expenditures are far in excess of the ability of 
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television to pay. An average seventy minute “B” picture costs 
about $200,000, and an “A” may cost as much as $15,000 per min- 
ute of running time. Compare this with the present $2,500 per 
hour budget for television production. The Hollywood producer 
gets his money back in thousands of separate exhibitions to mil- 
lions of patrons. Rarely does a movie-goer see a film more than 
once. There is no reason to believe that the looker will consent to 
see a telecine transmission more frequently. Afterwards, the film 
must be relegated to the vaults. 

Of course, a can of film could be sent to another station hav- 
ing a different reception radius. If booster-relay or coaxial cable 
networks are not established, the film can offers a means of set- 
ting up a pseudo-network. Even so, the ability of telecasters to 
finance films at Hollywood figures is in question. 

Renting films from the motion picture distributor is not only 
costly, but opens the gates to a titanic struggle between the tele- 
vision transmitter and the motion picture theater. For years, 
prominent men in the cinema and radio worlds have been mu- 
tually reassuring, seeing no competition between the film and 
television. Only last April, in a message to the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, David Sarnoff, President of R.C.A., expressed 
the belief that “the industry of radio-television and the industry 
of motion pictures and theaters can be mutually helpful.” 

Other men of prominence in those industries have been har- 
bingers of doom, foreseeing the disappearance of the motion pic- 
ture theater as the rays of the electron lure its audience. In 1937 
a report prepared for the Hays office by A. M. Prall warned the 
film producers of the threat of television and advised the industry 
“to acquire control of a national radio network chain as the first 
step, to be followed by the formation of an association of pro- 
ducers to acquire and pool television and broadcasting rights.” 
After a temporary furor the film industry relapsed into compara- 
tively placid contemplation of the new moving picture medium. 


2 Hollywood Citizen News, April 21, 1939. 
3 Hollywood Citizen News, July 3, 1937. 
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ts _  Cognizance of television’s potential threat has been taken in two 


1- ways—scholarly reports and financial investment. 
“r The Research Council of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
“r and Sciences has established a television committee which reports 
lL annually. The 1938 report foresees no revolutionary effects on the 
n motion picture industry within the next few years but ultimately 
0 a vast potential market for films especially designed for television. 
n Shrewdly, the report points out that the enormous investment in 
sound broadcasting will act as a brake on television and “consti- 
/- tutes a protection, if one is needed, for the other entertainment 
le industries as well.”* There are those who have characterized this 


attitude as one of whistling in the graveyard. It is not unlikely that 
the formation of large armies of television lookers will take the 
determinations out of the hands of the sound-broadcasting in- 
dustry. 





“d That the cinema industry is relying on more practical defenses 
| is evidenced by the fact that film producers have been quietly ac- 
* quiring a financial interest in television. Five of the major studios 
. have either corporate connection or financial holdings in television, 
d and the financial backer of a sixth recently purchased a block of 
” notes of a television corporation. 
d The prices Hollywood pays for story material, technicians, 
y and talent constitute an apparent obstacle to television’s competi- 
tion for those items. Roads around the obstacle are already being 
r- surveyed. Most critics of television programs hold that the one- 
c- hour dramatic program is too long for in-the-home entertainment. 
7 If that is true, the telecaster need not compete with Hollywood 
1e story demands. Moreover, the film industry has never absorbed 
+y all of the writers. Radio developed its own literary corps, and tele- 
st vision will in all probability do likewise. Technicians and actors 
- are already being trained specifically for the television camera. 
' The formation of television stock companies which will tour the 
- country, staging plays at one transmitter after another, is envisaged. 
n. But what of the competition for the public eye and ear? The 


* “Television from the Standpoint of the Motion Picture Producing Industry,” November 
22, 1938, p. 9. 
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head of a large chain of American motion picture theaters recently 
commented that television would not compete with the business 
of motion picture exhibition. His confreres across the Atlantic do 
not feel so secure. Motion pictures cannot be televised in London 
until three months after their exhibition in theaters. That ban has 
been occasionally circumvented by the televising of French films. 
At a recent meeting of the British Cinematograph Exhibitors 
Association and Kinematograph Renters Society, the growth of 
television was viewed with apprehension. The exhibitors decided 
to make a joint appeal to the British Broadcasting Corporation re- 
questing it to limit film-telecasting time. 

The motion picture industry, in general, is not making it easy 
for television broadcasters to secure films in America, either. Hol- 
lywood’s fear and the cost of its product may force the telecaster 
to become a motion picture producer as well. The licensers of 
sound-on-film recording equipment (who are also the major tele- 
vision interests) have already changed clauses in their contracts, 
to permit the use of their equipment for television purposes. Holly- 
wood has greeted this move joyfully as enabling it to produce and 
rent out films for televising if it wishes. But the change may also 
operate to permit large-scale film production by radio-television 
interests. 

Even if Hollywood as at present constituted were to extend 
100 per cent cooperation, television’s eventual demand for film 
will probably not be sated without additional production. N.B.C. 
has calculated that the total annual production of American film 
studios would provide only enough footage for three hours of 
film per day on a 365-day basis. Dr. Lee de Forest estimates 
that 250 additional motion picture sound stages will be necessar\ 
to supply television with film.° 

N.B.C. has been purchasing film from free-lance cameramen 
and has contracted with at least one producer of film shorts. N.B.C. 
might even be considered a “baby” film producer, for it has a 
newsreel staff which has already turned out a number of issues 
of a projected weekly reel. 


5 Hollywood Reporter, Holiday Number, December 1938. 
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Whether or not it supplies film footage, Hollywood appears 
to be faced with potential competition. In the first case—rivalry 
in exhibition; in the second—rivalry in both production and 
exhibition. 

The third major class of television program material is spot- 
news reporting of topical events. British experience reveals that 
these are the most enthusiastically received of all telecasts. The 
Coronation, horse-racing, boxing matches, the return of Mr. Cham- 
berlain from Munich, what the British call “actualities” or “topi- 
calities,” have won more television converts than the studio pro- 
grams. American experience to date records similar results—the 
President opening the New York Fair, the visit of the British sover- 
eigns to the Fair, the Nova-Baer fight. This type of program has 
its problems, too. Portable-mobile television units have been 
widely used in field experiments in the New York area and are 
at present in regular use for the reporting of “topicalities” to the 
looker. One experimenter has succeeded in packing the equipment 
into a number of fifty-pound cases to facilitate rushing to the 
scene of an event of telecasting importance. But once the equip- 
ment reaches the scene, time and care are required in setting it up. 

In the field of sports another obstacle arises. It will be recalled 
that in the early days of radio, promoters of sports events were 
concerned lest radio broadcasting decrease the gate attendance, 
and sometimes refused to permit it. The same specter has arisen 
with television. Evidently fearful more of setting precedents than 
of the present size of the television audience, the promoter of the 
Louis-Galento heavyweight boxing match refused the television 
camera admission to the ringside. 

With the solution of these problems, television will probably 
become a competitor of the newsreel industry as well as of the 
motion picture industry proper. The documentary technique of 
the March of Time has already been employed in several reenacted 
news telecasts. It is altogether possible that the freshness and im- 
mediacy of on-the-spot telecasting, and the documentary approach, 
may have a salutary effect upon the theater newsreel. In recent 
years, the latter has become a continuous round of fashion-shows, 
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horse-races, notables uttering two sentences, and monkeys doing 
tricks. Television competition may make it once again a mews- 
reel. If telecasting topical events to a theater screen, already an 
experimental success in England, becomes a regular cinema item, 
the moving picture newsreel as we know it today may disappear 
entirely. Some observers even see in telecast-to-theater-screen the 
doom of the double feature. 


A NEW SOCIAL INSTRUMENT 


Prognostication is at best a risky business. It may not be amiss, 
however, to read the common, matter-of-course occurrence of the 
future in a recital of the occasional television event of the past. 

The incessantly growing use of radio in education gives to 
television a huge field. The possibilities were briefly explored in an 
experiment at New York University in the summer of 1938 when 
a professor gave an illustrated lecture before a television camera. 
The class observed the television receiver screen and asked ques- 
tions through a radio talk-back system. Since the fall of 1938 the 
Division of Radio and Television of the University of Southern 
California has been producing educational television programs. 
Through the facilities made available to the University by Harry 
R. Lubcke, Director of Television for the Don Lee Broadcasting 
System, owners of receivers in the Los Angeles area have seen 
demonstrations ranging from pottery-making to ballistics. 

Radio has given music to the millions; television may be 
counted upon to extend the cultural horizon of the masses to other 
arts, such as painting, sculpture, the dance. 

In the field of surgery, last March an operation was televised 
from one building to another while the surgeon described his 
actions. Radical changes in medical school methods and interne 
training are readily possible. 

Fashion shows and department store bargains have been de- 
scribed over local radio stations for years. Giving the home shopper 
television eyes opens a wide field in marketing. A Los Angeles 
department store has applied for a license to erect a transmitter, 
and several New York department stores are planning to place 
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television screens about the building, so that customers may see 
merchandise televised from various departments. 

Geometric patterns have been transmitted many miles since 
the earliest days of practical low-definition television. No great 
stride is necessary to enable transmission of fingerprints or sus- 
pects’ images in crime detection. A victim of amnesia or a lost 
child can be shown in as many homes as there are television sets 
in the reception radius of a transmitter. 

A few years ago, images sent out by the Los Angeles trans- 
mitter were picked up on a television screen in an airplane ten 
miles away. Commercial aviation hopes for much aid from tele- 
vision for bad-weather flying and landing. Military experts are 
conducting experiments which have as their goal the piercing of 
fog, darkness, smoke, and water by the joint use of television and 
infra-red rays. France, Great Britain, the United States and prob- 
ably many other nations, are experimenting with television pick- 
up of enemy terrain to be flashed back to the scene of military 
( )perations. 

Political campaigning, sermons, health advice, cooking in- 
struction, in fact all manner of information-dissemination avail- 
able in radio and film today, may look to more effective attack 
on the public eye and ear through the appeal to the added sense 
of “home” sight. 

One can listen to a radio program while reading a book, peel- 
ing potatoes, or wandering about the house. One views a motion 
picture by going to a theater and seating himself in darkness and 
silence interrupted only by the light and sound of the film. But to 
see a television program, the looker must seat himself before a 
small screen. A ringing telephone, a child crying, or the strain of 
attention may force the looker’s eyes from the screen. It is this 
difficulty of securing complete, uninterrupted attention for a very 
long period which has prompted television experimenters to con- 
clude that the most satisfactory programs will be the short ones: 
a variety program, a short drama, a brief newscast, a film short. 
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if JAPANESE PROPAGANDA IN 
an NORTH CHINA, 1937-1938 








| 
hi By DAVID NELSON RO 
| y DAVID NELSON ROWE 
\ 
\ Dr. Rowe, who was born in Nanking and lived in China through h 
ih] , youth, is a graduate of Princeton and received his doctorate in | 
yl { Eastern history at the University of Chicago in 1935. He has taught an 
I : studied at the University of Southern California, Chicago, Harvard, an: 
ay Princeton, where he is now lecturer in the School of Public Affairs. A 
ai explained below, this article deals with posters and handbills, the bool 
; and pamphlet material collected by Dr. Rowe on the same trip bein, 
i the object of further study now in progress. Aside from the bearin 
of Dr. Rowe's findings on current international problems, the article wi 
be welcome to students of public opinion as an unusual and pertin: 
3 case study in the technique of propaganda 


The materials upon which this study is based are the leaflets 
| and posters collected while the writer was in residence at Peiping 
. (Peking) from September 5, 1937, to July 25, 1938. They consist of 
approximately a hundred items, for the most part actual docu 
; ments but in some cases official Japanese army photographs of th« 
material. These documents and photographs were easily secured. 
In fact some of them were showered down by the thousands from 
Japanese airplanes, and others were scattered from military trucks 
driven through city streets. Such items as were not distributed in 

Peking were to be secured there from Japanese army officials. 
The official army propaganda agencies began functioning im- 
mediateiy on occupation of Peking by the Imperial Army in July 
: 1937. Such were the “Propaganda Division of the Tientsin | Japa- 
nese| Army” and the “Propaganda Division of the North China 
| Japanese] Expeditionary Force.” Their efforts were directed to- 
ward three groups of people—the Chinese masses, the foreign 
neutrals in the occupied areas, and the Japanese on their own 
“home front.” Appeals to these differing groups required the use of 
various languages.’ But the content of the propaganda was highl) 
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It is of interest to observe that soon after their invasion of North China, the Japan 
established special schools for the teaching of the Japanese language, and worked t 
secure the introduction of such studies in the Chinese schools. 
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similar, in that the arguments were the same, even though the ends 
desired were different. These desired ends for the three groups 
mentioned above were, to simplify them highly, submission from 
the Chinese, neutrality and agreement on the part of resident for- 
eigners, and positive support at home. 

Efficient though the army organizations were in this function, 
it was desirable that as soon as possible the bulk of the propaganda 
activities should be taken over, in name at least, by organizations 
of Chinese civilians and governmental authorities, backed finan- 
cially and otherwise by the military establishment. This was neces- 
sary if it were to seem that the ideas advocated actually had 
achieved the support of any considerable body of the Chinese 
people. Thus it was that numerous puppet organizations for the 
advocacy of the Japanese program sprang up in North China in 
1937. 

In November 1935 the so-called East Hopei Anti-Communist 
Autonomous Government had been organized, bringing the 
twenty-two sub-prefectures of eastern Hopei province under vir- 
tual Japanese control. This government, having its center in Tung- 
chow, only twelve miles east of Peking, served as a convenient 
agency for the dissemination of Japanese propaganda. As early as 
1936, leaflets dropped from an airplane over that city were urging 
all lovers of their country to abandon the Nationalist Government 
“which ruins the country and brings disaster upon the people,” 
and to unite under the old five-barred Chinese flag of the pre- 
Nationalist era. The signs of Japanese expansion were clear, and 
the way so well prepared, that it is not surprising to find by late 
July 1937 proclamations opposing further war against Japan, is- 
sued by the “Peiping-Tientsin Universal United Anti-war So- 
ciety.” Other pro-Japanese societies of the Chinese which soon 
arose were “The United General Society for the National Salva- 
tion,” “The Society for the Extirpation of Communism and the 
Destruction of the Nationalist Party,” “The Committee of the 
People of the Capital City, for Anti-Communism and Peace,” 


Under date of July 29, 1937. 
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and “The Hsin Min Hui |People’s Renovation Association |” of 
the Republic of China.” 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PUPPET GOVERNMENT 


The puppet government, given the title “Provisional Govern. 
ment of the Republic of China,” was established at Peking in 
December 1937. Thereafter, officially sponsored pro-Japanese activi- 
ties in North China were taken over by the Hsin Min Hui, 
branches of which were set up in the various towns and cities 
under Japanese control. The Hsin Min Hui was supported with 
the funds of the Provisional Government. It was organized in 
December 1937 for the following purposes:* 


1. Protect the new government’s authority in order to plan a clear 
cut course for the people. 


te 


Promote productive enterprises in order to put the people’s living 

on an equitable level. 

3. Foster the civilization and moral standards of the Orient. 

4. Beneath the flag of opposition to Communism and destruction o! 
the Kuomintang, take part in a line of war to overthrow Com 
munism. 

5. Urgently advance a condition of alliance with friendly neighbors 

in order to contribute to the peace of mankind. 


From this time on, Japanese propaganda in North China was 
carried on chiefly through this organization, though of course with 
the active supervision and participation of the Japanese. The Hsin 
Min Hui itself may be said to be an imitation of the well-known 
Concordia Society, established by the Government of Manchukuo 
for similar purposes.° 

Propagandists for the Japanese made use of practically all the 
usual instruments for influencing public opinion. The radio and 


* This is the English translation of the Chinese name of this organization, made b 
Miao Pin, Chairman, Central Directing Board of the Hsin Min Hui. Cf. Miao Pin (tran 
lator), Hsinminism (Renovation of the People), n. d., n. p. Original edition in Chines 
Peking, January 1938. 

* “Chief Principles of the Hsin Min Hui.” Leaflet, n. d., n. p. 

® For the organization and functions of this society, see T. A. Bisson, Japan in China 
(New York, 1938), pp. 377-83. 
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press were of course strictly controlled and were used for the dis- 
semination of Japanese propaganda. A powerful carrier wave 
was broadcast and was almost completely successful in blocking 
out the reception of radio programs from stations in the Chinese- 
controlled areas in the south and west. In urban centers moving 
pictures were used. One of these, shown in Peking, had as its 
theme the assistance of the Japanese authorities in the return of 
a Chinese peasant family to its former home now in a Japanese- 
controlled area, and from which it had been driven by the war. 
The photoplay was technically well made, employing professional 
producers and actors, and although it could not be termed docu- 
mentary, was persuasive. 

Although numerous propaganda books and pamphlets were 
produced, they were far exceeded in total volume by the more 
ephemeral posters, broadsides, and handbills with which this study 
is chiefly concerned. 


POSTERS 


The posters at first carried only characters, written or printed 
in black and white on plain paper, and of fairly small size, about 
23cm. x 60cm. These were fastened with heavy paste on walls, 
billboards, and the sides of streetcars. Later, colored papers were 
used, and pictorial material accompanied by written mottoes. The 
size was greatly increased in the case of the pictorial posters; the 
largest seen was about 1.2 x 2.4 meters. And even larger sizes were 
used for the written posters suspended in the air from captive 
balloons, a method of exhibition frequently employed in Peking. 

Some posters were specially designed for use at the New Year 
season, and were distributed by the police in Peking to household- 
ers, with directions to post on either side of the entrances to their 
homes. These were of characters printed in black on red paper, 
and were to be substituted for the usual good-luck mottoes put 
in that position in the celebration of New Year. 


HANDBILLS 


The smaller handbills designed for distribution in large num- 
bers among the populace also fall into two classes, those containing 
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writing alone, and those in which the writing supplemented pic. 
torial material. These two types were nearly equal in number of 
varieties and in total volume, as far as could be estimated. The pic. 
torial material is of course of especial importance because of th 
widespread prevalence of illiteracy among the Chinese masses, 
In some cases it is difficult to make a picture tell the whole story, 
and although even here the pictorial material would attract atten- 
tion and perhaps suggest an incidental idea, the printed characters 
were needed to convey the desired meaning. 

The printed bills varied in the amount of writing carried. 
They ranged all the way from small bills with a dozen or two 
characters, to lengthy proclamations of 2,500 or more characters 
involving a fairly difficult vocabulary. The measurements ranged 
between 10.2cm. x 14cm. and 28cm. x 82cm. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Whereas posters were usually to be seen only in public places, 
handbills and leaflets could take advantage of other methods of 
distribution. Through the use of airplanes, thousands of items of 
propaganda were scattered over urban areas and thus were forced 
upon the attention of the people in their homes. In such numbers 
were they scattered at times that small enclosures of dwelling 
places in Peking would be found to have received a dozen o1 
twenty of them. Of course this method entailed a vast waste of 
materials, as many documents fell on roofs or other inaccessibi« 
places, but it ensured adequate coverage of the area. 

This method was also admirably suited to the distribution of 
leaflets to enemy troops in the areas held by the Chinese. As will 
be seen below, a number of leaflets were particularly designed 
for this purpose. An item of importance in this connection was 
the comparative lack of strength in the Chinese aviation arm ex 
cept at the beginning of the struggle. This made it unnecessar\ 
to have recourse to unmanned balloons for dropping propaganda 
material over enemy lines, as was done in the World War,” and 
thus made possible more efficient distribution. 


®S cf. H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War (London and New 
York, 1927), pp. 183-4. 
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The other favorite method of scattering handbills among the 
populace of cities was for open Japanese army trucks to drive 
through the main streets with soldiers throwing out handfuls of 
leaflets for the people to pick up. This method was often em- 
ployed, particularly at the time of celebration of Japanese vic- 
tories. The trucks themselves were sometimes hung with large 


posters. 

In connection with this mass distribution of leaflets it is im- 
portant to remember the unique sancity in China of the written 
or printed word. By tradition it has been considered a duty to 
pick up from the ground any scrap of paper with writing on it, 
if only to roll it up and deposit it in some cranny in a wall where 
it will not be trodden under foot. In earlier days in China the 
observance of this duty could be seen frequently, and the tradition 
doubtless still has force. 


PROPAGANDA CONTENT 


Of primary interest to the student of propaganda is its con- 
tent. Owing to the fact that the propaganda here studied is rela- 
tively simple, it is possible to analyze it and summarize its content 
statistically. In order to follow this procedure, all written material 
was translated into English. The statements made were then con- 
sidered piecemeal, each sentence being considered as it advocated 
or opposed a particular idea. 

In almost all cases, the pictorial material was considered for 
content apart from the written captions and slogans on the pic- 
torial posters, in order to evaluate the possible effect on the large 
majority of the population which is illiterate. Where this was 
impossible, and the pictorial material was meaningless apart from 
the written title, it was taken simply to reiterate the content of 
the written material and was so considered from the statistical 
point of view. Cases of this kind were rare, and would not mate- 
rially affect the validity of the analysis. 

As in most cases of this kind, groupings based on repetition 
soon developed, so that in the entire body of material there were 
only some sixty elements of advocacy, either positive or negative. 
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These sixty elements fall in turn into other groups, making pos. 
sible, on a profitable and significant basis, generalization as to the 
content of this body of material. 

The general groupings are ten in number, and are here 
listed in order of importance, with an account of the number of 
times such statements appear in the various types of propaganda. 


Writing 
on 
Rank Subject matter Leaflets Posters Pictures Tota! 
1. Defeatism 243 «47 31321 
2. Opposition to the political and military leaders 
of the Chinese government 202 50-2273 
3. Opposition to Communism 182 25 rn 2i8 
4. Support of Japanese armed forces 97 43 25 16 
5. Support of Provisional Government of the Re- 
public of China (puppet government of 
Peking) 102 13 3 8 
6. Support of union of China, Japan and Man- 
chukuo 66 11 9 8 
7. Support of civil order in Japanese-occupied ter- 
ritories 60 o o 8 6 


8. Support of particularism in government, for 
the Chinese 8 15 15 38 
g. Support of duties and loyalties as sanctions for 


pro-Japanese attitudes and actions 34 7 I 42 
10. Opposition to non-Japanese foreigners in China 21 3 I 25 
Total 1,34¢ 


These general headings must receive more detailed consider- 
ation if we are to understand the specific methods of advocacy 
employed. For instance, in the urging of the defeatist point of view, 
eight different ideas are constantly repeated in almost identical 
terms, and are found throughout the whole body of propaganda 
with monotonous regularity. Defeatist ideas are found in high 
frequency in the materials scattered over the Chinese army’s lines 
and in areas held by the Chinese. The following is a list of the 
ideas of a defeatist nature, with the number of times each occurs. 
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DEFEATISM 


The Japanese army is powerful go 
The Kuomintang is sacrificing the people in this war 84 
The Chinese are bound to lose 48 
The Chinese army is enduring the suffering in this war 30 
The war is for the selfish purposes of the Chinese leaders 24 
Let the Chinese troops surrender to the Japanese 22 
The Chinese forces are weak 17 
Do not depend upon the help of foreign nations 6 


Total 321 


Of some interest is the number of statements in which the 
strength of the Japanese army is emphasized. Also of importance 
is the number of cases in which the Chinese troops are urged to 
surrender directly to the Japanese forces, bringing the leaflets with 
them as safe-conduct credentials—“Unconditional Surrender 
Tickets.” These leaflets were scattered over the Chinese lines by 
plane. In general the argument “You are bound to lose,” is chiefly 
supported by emphasis on Japanese strength, little stress being 
placed, as the figures show, on the weakness of the Chinese forces. 

It is of course natural to find that second only to pure defeat- 
ism comes denigration of the Chinese government’s political and 
military leaders. The importance of the attempt to break the con- 
fidence of these Chinese in their leaders must be obvious when the 
potential strength of a unified China is considered in relation to 
the Japanese program of expansion in Eastern Asia. Thus the 
propaganda is full of “Down with the Kuomintang | Nationalist 
Party |,” and “Down with Chiang Kai-shek.” There is almost no 
attempt to undermine confidence in the Chinese leadership by 
rational arguments, a common statement being to the effect that 
the Kuomintang “sacrifices the people.” The member of the Soong 
family singled out for special attention is Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, the former Soong Mei-ling, who in this propaganda is 
usually accused of peculation of public funds. A statistical sum- 
mary of the statements of this type follows. 
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OpposiTION To LEADERS OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


Anti-Kuomintang 117 
“The Kuomintang sacrifices the people” 84 
Anti-Chiang Kai-shek 64 
Anti-Soong 8 
Total 273 


The full virulence of the propaganda writers is reserved for 
their strictures against Communism. Of the 218 statements in 
which Communism is attacked, 181 (about 83 per cent) are pure 
denigration, with a variety of epithets. These range from calling 
Communists “red demons” and “murderous arsonists,” to terming 
them “sons of harlots.” Only eleven instances are to be found of 
reasoned argument against the social ideas of the Communists. 
Marx and Stalin are singled out for special attack in relativel\ 


few cases. 
Oppos!TION TO COMMUNISM 


Pure denigration and use of epithets rt 
“The Kuomintang tolerates Communism” 12 
Argument against Communistic social ideas 1 
Anti-Stalin 8 
Anti-Marx 3 
Support of the Anti-Comintern powers 2 


“The New Government will oppose Communism” 


Total 218 


In contrast to the Communists, the Japanese armed forces ar 
not only “powerful,” but “friendly” and “peaceloving” troops en- 
gaged in a sacrifice of self for a holy cause. Other terms applied 
to them are “godly,” “trustworthy,” “kind,” etc. It is to be noted 
that in this propaganda directed to the people of North China, 
the power of the Japanese navy is mentioned one-eighteenth as 
many times as that of the army. Of course, the invasion in the 
north was by the army. The navy’s sphere of action was on th 
coast and in the central Yangtze River valley. The relative empha 
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sis in the support for the Japanese armed forces may be seen in 
the table as follows. 


Support OF JAPANESE ARMED Forces 


The Japanese army is powerful go 
“ “is friendly 42 

sn “is peaceloving 9 

“is self-sacrificing 8 

navy 1s strong 5 

army is respected 3 

” 2 “ is godly 3 
” “3 “is trustworthy 2 
Ks “is kind I 

“o “personnel is of pleasant appearance I 

has the help of Heaven I 

Total 165 


In the propaganda urging support of the new government 
established in Peking in December 1937, considerable use is made 
of what may be termed reasoned argument. Although sixty of the 
118 statements in this group are of simple advocacy without reason- 
ing, the people are also told that the new régime is really Chinese, 
and that it will cooperate with “friendly countries” and help main- 
tain the mores of the Orient. The particular arguments used 
are detailed below: 


SupporRT OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT AT PEKING 


“Uphold the New Government” 31 
“Uphold the Hsin Min Hui” 29 
China will prosper under the New Government 23 
The New Government is Chinese 18 
It will cooperate with friendly countries 10 
It will promote East Asian ways 5 
The New Government is anti-Communist I 
“Support the five-barred flag” 1 
Total 118 
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An important concern of the propagandists is to secure accept- 
ance of the idea that the countries of Eastern Asia should unite 
for their mutual welfare. Union among China, Japan and Man- 
chukuo is seen as a result of the war, which is regarded as being 
fought to secure “the peace of Eastern Asia.” The union, not de- 
fined as to type or extent, of China and Japan, is urged as logical 
in the light of the racial, linguistic, and cultural unity of the two 
nations. The new government, it is stated, will “cooperate with 
friendly countries,” a characteristically vague statement which 
can cover any type of actual situation desired. 


Support oF Union oF CHINA, JAPAN AND MANCHUKUO 





The war is for the peace of Eastern Asia 18 
China, Japan and Manchukuo should unite 17 
China and Japan should unite 17 
The new government will cooperate with friendly countries 10 

race 9 
The general bases of Sino-Japanese unity are <4 language 4 

civilization 9 
The war is a holy war for Oriental civilization 2 
Total 86 


There are a number of official proclamations and statements 
issued with the notion of securing local order and peace in 
Japanese-occupied zones. Some of them have the tone of exhorta 
tion, but others are military proclamations warning of severe 
penalties for violence. The summary: 


Support oF Civit Orper in JAPANESE-Occuptep TERRITORIES 


Preserve the peace in Japanese-occupied zones 55 
Abandon the support of local Chinese armies 5 
Total 60 


As to political particularism, propaganda for a break between 
North and South China was important chiefly in the early par 
of the period under consideration. “North China for the North 
Chinese” was a slogan chiefly of the time when the Japanese in- 
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vasion seemed intended only to cut off another slice of North 
China. This type of idea was giving way, by the early part of 1938, 
to that of a wider conquest, and of the institution of local régimes 
in the conquered areas outside North China. 


Support OF PARTICULARISM IN GOVERNMENT, FOR THE CHINESE 


“North China for the North Chinese” 34 
Organize local governments in the conquered areas 4 
Total 38 


Only minor emphasis is placed upon urging the service of 
loyalty and duty previously sanctioned in the public mind. It is 
true that support is urged for the new government and for unity 
among the nations of East Asia, but loyalty and duty to one’s 
country, as a compelling force on personal action, is hardly ever 
invoked. In all the materials analyzed there are only seventeen 
cases of advocacy under the sanction of “love of country,” coming 
to slightly more than 1 per cent of the total cases. Love of “native 
places” is appealed to even less frequently, with duties to ancestors, 
parents, and families receiving very minor attention. 

Whether by design or accident, the slight emphasis on “love 
of country” is in line with the usually-cited Chinese lack of devo- 
tion to secondary symbols. It is, however, hard to imagine why 
the propagandists did not try to associate the compulsions of 
duty to ancestors and parents with the ends desired by the 
Japanese. Such duties can be the strongest of all sanctions for 
the Chinese. 


Support oF Duties AND Loya.tigs as SANCTIONS FOR Pro-JAPANESE 
ATTITUDES AND ACTIONS 


Love of country 17 
Love of native places 11 
Duty to ancestors 8 
Duty to parents 4 
Duty to wives and children 2 
Total 42 
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Anti-foreignism is the least important among the general 
features of the propaganda. This can be ascribed to the fact that 
the war was still progressing satisfactorily, and battles were stil! 
being won. The situation had by no means progressed to the place 
where lack of positive success made necessary the finding of scape 
goats or the projection of inner ills upon the outside world. Thus 
anti-foreignism, though otherwise innately necessary in the long- 
run program, had not yet developed. 

Anti-foreignism in the documents is largely negative, consist- 
ing in the advocacy of Chinese ways of life in contrast to the 
social changes brought in by the West. Russia and Great Britain 
are the only foreign nations actually mentioned in a hostile way, 
and that only once apiece. This was no accident, but a slight clue 
to the future, as can be seen in the present (August 1939) situation, 
in which Tientsin and the Khalka River are the two places wher 
Japan is nearest actual possible war with European powers. 


AVOIDANCE OF ISSUES 


In general it may be said that this propaganda is characterized 
by an avoidance of actual issues. This is particularly true of the 
statements in opposition to the Chinese leaders and to Commu- 
nism, where the real merits of the case are hardly touched upon. 
In other words, this propaganda is highly indefinite, it avoids the 
consideration of facts, and it attempts to produce public attitudes 
by the reiteration of unsupported statements. In this sense it is 
fitted for mass consumption by an unthinking populace. This 
characteristic will not surprise students of other bodies of propa- 
ganda. 

Closely associated with the avoidance of facts at issue is the 
tendency to employ simple denigration of adversaries. This again 
has been noted in connection with the opposition to the Chinese 
leaders and to Communism. Its opposite, the employment of terms 
of great praise, is extended to the Japanese armed forces in a simi- 
larly indiscriminate manner. Here is a fact of prime importance, 
namely that while a general “unity” among the peoples of China 
and Japan and Manchukuo is argued, the only group in the Japa 
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nese social complex which is singled out for praise is that composed 
of the armed forces. 

The political implication of this is clear, namely that Japanese 
relations with the continent are to be dominated by the army, 
which will control the determination and execution of all policies, 
civil as well as military. This is a thing which had been desired 
and achieved with varying degrees of success at home and in the 
puppet state of Manchukuo, where the Japanese armed forces are 
in actual control of policy formation. 

Another interesting point here is that the propaganda, in 
focussing attention on the Japanese armed forces, is really accen- 
tuating the differences between the Chinese and the Japanese. It is 
certainly true that there are some bonds of unity between the two 
peoples on racial, linguistic, and cultural grounds, and as has been 
said, this unity is pointed out by the propagandists. But perhaps 
the most important difference is that represented by the absence in 
the Chinese society of devotion to the military-disciplined- 
integrated idea as a compulsive force in the regulation of rela- 
tionships, and its presence in strength in Japan. Of course it 
was the threatened development in China of this type of 
pattern, under the leadership of the Nationalists, which 
made necessary if not eventual a Sino-Japanese clash of a serious 
nature. Thus the focussing of Chinese attention on the military 
element in Japanese life is not only defeatist, but substitutional. 
For a new Chinese nationalism based partly at least on military- 
disciplinary compulsions and unities, it was desired to substitute 
submission to Japanese military power. 

In this connection, the Japanese advocacy of political particu- 
larism for the Chinese is a further attempt to break up the national 
unity which the Chinese desired, and which to a large extent had 
been the result of successes in the military-disciplinary field. The 
political localism here urged was of course merely to serve as a 
disguise for the new unitary principle, namely complete control 
by the Japanese. In fact the disunity thus produced would facili- 
tate Japanese control by breaking up possible opposition. 
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The emphasis placed on Japanese military strength is related 
to the psychological complex of attitudes of the peoples of the 
two countries toward each other. It is of course usual for one suf- 
fering from a feeling of inferiority to boast of his strength and 
achievements. It is thus logical for the Japanese, who have always 
felt their general cultural indebtedness to China, to accentuate 
their greatest present dissimilarity and superiority. The acceptance 
of this propaganda by the Chinese would tend to deflate thew 
usual feeling of superiority toward the Japanese, which is of 
course derived from the historic relationship of a continental, 
culture-disseminating people, to an insular people whose culture 
was to a great extent an importation from the mainland. 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 

As already stated, the pictorial representations of Japanese per- 
sons on posters usually show soldiers in the Japanese uniform. 
In a sense, this is related simply to the problem of pictorial differ- 
entiation between Chinese and Japanese who, even in real life, are 
often difficult to tell apart. Thus the Japanese military uniform 
serves as a mark of identification in many cases. When Chinese 
troops are shown in uniform they are usually set off from the 
Japanese by their possession of antiquated weapons, particularly 
the well known Chinese beheading sword, with a hilt of peculiar 
shape. 

A label less frequently used for the Japanese person is dress 
of the modern western style. In contrast, the Chinese are usually 
shown in unmistakable, old-fashioned Chinese dress, of a type by 
no means universal today. This serves to indicate the superiorit\ 
of the Japanese in modernism and westernism. In addition, such 
racial differences as do exist between the people of the two nations 
are stressed in pictorial representation. The tendency is to depict 
Japanese as having eyes less slanted in appearance. Japanese sol- 
diers are sometimes shown with the heavy black beards which 
some of them grow during long campaigns. The Chinese lack 
this physical feature, relative lack of body hair being a Mongolox( 
racial characteristic. 
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STREET PROPAGANDA IN PEKING 
Japanese Army Photographs (for Home Consumption). Handbills Av 
Thrown from a Japanese Military Truck and (below) the Populace Pick: 
Up Leaflets 
' 














Another identification system for aationality is in the use 
of flags. In this connection it may be noted that in the pictorial 
posters here considered, the Japanese flag is shown on an average 
of nearly three times per poster. The five-barred flag of the old 
Chinese Republican Government was taken over by the Provi- 
sional Government established in Peking in December 1937. It 
is shown on an average of nearly twice per pictorial poster. The 
flag of Manchukuo is shown only six times in all, and the Nation- 
alist flag only twice. 

This use of the national flags in pictures is supplementary to 
the frequent use of actual flag displays in urban centers, particu- 
larly in victory celebrations. 

The use of epithets in the written material has been men- 
tioned. These are in some cases repeated so frequently in the 
propaganda as to become verbal stereotypes. Pictorial stereotypes 
were not lacking. In the caricatures of Chiang Kai-shek, for in- 
stance, his features are easily recognizable. He is usually depicted 
in one of two extremes, either in the depths of difficulty and fail- 
ure, or as achieving his own selfish purposes by sacrificing the 
people and the troops. 

Other persons shown with relative frequency are Stalin, Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, the first in savage caricature and the latter two 
as cooperating friends of the Chinese, Japanese, and Manchu- 
kuoans. 


USE OF ALLEGORY 

Allegory is used in this propaganda, and one case is of especial 
interest, showing how a well known story from the past has been 
resurrected to carry a new idea. This is the tale of the famous 
Chinese historian Ssu-ma Kuang, who at the age of seven rescued 
from death one of his young friends so unfortunate as to fall into 
a large earthenware jar full of water. The young hero promptly 
smashed a hole in the jar with a stone, letting the water out and 
saving his friend from death. For the uses of the propagandist, a 
poster was painted depicting the scene. However, the rescuer is 
shown as a kewpie-doll dressed in a Japanese military uniform. 
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The boy whose life is saved is in Chinese costume, and the near- 
fatal water jar is labelled “Jar of Tolerance of Communism.” 

The kewpie-doll motif occurs frequently, always with the 
kewpie dressed in a Japanese military uniform. What is the pur- 
pose of this particular symbol? The most logical answer seems to 
be that this symbol is intended to convey an unrealistic idea of the 
real character of war and those who are engaged in waging it. By 
making the soldier seem like a child, perhaps mischievous but not 
aggressively destructive, there may result a change in the public 
attitude toward invaders. 


CONCLUSION 


What is the possibility that this propaganda would have the 
desired result ? What general effect was desired ? It has been stated 
already that the chief aim of the war and therefore of the propa- 
ganda was to achieve Chinese submission to Japanese desires in 
all fields of life. As has been seen, the propaganda is designed for 
acceptance by the masses, who could easily take over its slogans 
and repeat its clichés. But the chief function of this propaganda 
would be not so much to change the collective mind, as to supply 
the necessary equipment for mental adjustment, in case submis- 
sion seemed inevitable on the basis of the outcome of the fighting. 

The propaganda, then, would have its greatest effect in supply- 
ing new formulae in words and new mental sets, to allow personal 
adjustment if circumstances really shifted in the direction desired 
by the Japanese. Its success could not be seen in advance of a 
Japanese victory, after which it would be possible to discover how 
many of the ideas contained in it had become part of the men- 
tality of the people of China. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
OPINION—SURVEYS, 1938-1939 


| the last four years the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, of which Dr. George Gallup is director, has conducted 
continuous surveys of national sentiment on political, economic, 
and social issues. The Pustic Oprnion Quarterty for July 1938 
presented the first inclusive compilation of the Institute’s surveys 
for the period October 1935 to May 1938. The following is a com- 
pilation of the surveys conducted since that time, covering the 
period May 1938 to August 1939. Wherever possible, the trend 
of opinion on a given issue has been indicated. 

It is important for the reader to bear in mind the importance 
of the time factor in any measurement of public opinion, especially 
with regard to political candidates and the trend of party popu- 
larity. Public sentiment is demonstrably sensitive to events. Each 
survey should, therefore, be considered a measurement of opinion 
as of only one point in time. The date on which sentiment was 
tested is indicated in each case. 

In each case not otherwise noted the figures are percentages, 
and the percentage sign is understood. 

The reader should note that nearly all percentages showing 
how the public voted exclude “no-opinion” votes. These are in- 
cluded only in a few cases where they have special significance. 

An index of the principal issues in the surveys is given at the 


end. 


PART I: POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


THE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PARTIES 
1. CONSERVATIVE-LIBERAL CANDIDATES 


How do you consider each of the following political leaders—as a con- 


servative, a liberal, or a radical? (July ’39) 
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Conserva- Lib- Radi- Conserva- Lib- Radi- 
tive eral _— cal tive eral cal 
Hopkins 4 55 41 + Hull 5! 46 3 
Roosevelt I 62 37. Garner 64 32 4 
LaGuardia 8 64 28 Vandenberg 67 29 4 
Farley 13 63 24~— Taft 86 13 I 
Dewey 45 47 8 Hoover g2 5 3 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY (Democratic Voters Only) 


If President Roosevelt is not a candidate in 1940, who do you think will 
make the best Democratic candidate? (Leading choices) 


Dec.’38 Mar.’39 May ’39 June ’39 Aug. *39 
Garner 20 Garner 42 Garner 50 Garner 47 Garner 46 
Hull 11 Farley 10 Hull 13 Farley 16 McNutt 13 
Farley 10 Hull 10 Farley 9 Hull 12 Farley = 12 
Clark 10 Hopkins 8 Hopkins 3 Hopkins 5 Hull 12 
Others 49 Others 30 Others 25 Others 20 Others 17 


If Roosevelt isn’t a candidate for 
re-election in 1940, would you pre- 

July’37 Feb.’38 Feb.’39 
New Dearer 67 63 59 


fer a conservative type of candi- 
date or a New Dealer? 


If Roosevelt isn’t a candidate for President in 1940, 
would you prefer a conservative type of candidate like 
Garner, Clark, or Byrd; or a New Dealer like Hop- Conservative 52 
kins, Wallace, or Barkley? (Feb. ’39) New Deacer 48 


IOWA (Democrats Only) 
Which man would you favor if it came to a choice be- 
tween Wallace and Hopkins for Democratic presidential 
candidate next year? (July °39) WALLACE 54 


. REPUBLICAN PARTY (Republicans Only) 


Whom would you like to see as the Republican candidate for President in 


1940? (Leading choices) 
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Nov.’38 Feb.’39 Mar.’39 May’39 Aug.’39 


Dewey 33 27 50 54 45 
Vandenberg 18 21 15 13 25 
Taft 18 16 13 15 14 
Hoover 6 5 4 6 
Landon 6 7 4 3 
Borah 4 3 

Others 19 25 13 11 7 


Would you like to see the Re- 


publican Party be more liberal Dec.*37 Oct.°38 July ’39 
or more conservative than it was More liberal 47 56 55 
in the presidential campaign of | More conservative 12 15 7] 
1936? About same 41 29 28 


Do you think the Republican Party has a better chance or BeEtrer 77 
worse chance of winning in 1940, if it nominates a lib- Worse 14 
eral candidate and adopts a liberal platform? (July °39) No Dir- 


FERENCE 9 
OHIO ( Republicans Only) 
If it came to a choice between Senator Robert Taft and Gov- 
ernor John Bricker for Republican candidate for President 
in 1940, which would you favor? (July °39) Tart 62 


. ROOSEVELT POPULARITY 


In general do you approve or disapprove today of Roosevelt 
as President? (Major-party vote) 
Nov.'38 Jan.°39 Mar.’39 May’3g9 June ’39 July 39 
APPROVE 54.4 58 58.2 56.1 58.1 57-7 


Are you for or against President Roosevelt today? 


Labor union members only A.P. of L. Members For Roostvett 70 
(Aug. °38) CIO Members For Roostvett 79 


“Haves” and “Have-Nots” (Aug. '38) 


( Property or Home Owners Approve 48 


“Haves” Beal 

| Investors APPROVE 35 

“Have Nots” | Non-Property Owners Aree 65 

| Non-Investors ApprROvE 62 
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Do you think President Roosevelt is more popular or less Less 62 
popular today than he was when relected in 1936? (June Moke 15 
38) SAME 23 


5. SIX-YEAR TERM 


Would you favor changing the term of office of June’36  Jan.’39 
the President of the United States to one six-year No 74 No 76 
term with no re-election? 


6. PARTY STRENGTH 

What party do you think will Sept.’37 Nov.’38 March’39 May’39 
win the Presidential election Dem.69 Dem.s5o0 Rep. 51 Rep. 52 
in 1940? 

(In Key States, July ’39-Aug. ’39) what party would you like to see win 
the Presidential Election in 1940? 


New York Republican 53 __ Illinois Republican 54 
California Democratic 60 Wisconsin Republican 52 
Pennsylvania Republican 54 Massachusetts Republican 55 


Michigan Republican 54 


If President Roosevelt runs for a third term in 1940, do you think you 
will vote for him? 

New York No58 Michigan No 66 Wisconsin No 67 
California No 64 Illinois No 61 Massachusetts No 64 
Pennsylvania No 54 


Have you heard any of the radio de- 

bates between Senator Taft of Ohio Estimarep LisTENERs 5,000,000 
and Representative Smith of Illinois? (Once or more times) 

If yes, which do you think had the 

better argument? (May °39) Tart 66 


. THIRD TERM 
Do you favor a third term for President Roosevelt? 
Dec.’36 July ’37 June ’38 Aug.’38 Feb.’39 May 39 
No 70 No 63 No 70 No 69 No 69 No. 77 


Would you favor a constitutional amendment prohib- 
iting any President of the United States from serving Aug.’37 Sept. °35 
a third term? No 51 No 52 
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Would you like to see the Senate go on record against a third 


term for President Roosevelt? (Feb. ’39) No 51 
Do you think President Roosevelt will run Apr.°37 July ’38 June’39 
for a third term? No 72 No 64 No 52 
July ’38 June ’39 
Do you think he will be elected if he runs? Yess: YEs 45 
As far as you know, has any President of No 85 
the United States ever served a third term? Yes 3 
(July ’39) Don’t Know 12 
As far as you know, does the Constitution of No 78 
the United States say that a President cannot YEs 4 
serve a third term? (July °39) Don’t Know 18 
. TRIAL HEATS 


If Harry Hopkins runs for President in 1940 on the Demo- 
cratic ticket against Thomas Dewey on the Republican 


ticket, which candidate would you prefer? (Feb. 39) Dewey 61 
Dewey-Taft vs. Garner-Farley? (March °39) Dewey-Tart 52 
Garner vs. Vandenberg? (April °39) GARNER 57 
Roosevelt vs. Dewey? May’39 ~—s June’39 
Dewey 55 Dewey 52 

Hull vs. Dewey? (May °39) Dewey 52 
Hull vs. Taft? (May °39) Hutt 50 
TAFT 50 

Roosevelt vs. Taft? (May °39) RoosEVELT 50 
Tart 50 

Garner vs. Taft? (June °39) GARNER 54 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEW DEAL 
g. ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


What do you think are the greatest accomplish- _— Relief and WPA 28 
ments of the Roosevelt Administration during Banking reforms 21 
the six years it has been in office? (June °39) CCC II 
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What do you think are the worst accomplish- 
ments of the Roosevelt Administration during 
the six years it has been in office? (June °39) 


. LIBERAL-CONSERVATIVE TRENDS 


During the next two years would you like to 


see the Roosevelt 


Administration continue 


along its present lines or become more con- 


servative? (Aug. °38) 


During the next two years 
would you like to see the 
Roosevelt Administration 
be more liberal or more 
conservative? (Aug. °38) 


. BUSINESS 


Do you think business would be more prosperous or less More 5 
prosperous if we had a Republican President in the White Less 2 


House? (June °39) 


More ConsERVATIVE 66 


National Vote—More ConsERVATIVE | 
Democratic Vote—More ConservaTIVE 59 


Do you think that the general attitude of 
the Roosevelt Administration toward busi- 


ness is too friendly or not friendly enough? 


Social security 
Farm program 
Others 2 


ovr sd 


Relief and WPA 23 
Spending policy 16 
Farm program 12 
Foreign policy 6 
Labor policy 6 
Others 37 


SAME 


March *39 May ’39 


Not ENOUGH 52 54 
Too FRIENDLY 9 1! 
ABOUT RIGHT 39 35 


Do you think the attitude of the Roosevelt 


Administration toward business is delaying 


business recovery? 


Do you think the general attitude of business toward 
the Roosevelt Administration is too friendly or not 
friendly enough? (May °39) 


March ’39 May 39 


YEs,ALOT 4! 


YEs,A LITTLE 26 YeEs 63 


No 


33 


Not ENOUGH 65 
Too FRIENDLY I! 
ABOUT RIGHT 24 
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Do you think that the attitude of business toward the Roose- 


velt Administration is delaying business recovery? (May "39) Yes 69 


Do you think that, to create new jobs and reduce 


unemployment, it would be better to follow the 


ideas of big businessmen or the ideas of the BusinessMEN 55 


Roosevelt Administration? (Feb. °39) 


. FARM POLICY 


te 


ADMINISTRATION 45 


Do you think the Roosevelt Administration has done a 


good job or a poor job in handling the farm problem? 


(May °39) 


Poor Jos 5 


ww 


13. FLORIDA SHIP CANAL AND PASSAMAQUODDY 


Have you heard of the proposal to build a ship canal 


across Florida? If yes, should the Federal Government 


spend $150,000,000 on this project? (Feb. 


39) OPppPoseD 73 


Have you heard of the Passamaquoddy Power Project 


in Maine? If yes, should the Federal Government spend 


$36,000,000 for this project? (Feb. "39) 
14. NEW DEAL OPPOSITION 


If you had been a member of Congress dur- 
ing the past two years, would you have 
supported every bill recommended by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt? (Aug. °38) 

What parts of President Roosevelt's program 
would you have opposed ? 


. POLITICS IN RELIEF 


i 


OPPOSED 75 


National Vote —No 77 
Democratic Vote—No 62 


Most opposition to: 
“Pump-priming”™ 
Supreme Court bill 
Executive reorganization 
Farm bill 

Wages and hours bill 


Do you think the Roosevelt Administration is using the WPA 


to elect New Deal candidates to Congress? (June °38) YEs 54 
Do you, or would you, approve of such use of the WPA? No 91 


It has been suggested that persons on relief should not be al- 


lowed to vote. Do you agree with this suggestion? (Oct. °38) No 81 
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Do you think officials in charge of relief should be under Civil 
Service? (Nov. ’38) YEs 75 


Would you favor a law prohibiting any person on relief from 
contributing money to a political campaign? (Jan. °39) Yes 78 


Should employees of the Federal government be prohibited 
from contributing money to political campaigns? (Jan. °39) Yes 62 


Would you favor having a national committee made up of 
members of both major political parties to handle unemploy- 
ment relief? (Jan. 39) YEs 73 


“PURGE” OF COURT-PLAN OPPOSITION 


Do you think the Roosevelt Administration should try to de- 
feat in the primary elections Democratic Senators who opposed 
the President’s plan to enlarge the Supreme Court? (Demo- 
cratic voters only, July °38) No 69 


Do you approve or disapprove of 

President Roosevelt's campaign All Democrats —DisapProve 61 
to defeat Democrats who oppose Southern Democrats—DisappRove 66 
his views? (Sept. °38) 


RECOVERY 

Do you think govern- 

ment spending should 

be increased to help get 

business out of its pres- Dec.’37 Feb.’38 March ’38 Apr.’38 June ’38 
ent slump? Yes 38 Yes37  Yes37 Yes42 Yes 38 


. RELIEF 


Do you think there are any persons on relief in your com- 
munity who could get jobs in private industry if they tried? 


(April °39) Yes 69 
What proportion do you believe could get 

jobs if they tried? Pustic’s EstTiMaTE 25° 
If you lost your present job or business Already on relief 17 
and could not find other work, how long __Less than six months 35 
do you think you could hold out before Six months to three years 13 
you would have to apply for relief? Three years or more 35 
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ig. RELIEFER’S POINT OF VIEW 


Do you think relief assistance would be harder or easier 
to get if we had a Republican President? (Reliefers only, 


July *38) Harper 89 
Do you think you would be better off or worse off Berrer 24 
if there were a Republican Administration in the Worse 44 
White House? (Reliefers only, June *39) No DIFFERENCE 32 


If you had a job and then lost it, do you think it would be 
hard to get relief assistance again? (Reliefers only, July °38) Yes 61 


If you were given a chance to go on a farm where you could 
have a house and make enough to pay living expenses, would 


you take it? (Reliefers only, Aug. °38) Yes 52 
Do you like your WPA job? (Aug. °38) Yes 72 
Do you find the work you are doing on WPA harder or easier 
than your former job? EAsiER 59 
What do you blame for the Increasing use of machinery 23 
present unemployment in this Short-sighted attitude of business 13 
country? (Reliefers only, June Capital not being invested 10 
*39) Policies of Roosevelt Administration 8 
All other causes 46 


Do you think jobs in private industry are harder to get now 


than ten years ago? (June °39) YEs 94 
Do you expect you or your husband will be able to get a job 

in private industry in the next two years? (June °39) Yes 52 
. RELIEF STRIKE 


The head of the WPA says WPA work- 
ers who go on strike will be dropped from 
the WPA after five days on strike. Do you 
approve or disapprove of this action? National Vote—ApprRove 74 
(July *39) WPA Workers—Approve 49 


. SPENDING 


Do you think the Federal government is spending TooLitrie 10 
too much, too little, or about the right amount of Too Mucn 61 
money at this time? (Jan. *39) Asout RicHT 29 
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Do you think (April °39) the Federal spending should be reduced by 
10 per cent on: 


Army and Navy Yes19 _ Public works YEs 53 
Farm benefits Yes 38 Operating expenses Yes 69 
Relief Yes57 Old age pensions YEs 14 


In deciding where and how to spend Federal money for 
relief and recovery, who should have the greater say, 
Congress or the President? (Nov. °38) Concress 78 


22. TYPE OF RELIEF 
Which way do you think relief should be given— 
in the form of work relief (such as a WPA job), 
or as direct cash relief? (May °39) Work Re ier &y 


23. CABINET MEMBERS 
Do you think the following Cabinet members have done a good job or 


poor job in office? (July °38) 


No Opin- No Opin 
Good Poor ion Good Poor ion 
Hull 53 8 39 Ickes 37 22 41 
Swanson 44 8 48 Wallace 37 23 40 
Morgenthau 44 13 43 Cummings 36 13 51 
Farley 39 26 35 Perkins 31 37 32 
Woodring 37 8 35 Roper 26 12 62 


Do you think Harry Hopkins has done a good job or a poor job 
as Director of WPA? (Dec. *38) Goon 47 


ECONOMIC ISSUES 
24. DEPRESSION CAUSES 


What is your explanation of the cause of the present depression? (June 
'38) 
1. Roosevelt and New Deal policies. 
2. The businessman's opposition to Roosevelt; the “sit-down strike o! 
capital.” 
3. Business timidity and lack of confidence in the future. 
4. Increased use of labor-saving machinery; technological unemploy 


ment. 
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Lack of consumer purchasing power and maldistribution of wea!th. 
. Lingering effects of the World War. 

. Overproduction and overstocking of inventories. 

. Labor troubles; strikes and the CIO. 

y. Mutual lack of cooperation between business and government. 


on™ a vi 
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10. The business cycle; the present economic system. 


. GREEN AND LEWIS 


Which labor leader do you like better, Green of the A.F. 

of L. or Lewis of the CIO? (Oct. 38) GreEEN 78 
IDEAS ON TAXATION 

Do you happen to pay any taxes? (June °39) Yes 75 


Do you think people who work for the 
State or Federal governments should pay May’37 Mar.’38 Feb. °39 
Federal income taxes on their salaries? Yes88 Yes87 Yes 87 


Should people who own United States government 
bonds or state or municipal bonds have to pay 
Federal income taxes on their incomes from these Apr.’38 Feb.'39 
securities ? Yes74 YES 75 


Would you favor an amendment to the Constitution requiring 
employees of state and local governments to pay Federal in- 
come taxes? (July °38) Yes 82 


How much do you think a married man with two children pays in Federal 
and state income taxes combined? (New York State citizens in 1939 
actually paid: $5,000-a-year man, about $90; $10,000-a-year man, about 
$590; $100,000-a-year man, about $40,000.) 


Believe he 
pays 
1. A man who earns $5,000? $ 100 
2. A man who earns $10,000? $ 400 
3. A man who earns $100,000? $9,000 
How much do you think he should pay? Believe he 
should pay 
1. A man who earns $5,000? $ 150 
2. A man who earns $10,000? $ soo 
3. A man who earns $100,000? $9,000 
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27. SIT-DOWN STRIKES 
Should sit-down strikes be made illegal in your Mar.’37 Mar.’3 
state? Yes 67 YEs 75 
LABOR UNIONS 
Do you think every labor union should be required to take out 
a license from the Federal Government? (Mar. '39) YEs 75 


Would you favor a law requiring employers 
and unions to submit their differences to a 


Federal labor board before a strike could be 


called? (June °39) Favor MEDIATION 86 
Are you in favor of labor unions? July 37 June’ 39 
Yes 76 YEs 70 


Are you in favor of the so-called “closed shop”—that is, hiring 
only persons who are already members of the union? (June "39) No 73 


Are you in favor of the so-called “union shop”—that is, requir- 
ing every worker to join the union? (June °39) No 71 


29. NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
In your opinion, have its decisions been fair to employers? 
(Aug. *38) No 59 
30. OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
Do you believe in government old-age Sept.°38 Feb.’39 
pensions? Yesor YES 4 
Would you be willing to pay a sales tax or an income tax to 
provide for these pensions? (Feb. °39) Yes 87 
Do you think pensions should be given to all old 
people, or only to old people who are in need? 
(Sept. °38) On ty tn NEED 70 
How much per month should be paid to a Sept.°38 Feb.°39 
single person? (Median) $40 $40 
How much per month to a husband and Sept.’38 Feb.°39 
wife? (Median) $70 $60 
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In California, a pension plan has been proposed to pay $30 
every Thursday in scrip money to every person fifty years of age 
and over who is not employed. Would you favor the adoption 
of this plan in your state? (Oct. ’38) No 68 


31. RAILROAD WAGE-CUT 


In view of the present financial troubles of the railroads, should 


the railroad workers accept a pay cut? (Sept. °38) YEs 52 
If there is a cut should it be 15 per Of Those 
cent as the companies have demanded? Favoring 
If not 15 per cent, how big should the Cut 
cut be? Favor 15°% cut — 50% 
Favor 2% to 15% — 50% 


. TRADE TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


Do you approve of Secretary Sept.’38 
Hull's policy in seeking a re- Who's Who Voters Yes 86°, 
ciprocal trade agreement with Mar.’38 Nov.’38 
Great Britain? National Vote Yes 73% Yes 86% 


. UNION-ENDORSED CANDIDATES 


If the CIO endorses a candidate for Congress For 12 
from this state, would it influence you to vote for AGAINST 55 
or against the candidate? (Sept. 38) No DiFFERENCE 33 
If the A.F. of L. endorses a candidate for Con- For 22 
gress from this state, would it influence you to AGAINST 25 


vote for or against the candidate? (Sept. °38) No DIFFERENCE 53 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Should Congress pass a law regulating wages and hours before 
ending this session? (May °38) YEs 59 


If Congress passes a minimum-wage law do you 
think the minimum wage per hour should be the 
same all over the country, or should it be different 
for different sections? (June °38) DIFFERENTIAL 62 


If the minimum hourly wage is set higher in this part of the 
country than in other sections, do you think it will hurt busi- 
ness here? (June °38) No 63 
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Are you in favor of the new Wages and Hours Law? (Jan.’39) ‘Yes 7: 


Do you think your employer pays you a fair wage? (Jan. °39) Yes 79 


Do you think your employer requires you to work too many 


hours a week? (Jan. 39) No 87 


35. WAGNER ACT 


Do you think the Wagner May °38 Nov.’38 Mar. 


Labor Act should be re-  Revisep 43 52 48 
vised, repealed, or left un- RepPeALep 19 18 18 
changed? Lert UNcHANGED 38 30 34 


Vote of persons listed in Who's Who: 


Do you think the Wagner Labor Act should —_Revisep 
be revised, repealed, or left unchanged? REPEALED 
(Aug. °38) Lert UNCHANGED 
Do you think the Wagner Labor Act is fair to employers? 
(Aug. °38) No 
Do you think the Wagner Labor Act is fair to employees? 
(Aug. *38) Yes 
36. WOMEN IN BUSINESS 
Do you approve of a married woman earning 
money in industry or business if she has a hus- Nov.’36 Nov.’ 
band capable of supporting her? No 82 No ° 


MISCELLANEOUS SURVEYS 
37- CONSERVATIVE OR LIBERAL 


If there were only two political parties in this coun- 
try—one for conservatives and the other for lib- 
erals—which one do you think you would join? Conservative 


39 


— 
AI Ji 


te 


50 

(Aug. °38) LiBERAL 50 
Do you think the time has come to give up our two present 
political parties and have two new ones, one for conservatives, 

the other for liberals? (Who’s Who voters only, Sept. °38) Yes 52 
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28. CORPORATION LICENSING 

Do you think all companies doing business in more 

than one state should be required to get a license May’38 Mar. ’39 
from the Federal government? Yes57  YES57 


39. DIES COMMITTEE 


4 


Have you heard about the Dies Committee for investigating 
un-American activities? (Dec.’38) YEs 61 


Do you think its findings have been im- 
portant enough to justify continuing the 
investigation? (of those knowing about) YES 74 


The Dies Committee for investigating un- 
American activities has promised to study 


three major subjects this year. Which of the War propaganda 42 
following subjects do you consider the most Nazi activities 32 


important: (March °39) Communist activities 26 


.COURTS 


In general do you think judges in the Federal courts of the 
country are honest? (June °39) Yes 86 


In general, do you think judges in the state courts are hon- 
est? (June 39) Yes 76 


In general, do you think judges in the municipal or local 
courts are honest? (June °39) Yes 72 


. FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Who is your choice for 
appointment to the Felix Frankfurter 27 Judge Bratton 3 
Judge Hutcheson 3 


United States Supreme Judge Hand 5 
Court? (Lawyers only, John W. Davis 5 All others 53 
Sept. °38) Senator George 4 


Do you think Felix Frankfurter will make a good U.S. Su- 


preme Court judge? (Jan. 39) Yes 82 


. MOST VITAL ISSUE 


What do you regard as the most important problem before the American 


people today ? 
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i} Dec. 36 Jan.’37 May *39 | 





' Unemployment Unemployment Keeping out of war 
i F Economy Neutrality Solving unemployment 
it. Neutrality Social Security Recovery for business 
: | 43. NEWSPAPERS FAIR TO ROOSEVELT 
Are the newspapers fair to the Roosevelt Administration? 
| ; (Oct. ’38) Fair 82 
oD 44. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
4) Have you followed the discussion about James Roosevelt and 
' his insurance business? (Sept. ’38) YEs 40 
Do you think James 
i Roosevelt has made First Survey Second Survey 
i improper use of his (AfterJohnston’sSaturday (After Roosevelt’s re 
. relation to the Presi- Evening Post article) buttal in Colliers ) 
) dent to get insurance Democrats —YEs 40 Democrats —YEs 30 
business ? Republicans—YeEs 87 Republicans—Yes 72 


45 MRS. ROOSEVELT 


The D.A.R. would not let a well known Negro singer give 
a concert in one of their halls. As a protest against this, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt resigned from the organiza- 
tion. Do you approve of her action? (Mar. °39) APPROVE 67 





Do you approve or disapprove of the way Mrs. Roosevelt 
has conducted herself as “First Lady”? (Jan. °39) APPROVE 67 


Do you think the President’s wife should engage in any busi- 
ness activity which interests her if she doesn’t do it for profit? 


(Jan. *39) YEs 73 


Mrs. Roosevelt has taken a position on the board of 
directors in her son’s insurance company. Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of this? (Jan. ’39) DisAPPROVE 56 


46. THIRD-PARTY MOVEMENTS 

Have you heard of the new National Progressive Party led by 

the La Follette brothers? (May °38) Yes 60 
{ Republicans— 6 
| Democrats —12 





Do you think you would like to join it? Yes 
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y>. VOTING AGE 


Do you favor reducing the age at which American citizens 


can vote from twenty-one to eighteen? (June °39) No 83 
PART II: FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

ARMAMENT 

48. DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
Would you favor a world disarmament June’37 July ’38 
conference? Yes 66 Yes 63 
Would you favor a conference of the leading nations to re- Mar. °39 
duce the size of all armies and navies at this time? YEs 43 
Should President Roosevelt call such June’37  July’38 Mar.’39 
a conference? No59 No63 No72 


Do you think the time is ripe to bring together the June 37 July 38 


leading nations of the world for this purpose? Yes 56 Yes 48 
49. ARMAMENT PROGRAM 
Should the United States: Jan.38 Oct.’38 Dec.’ 38 
Build a larger navy? Yes 74 Yes 71 Yes 86 
Increase the strength of its army? Yes 69 Yes 65 Yes 82 
Enlarge its air force? Yes 80 YEs go 
Do you think military training should be part of the duties of 
the boys in the CCC camps? (Dec. ’38) YEs 75 
Should every able-bodied American twenty years old be re- 
quired to go into the Army or Navy for one year? (Dec. °38) No 63 
As part of the national defense program, the government is 
planning to train young men in schools and colleges to fly 
airplanes. Do you favor this plan? (Jan. °39) Yes 87 
Would you like to receive such training? (Limited to voters 
between ages of nineteen and thirty) Yes 74 
WAR AND PEACE 
50. ATTITUDES TOWARDS GERMANY 
Do you think Engiand and France treated Germany fairly 
in the years following the World War? (April *39) Yes 60 
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Should the colonies taken from Germany  Nov.°37 Oct.’38 Feb.’ x 
after the World War be given back to her? No76 No78 No, 


Hitler says he has no more territorial ambitions in Europe. 
Do you believe him? (Nov. °38) No g2 


Do you believe that England and France did the best thing 
in giving in to Germany instead of going to war? (Oct. °38) Yes 59 


Do you think that Germany’s demand for the annexation of 
the Sudeten Germany areas in Czechoslovakia was justified? 
(Oct. °38) No 77 


Do you think that this settlement (Munich Agree- 
ment) will result in peace for a number of years or Greater possi 


in a greater possibility of war? (Oct. °38) bility of war (x 


Do you approve or disapprove of the Nazis’ treatment 


of the Jews in Germany? (Dec. °38) DIsaPPROVE 4 


Do you approve or disapprove of the Nazis’ treatment 


of the Catholics in Germany? (Dec. °38) DISAPPROVE 97 


Would you join a movement in this country Oct. °38 Dec.°38 Apr.’39 
to stop buying German-made goods? Yess6 Yes6r Yes 65 


Our country is showing its disapproval of Germany's policies 
by putting a special tax on German-made goods brought into 
the U.S. Are you in favor of this special tax? (Apr. °39) Yes 78 


. FEAR OF WAR 


Do you believe there will be a war between Jan.*39 Apr.’39 May *30 
any of the big European countries this year? Yes44 Yess: YEs 32 


If there is such a war, do you 
think the United States will Jan.°37 July ’38 Jan.*39 Apr.’3g Aug. 39 


be drawn into it? Yes 38 Yess5q4 Yes57 Yess8 Yes 76 
If there is such a war, which country GERMANY 62 
do you think will be responsible for start- ITALY 12 


GERM. AND IT. 20 
OTHERS 6 


ing it? (Jan. 39) 
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If England and France go to war with 
Germany which side do you think will 


win? (Sept. ’38) ENGLAND AND France 86 
Do you think the United States will have to Apr.’38 Oct.’38 
fight Germany again in your lifetime? Yes46 = Yes 48 


If Germany and Italy defeated England and France in a war, 
do you think Germany and Italy would then start a war 
against the United States? (Feb. °39) Yes 62 


52. WAR REFERENDUM 


In order to declare war should Congress 
be required to obtain the approval of the  Oct.’37 Oct.’38 Mar.’39 
people by means of a national vote? Yes73  Yes68 Yes58 


Should the Constitution be amended to require a national vote 
before the country could draft men to fight overseas? (Mar.’39) Yes 61 


FOREIGN POLICY 
53. WAR IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


In the present fight between Japan and Sept. °37 June ’39 

China, are your sympathies with either JAPAN 2 JAPAN 2 

side? Cuina 47 CHINA 74 
NEITHER 51 NEITHER 24 


Would you join a movement in this country to Oct.°37_ June ’39 
stop buying goods made in Japan? Yes 37. Yes 66 
Do you think the U.S. should forbid shipment of arms or 


ammunitions from this country to Japan? (June 39) YEs 72 


Do you think the U.S. should forbid shipment of arms or 
ammunitions from this country to China? (June "39) No 60 


How far do you think the Fight Japan 6 
United States Government Protest through the State Department 18 


should go to protect Amer- Stop all shipments of war materials 


ican interests in China? from this country to Japan 51 
(July *39) Do nothing 25 
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SPANISH CIVIL WAR 

Which side do you sympathize 

with in the Spanish Civil War— Feb.'37 Feb.’38 Dec.’38 

the Loyalists or Franco? Loya ists 65 75 > 

FAVORITE EUROPEAN COUNTRY 

Which European country do you England 43 Sweden 4 

like best? (July ’39) France 11 Ireland 3 
Finland 4 Germany 3 
Switzerland 4 Others 28 

WAR ALLIANCES 


If there was a war between Germany and Russia, which 
side would you rather see win? (Jan. ’39) Russia 83 


If Germany and Italy go to war against England and France, 
do you think we should do everything possible to help England 
and France win, except go to war ourselves? (Feb. °39) YEs 69 


In case Germany and Italy go to war against England and France, how 
far should we go in helping England and France? 


Should we sell Britain and France food sup- Mar.’39 Apr.’ 30 


plies? Yes 76 Yes 82 
Should we sell them airplanes and other war = Mar.’39 Apr. '39 
materials? Yess52YEs 66 
Should we send our army and navy abroad to = Mar.*3g_-- Apr. *30 
fight Germany and Italy? No 83 No 8; 


In case Germany and Italy go to war against England and 
France, should we lend money to England and France to buy 
airplanes and other war materials in this country? (May °39) No 69 


If England and France pay something on the War debts they 
now owe us, should the United States lend them more money? 


(June *39) No 79 


Our present neutrality law prevents this country from seiling 
war materials to any countries fighting in a declared war. Do 
you think the law should be changed so that we could se!l war 
materials to England and France in case of war? (Apr. ’39) YeEs57 
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PART III: SOCIAL AND OTHER QUESTIONS 
AMERICANA 


AUTO ACCIDENTS ( Apr. °39) 
To reduce automobile acci- Brake and headlight inspection Yes go 


dents, would you favor any of Strict drivers’ tests Yes 87 
the following measures? Revoke drunken drivers’ license Yes 95 
Laws against jay-walking Yes 89 
Speed governors Yes 67 


Compulsory liability insurance Yes 76 


_AUTOMOBILE DRIVING (July ’39) 


Would you rather ride in a car driven by a man Man 60 
or a woman? Woman 8 
No DIFFERENCE 32 


What is a safe speed for driving on a normal 
stretch of good straight road outside of town and 


without crossroads? (Median) 50 M.P.H. 

Have you ever had an accident while you Men Drivers 

were driving? At least one accident 44 
No accidents 56 


Women Drivers 
At least one accident 32 
No accidents 68 


. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Should every automobile owner be required by law to carry ac- 
cident insurance? (July °38) Yes 84 


FATHER COUGHLIN (Jan. ’39) 


Have you listened to any of Estimated listeners 15,000,000 

Father Coughlin’s radio talks in (one or more broadcasts ) 

the last month? 
(If yes, how many times? ) Regular listeners 3,500,000 
In general do you approve or Regular listeners approving 67 
disapprove of what he says? Occasional listeners approving 51 
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. FINGERPRINTING 


Do you think all persons living in this country who are not 
citizens should be fingerprinted and registered with the Fed- 
eral government? (Jan. °39) 

Do you think everybody in this country should be finger- 
printed by the Federal government? (Jan. °39) 

FLYING 

If someone paid your way and you could go, would you be 
willing to fly across the Atlantic Ocean in one of the new com- 
mercial airplanes? (Feb. 39) 

If it didn’t cost you anything, would you like to learn how to 
fly an airplane? (May 39) 

Have you ever been up in an airplane? (Feb. °39) 
GAMBLING 


Do you think betting on horse races should be legal in this 
state? (May °38) 


During the past —_ Bought a ticket on a church raffle or lottery 


year, have you Bought a number on a punch board 


done any of the _ Played a slot machine 
following things: Played cards for money 
(Nov. °38) Bet on an election or some other event 


Bought a sweepstakes ticket 
Bet on a horse race 
Played the numbers game 


YEs 84 


YEs 71 


Yes 4! 


YES 42 
YES 22 


YEs 61 


YEs 29 
YEs 26 
YEs 23 
YEs 2! 
YEs 19 
YEs 12 
YEs 10 
YEs Q 


(Persons who did not play any game of chance 47) 


GOVERNMENT LOTTERIES 
Would you favor lotteries in your state to help pay the cost of 


government? (May °38) 


Do you think government lotteries would produce an unwhole- 
some gambling spirit in this country? 


5. KIDNAPING 


Do you think it should be against the law for a family to pay 
ransom to a kidnaper? (June °38) 


No 51 


YEs 5! 


Yes 67 
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66 MERCY DEATHS 


Do you favor mercy deaths under government § jan.’39 Apr.'39 
supervision for hopeless invalids? No 54 No 54 


In Chicago recently a family had to decide between letting 
its new born baby die, or have an operation that would 
leave the baby blind for life. Which course would you 


have chosen? (June °38) OPERATE 63 


. TOM MOONEY 


Would you like to see the new Governor of California free 


Tom Mooney? (Dec. °38) Yes 66 
68. MOST INTERESTING NEWS EVENTS OF 1938 ( Dec. °38) 
Czechoslovakia war crisis 23 +Business slump 5 
Nazi persecutions 12 World series 5 
Republican gains in Nov. election 10 Japan and China 4 
Corrigan’s flight 7 ClO and AF. of L. troubles 4 
Wage and hours bill 6 Others 1g 
New England hurricane 5 
69. NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 
Are you going to make any New Year's Most popular resolutions 


resolutions? If yes, list them. (Jan. “39) Save more money 
Improve character 


Better oneself in business 


vo. PROHIBITION 

If the question of national prohibition 

should come up again, would you vote Dec. °36 Feb.°38 Dec. °38 

for it? YEs 33 34 36 

Do you think drunkenness is increasing or INCREASING 40 

decreasing in this community? (Dec. °38) DECREASING 24 
ABOUT THE SAME 36 

Do you think liquor regulations here are too Too Srrict 4 


strict, not strict enough, or about right? NorSrrict Enoucu 53 
(Dec. °38) Asout Ricur 43 
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Do you think young people would be better off if we had 


national prohibition again? (Dec. ’38) No 57 
Do you ever drink any alcoholic beverages (such as wine, Yes 58 
beer, cocktails, highballs)? (July *39) No 42 
If not, do you disapprove of other people drinking? YEs 45 
(July °39) No 55 
. REGULATION OF TRUCKING 


Do you think freight trucks should be kept off highways dur- 
ing certain hours on Sundays and holidays? (Aug. °38) YEs 73 


ROOSEVELT TRIP TO ENGLAND 


It has been suggested that President and Mrs. Roosevelt go 
to England to pay a return visit to the King and Queen. Do 


you favor this idea? (July °39) YEs 51 
. SHORTS AND TOPLESS BATHING SUITS 

Do you think it is indecent for women to wear shorts for street 

wear? (July ’39) YEs 63 
Do you think it is indecent for men to wear topless bathing 

suits for swimming? (July °39) No 67 
SOCIAL CLASSES 

To what social class in this country do you feel you belong? Upper 6 
Middle class, upper class, or lower class? (Apr. °39) Mippie 858 

Lower 6 

STAR SPANGLED BANNER (Mar. ’39) 

Do you happen to know the name of the national Yes 68 
anthem of the United States? No or WronG 32 


Should “The Star Spangled Banner” be played at the end of 


every movie performance and when radio stations sign off 
at night? Yes 48 


Do you think that people should stand when “The Star 
Spangled Banner” is played in public? YEs 
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MEDICINE 


76. 


CANCER (April ’39) 


Do you think cancer is contagious? Yes 20 
Don’t Know 21 
No 59 
Do you think cancer is curable? Yes 64 
Which of these diseases would you hate most CANCER 76 
to have? TUBERCULOSIS 13 
Heart TROUBLE 9 
PNEUMONIA 2 


. HEALTH INSURANCE (June °38) 


Have you ever put off going to the doctor because of the cost? Yes 42 


If you were assured complete medical and 
hospital care for yourself in case of accident 


or illness (excluding dentistry) how much a_ Pay _ something 53 
month would you be willing to pay for this Not willing to enroll 13 
service? No opinion 34 


Do you think the government should be responsible for pro- 
viding medical care for people who are unable to pay for it? Yes 81 


Would you be willing to pay higher taxes for this purpose? Yes 59 


. POLL OF PHYSICIANS ONLY (June ’38) 


Do you approve of the principle of voluntary health insurance, 
where an individual insures for himself medical or hospital 
care by making regular payments to a health fund? YEs 7: 


Do you think the movement for voluntary health insurance 
will grow in this country during the next ten years? Yes 82 


If voluntary health insurance is widely adopted, do you 
think it will increase or decrease the income of the medi- 
cal profession? INCREASE 51 


Do you think the standards of medical practice are raised 
when physicians practice in groups, as in clinics? YEs 53 


Do you believe many persons in your community go without 
adequate medical care because they are unable to pay doctors’ 
fees? No 63 
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79. TUBERCULOSIS (June 39) 
What do you Germ 18 Exposure to weather 11 
think is the Rundowncondition 17 Bad food 8 
cause of tu- Malnutrition 13. Colds 6 
berculosis? Poor living conditions 12. Others 4 
Bad heredity II 
Do you think tuberculosis is contagious? Yes 76 
Do you think tuberculosis is inherited at birth? YEs 52 
Do you think tuberculosis is curable? Yes 86 
RELIGION 
80. CHURCH LOTTERIES 
Do you approve of churches raising money by lotteries and 
games of chance? (June °38) No 64 
81. CHURCH UNITY 
Do you think it would be a good thing for all Protestant 
churches in the United States to combine into one church? 
(June °38) No 53 
82. RELIGION (March °39) 


Do you go to church more often or less often LessOrren 5 
than your parents did? More Orten 1S 
Asout SAME 32 


Do you think interest in religion in Small Ur 
this community has increased or de- Farm Town ban 
creased during the past few years? INCREASED 27. 290s 42 
DecrEASED = 40 46 = 32 
Asout SAME 33 25 26 


Did you listen to any church services over the radio last Sunday’? No 64 
Would you like church better if there were no sermon? No 93 


What could churches do to increase More intelligent ministers 
the interest of the public? Arrange more social activities 


Become more modern and liberal! 
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FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 
IN TWO WORLD’S FAIRS 


By FREDERICK A. GUTHEIM 


Mr. Gutheim is Assistant Director of the Informational Service Division 
of the United States Housing Authority. Graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he was a junior staff member of the Institute for 
Government Research, Brookings Institution, and Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Social Science Research Committee at the Universit) 
of Chicago. He was consultant to the Committee on Theme of the 
New York World’s Fair, and program director of the U.S. Golden 
Gate International Exposition Commission. 


t ttetes the enormous attendances and the admitted cultural 
and propagandist influence of international expositions, the ana- 
lytical literature on this subject has been astonishingly slim.’ This 
is even more true of literature dealing explicitly with the rdle of 
the Federal government in such expositions, although more than 
$40,000,000 has been spent in such undertakings in the course of 
Federal participation in world’s fairs.* Even the simplest observa- 
tion of the behavior of exposition visitors, or the most rudimentary 
measurements of the influence of exhibits or expositions is lack- 


1 On fairs and expositions in general, see articles under “Fairs” and especially “Exposi 
tions, International” in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. There are also limited refer- 
ences to the subject in Lasswell, Casey and Smith, Propaganda and Promotional Activities 
(Minneapolis, 1935), pp. 332-3. Although not primarily concerned with expositions, 
W. C. Neely, The Agricultural Fair (New York, 1935), is a useful source on the histor) 
and sociological character of fairs in general. 

2 A useful compilation of data is contained in the Hearings Before the House Commit 
tee on Foreign Affairs, 75 Cong., 1 Sess., March 23, 1937, on the New York World's Fau 
1939. On p. 15 this document lists Federal expenditures in expositions to 1937. 

The vast majority of Federal Commissions set up to administer exposition activities 
have not printed their reports to Congress, but manuscript copies of the reports are filed 
in the Division of Conferences, Department of State. Among the more important printed 
reports are the illustrated report of the Philadelphia, 1926, National Sesquicentennial 
Exhibition Commission (Washington, 1927), and the report of the Chicago, 1933-34. 
Century of Progress Exposition Commission (Washington, 1935) printed as Senate Docu 
ment 174, 73 Cong., 2 Sess. Generally speaking, the financial data in these reports arc 
correct as far as they go, but the balance of the reports is less accurate. Attendance fig 
ures, in particular, should be viewed with deep skepticism. 
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ing.’ All things considered, there is probably no channel of propa- 
ganda, where the volume is so large, that has attracted so little seri- 
ous research, and no comparable field in which operators act less 
in the light of scientific knowledge.* 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the 
Federal government, along with many other exhibitors, commer- 
cial and governmental, are able to show relatively little in the way 
of tangible results for large expenditures of money. Unless this 
situation can be improved—and it can be—it would seem wiser 
for the government and many other agencies to confine their 
promotional activities to fields where results are less questionable 
and at least are easier to demonstrate. 

In 1939 three so-called international expositions took place 
in the United States. In New York, the New York World’s Fair 
created at Flushing Meadows an exposition covering more than 
1,200 acres, representing a total investment of more than $150,- 
900,000, and designed to attract from 40 to 60 million visitors 
during the 180 days of the Fair’s operation. In San Francisco, the 
Golden Gate International Exposition persuaded the United States 
government to create a 4oo-acre island on Yerba Buena shoals, 
and built there an exposition valued at $50,000,000 designed to 
attract 20,000,000 visitors over a period of ten months.* At Tampa, 

8 A beginning at quantification has been made in the field of museology with the studies 

the late Edward S. Robinson, and Professor Arthur W. Melton of the University of 
Missouri. See especially, The Behavior of the Museum Visitor (1928), and Problems oj 
Installation in Museums of Art (1935), and an early study of some methodological interest 

Horace H. F. Jayne on the problem of fatigue. Some of the difficulties encountered 
tudents in this ficld are exposed in the recent study by Miss Mildred Porter, Behavior 

' the Average Visitor to the Peabody Museum (1938). All of these studies have been 

blished by the American Association of Museums. 

Some useful studies may emerge from the current expositions. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has made a grant to publish the findings of the Buffalo Science Museum on visitor 
behavior, exhibits, installation, circulation, and other aspects of the two expositions. 
(he Carnegie Corporation has made a grant to the American Museum of Health for a 
tudy of the reactions of visitors to the medical and public health exhibits in the New 
York World's Fair. Dr. Mayhew Derryberry is in charge of the study. 

* Compare, tor example, the vast bodies of “rule of thumb” knowledge in commercial 
idvertising, motion pictures, radio or the press. In this connection, the files of BillAoard, 

periodical in part devoted to fairs and expositions, might be of some interest. 

The general character of attendance at the two major fairs in New York and San 


rancisco to June 15, 1939, indicates that the actual attendance by the end of the 1939 
tair periods will be in the neighborhood of 28,000,000 for the New York fair, and 


} 
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Florida, the state’s centennial was observed by an expansion of 
the Florida State Fair to include participation by the Federal 
government and some Latin American republics, thus making it 
technically “international” according to the definition of the 
Department of State. 


GOVERNMENTAL ASPECTS OF THE FAIRS 


Since the beginning, international expositions in all countries 
have been intimately associated with their governments. In 1851 
the great Crystal Palace exposition was not only the unflagging 
personal interest of Prince Albert, but, through the government, 
represented the growing interests of the merchant class. The great 
series of Paris expositions reflected not only the changing commer- 
cial structure of French society, and changing taste in the arts, 
but changing governmental policies as well. The Philadelphia 
centennial exposition (1876), and the Columbian exposition in 
Chicago (1893), represented more than patriotic and commem- 
orative occasions: they also drove ahead the process of industrial- 
ization, helped forge bonds of national unity, and _ solidified 
international prestige.° 

European governments—both national and municipal—have 
generally subsidized fairs and expositions. The French govern. 
ment, for example, put close to 200,000,000 francs into the Paris 
1937 exposition. But in the United States the direct subsidy has 
been avoided. Here the government’s aid has usually been limited 
to permanent physical improvements that have, by their timing 
or their location, helped the exposition, or to construction of 
a Federal building and provision of its exhibits. In passing, it 


9,000,000 for the San Francisco fair. The estimates of fair attendance are my own based 
on officially reported paid attendances. By their own legitimate expectations both major 
expositions are admittedly failures. 

6 Some recent references may be useful on the historical background of these occa- 
sions. For the great London exposition see, 1851 and The Crystal Palace, by C. Hobhouse 
(New York, 1937), and for the Paris expositions an excellent series of articles in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes by Raymond Isay (1936-37). An interesting historical view ot 
expositions is given by Dr. Siegfried Gideon, Plus (printed as a supplement to the 
Architectural Forum, December 1938), pp. 7-11, “Can Expositions Survive?” but in my 
opinion the author's question is better answered by Mrs. Elizabeth Mock in her artic! 
“The Paris Exposition,” in the Magazine of Art, May 1937, pp. 266-73. 
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might also be noted that expositions as non-profit educational in- 
stitutions are tax exempt. In these differences the exposition’s rela- 
tion to government is about the same as industry’s relation to 
government, country for country, with the exception of France, 
where the exposition is regarded more along cultural lines. 

Beginning in the middle of the nineteenth century interna- 
tional expositions of consequence were held about once every ten 
years, but the interval has become briefer and the size of the 
undertaking has increased with the development of the exposition 
as an institution, and with the enormously increased local com- 
mercial importance of the exposition. 

To protect themselves from too frequent demands to partici- 
pate, and from common irregularities in the management of 
international expositions, in 1928 twenty-one nations organized 
the International Bureau of Expositions to regulate their partici- 
pation, and to bring some order into the field. The Bureau has 
since developed a very tight control over its constituent members, 
and its strong collective bargaining power was shown when the 
New York World’s Fair was forced to agree to provide each of 
sixty-five nations with 10,000 square feet of free exposition space— 
at an estimated cost of nearly $2,500,000—as the price of general 
international participation.’ 

Characteristically, the United States chose not to become a 
member of the International Bureau, but developed in the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce services in recognition of the in- 
creased importance of expositions. In the Commerce Department 
an information bureau was created to collect and disseminate data 
on expositions and commercial fairs for the benefit of potential 
American exhibitors.* The State Department enlarged the Division 


* However, this sacrifice resulted in unparalleled international participation by sixty- 
our nations. On the International Bureau of Expositions, see Maurice Isaac, Les Expost- 
trons Internationales (Paris, 1936). M. Isaac is director of the Bureau. The history of the 

ovement is given pp. 15 ff. The negotiations of the World's Fair with the International 
Bureau are shrewdly described in the Saturday Evening Post for April 9, 1939. 

“A publication of this unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
International Fairs and Expositions (Washington, 1929), which gives a complete résumé 
| all periodical fairs and expositions. 
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of Protocol to a Division of Protocol and Conferences, and finall) 
created in 1938 a separate Division of Conferences, which also 
handles all matters pertaining to official participation in interna- 
tional expositions.” 

Since organization of the International Bureau, many of the 
principal European nations have created permanent offices in 
charge of matters pertaining to expositions, and to construct and 
administer national exhibits. Thus Great Britain, under the Board 
of Trade, has developed under Sir Edward Crowe an efficient and 
permanent device for systematic trade promotion, and the Nether 
lands a continuing office in charge of its representation at ex 
positions. 

The United States, while maintaining the information services 
referred to, still administers its participation in expositions by 
means of ad hoc commissions specially organized for each oc 
casion.”° 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL EXHIBITS 


The administrative pattern of Federal exhibits procedure re 
mained about the same down to 1936, when the government facc« 
the problem of two world’s fairs simultaneously in this country 
Usually under special congressional legislation and appropriations, 
a commission was set up. Traditionally the commission consisted 
of the Secretaries of State, Commerce, and Agriculture—recog 
nizing the triple interest of these three fields in the international 
exposition. The legislation employed was generally identical with 


® This agency publishes a periodical directory of American Delegates to Internationa 
Conferences, Congresses and Expositions, and American Representation on International 
Institutions and Commissions. 

10 A notable exception to the generally low level of reports on expositions is the Report 
of the Commission Appointed by the Secretary of Commerce to Visit and Rep 
upon the International Exposition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art 
aris, 1925. While the United States had declined to participate in this Exposition 
the grounds that “American manufacturers and craftsmen had almost nothing to exh 
conceived in the modern spirit,” the Commission concluded this was a mistaken ju 
ment. Their report was an extremely sophisticated document accurately forecast 
trends in design and production. It is an excellent demonstration of the technique 
which an alert administrator, in this instance Secretary Hoover, can harness intelligen 
in the performance of his work and direct and extend the constructive influences of a 


exposition. 
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that of previous occasions,'’ and the Commission behaved in 
about the same manner. At the first meeting a secretary was 
chosen, a United States Commissioner appointed as the executive, 
and usually an Assistant Commissioner. Then a formal resolution 
was passed delegating most of the powers of the Commission to 
the executive Commissioner. In practice the office of Commis- 
sioner seems to have been regarded as honorific in character and 
in most cases was employed as a sinecure for deserving party 
servants. The Assistant Commissioner was usually the operating 
executive. 

The next step was to appoint an architect to design a Federal 
Building to house the departmental exhibits. When these plans 
had been made the exhibit space in the building was divided into 
areas and, with equivalent allocations of funds, was parcelled out 
among the various governmental agencies which had expressed an 
interest in exhibiting. 

Each department or independent agency then determined 
how it chose to spend its allocation. The liberal provisions of the 
enabling laws, and the relatively hazy supervision by the General 
Accounting Office permitted some of the loosest uses of Federal 
funds on record. 

Here and there departments or agencies succeeded in spend- 
ing their allocations efficiently, usually where the head of an 
agency or his representative had some determined, positive idea 
to pursue. But even here the designers of the exhibit met the inex- 
orable fact of the exhibit building itself, with the limitations it im- 
posed; for the Federal building, however fine and dedicated to 
the principles of official architecture on the outside, displayed a 
county-fair arrangement inside. The visitor was led along corri- 
dors lined with stalls of approximately equal dimensions, each 
devoted to the story of one microscopic part of the Federal admin- 

The principal object of Federal exhibits, as described in the enabling legislation of 

r Commissions, is to exhibit “the Government of the United States, its executive de- 
tments, independent offices, and establishments, such articles and materials and docu- 
its and papers . . . as illustrate the function and administrative faculty of the Govern- 
wt in the advancement of industry, science, invention, agriculture, the arts and peace, 


nd demonstrating the nature of our institutions, particularly as regards their adaptation 
the needs of the people.” 
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istration. He was so confused and tired by the first ten or a dozen 
that he looked hopefully for the first exit. 

The result of this system, made more and more serious by the 
expanding number of government agencies, and the expanding 
nature of the Federal exhibit as a whole, was inevitable failure.’’ 
At the Century of Progress in 1933 the Federal exhibit was actually 
entered by less than 4 per cent of the total attendance to the expo- 
sition, and the vast majority of these visitors walked out the first 
exit.'* On a conservative basis it probably cost the Federal govern- 
ment about $6 to tell its story to every visitor who was effectively 
reached. 

This condition was not materially improved in subsequent 
Federal exhibits in San Diego, Cleveland, or Dallas, and experi- 
ments at improving efficiency merely proved that the system itself 
was at fault. Dissatisfaction among the more ambitious and 
aggressive agencies in the government became general, and seri- 
ous criticism was voiced inside the administration. At one point 
there was even an effort to organize these protests within the circle 
of permanent departmental officials concerned with exhibits, but 
it came to nothing. 

During May 1937, following the Presidential veto of the New 
York World’s Fair bill on the ground that the appropriation was 
too large, a special sub-committee on expositions of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Sol Bloom, inquired fully into the question of depart- 
mental participation. The sub-committee met in executive session 
and issued no report. Following the San Diego exposition in 1915 
a similar inquiry had been made by Representative Sheppard. The 

12 Likewise the record of United States exhibitions in foreign fairs is by no meat 
indicative of a serious or skilful approach. In the Paris 1937 Exposition, for example, the 
United States exhibit was very poorly received by Europeans, and unfavorably criticized 
in the American press. See Time, August 9, 1937, p. 16; an excellent comment by Anne 
O’Hara McCormick in the New York Times, July 24, 1937; and two typical reactio: 
by William F. McDermott in the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, September 2, 1937; and 
department store executive Irwin D. Wolf in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, August 14 
1937. A description of the building and its exhibits was published in the Architecturs 
Record for October 1937. 


13 This percentage may be set against 76 per cent of the total attendance which visit 
the most popular building in the Fair—the Ford exhibit. 
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objectives of the Bloom inquiry appear to have been (1) to permit 
an expression of views from the departments and agencies, and 
(2) to determine what provisions, if any, might be incorporated 
in legislation to check the abuses of the system. No decision ap- 
pears to have been reached, and certainly there was no consensus 
of opinion among the departmental representatives. At about this 
time, also, the Bureau of the Budget began consideration of a 
permanent, centralized exhibits agency. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 


When the government faced the twin expositions in New 
York and San Francisco in 1936, the time was rotten ripe for a 
revolutionary change in the entire administration of Federal ex- 
hibits. 

The New York World’s Fair Board of Design had created 
a Committee on Theme—a committee to develop a general theme 
for the Fair as a whole, to examine the content of non-commercial 
exhibits in the interest of improved coordination. The commit- 
tee surveyed the possibilities of the Federal government’s exhibit 
which, as the largest single free non-commercial and educational 
exhibit in the Fair, seemed of considerable importance. The com- 
mittee attempted to devise some plan which would prevent a repe- 
tition of the mistakes previously made by the government, and 
to insure a more effective use of the Federal appropriation. 

The plan ultimately devised threw out completely the old 
system of departmental allocations, and fixed all administrative 
responsibility for exhibits with the Commission. This permitted 
building and exhibits to be planned together to their mutual 
advantage. The new plan further provided for an elimination of 
departmental and agency lines, and administrative demarcations 
that had no popular significance, thus removing the menace of 
exhibits full of organization charts and operating statistics, and 
the threat of an exhibits plan which in itself resembled more an 
organization chart of the Federal administration than a rational 
exhibits scheme. The plan further provided for the establishment 
and development of a handful of major exhibits on general sub- 
jects into which would be woven the story of the essential services 
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of the government: the conservation of natural resources, the 
social services and insurance schemes, activities for youth and edu 
cation, housing in its various aspects, national defense, the govern- 
ment’s services to business and trade (including credit), agri 
culture in its various aspects, the research and scientific work of 
the government—these were typical of the general divisions of 
the Federal building proposed by the report of the Committee on 
Theme. Each of the major exhibits was to have been organized 
by a designer and a program director familiar with the subject 
matter, and in cooperation with the administrative agencies whose 
programs were described. The Commission, again, was to have 
complete charge of the construction of all exhibits, and the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the exhibits during the period of the Fair. 


FEDERAL EXHIBIT IN NEW YORK 

The report of the Committee on Theme was developed in 
some detail in conference with representatives of the various ad- 
ministrative agencies to be concerned, and was approved by the 
Fair’s Board of Design. This report appears to have been trans- 
mitted by the President of the Fair Corporation, Grover Whalen, 
to the Federal Commissioner, Edward Flynn, and such parts of it 
used by Commissioner Flynn as were congenial to his own plans. 
At an inter-departmental meeting in Washington, Commissioner 
Flynn outlined a plan for the creation of a series of “thematic” 
exhibits similar to the generally known proposal in the report of 
the Committee on Theme.”* A series of large inter-departmental 
committees were then created, one for each section of the Federal 
exhibit. But without concrete instructions, without secretaries, 
without direction, and without designers the committees seldom 
got beyond tiresome conversations. The whole plan wound up by 
an arbitrary division of running feet of exhibition space in a semi 
circular exhibition corridor. The Commission then proceeded to 
construct exhibits to fit this plan, reviewing the preliminary cd 
signs with the agencies concerned. 


'# Mimeographed transcript of Conference on N.Y. World's Fair of 1939 at U.S, D 
gral I 
partment of Agri ulture, August 26, 1937. 
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the The result, to the visitor, is substantially the same as in the 


du old type of Federal exhibit, save for the fact that one exhibition 
T- technique—the diorama**—predominates. The result is a 500-foot 
ori corridor, with a solid mass of departmental exhibits side by side; 
- of the county-fair type of exhibit pushed flat against the wall, with 
of the divisions by running feet instead of square feet. In short, 
on the New York Commission perpetuated the traditional type of 
zed government exhibit with a superficial grouping by subjects. 

ject While no attendance figures are being kept by the Federal 
1OSe Commission at the New York World’s Fair, estimates made on a 
ave sampling basis indicate that the attendance is a considerable im- 
per- provement over that at Chicago in 1933. However, comparison 
‘air. with other successful national exhibits and comparable commer- 


cial exhibits indicates that the Federal exhibit cannot be called a 
success in any true sense of the word. Considering the budget 


ae item of $650,000 for exhibits design and construction, the results 
i are still meagre. 
ans- FEDERAL EXHIBIT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
len, The Federal Commission for the San Francisco Fair appears 
of it to have fared somewhat better. In part this must be credited to the 
lans. dynamic and mercurial Commissioner George Creel, and in part 
oner to the steady administrative hand of the Assistant Commissioner 
atic” Harry R. Stutsman. Stutsman, in particular, had participated in 
rt of developing the report and plan of the Committee on Theme, and 
-ntal was in possession of the finished document. Likewise, he had 
leral previous experience with Federal participation in expositions, since 
ries, he had represented the Department of Commerce at the Dallas 
dom and Cleveland expositions.”* 
p by Beginning slowly and carefully, the Commissioners for the 
emi Golden Gate International Exposition developed a plan for a series 
“d to f functional exhibits, recognizing the different characteristics of 
y dk the two world’s fairs, and the relatively smaller amount of appro- 
\ diorama is a three-dimensional model with an illusion of perspective. 
oo * Comrmussioner Joseph W. Hiscox of the San Diego Exposition Commission was also 


experienced officer, in charge of the exhibition work of the Department of Agriculture 
(hese men are exceptions to the general rule. 
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priation."* The exhibits determined upon dealt with national de- 
fense, social affairs, conservation, economic affairs, science, hous- 
ing, recreation and Indians. In addition there were special exhibits 
on the WPA and the Coast Guard. 

Without the cumbersome committee system set un by the New 
York Commission, the various administrative agencies were can- 
vassed, and through constant discussion exhibit programs were 
developed to tell the story of government activities in the fields de- 
cided upon. Rarely did the representatives of the Commission meet 
with more than one agency at a time. As the programs for the 
various exhibits were formulated, determining the content of each 
exhibit, the message and the fundamental relationships and se- 
quences involved, these were reviewed in memorandum form by 
the participating agencies. Very few changes were made by the 
agencies, and almost no program changes were made by the agen- 
cies when the work was put into the design stage. 

The result of this procedure was that the various designers, 
each chosen because of his particular interest in and ability to 
design the particular exhibit, were presented with comprehensive 
and fully determined programs as a basis for the work. It was thus 
possible for the Commission to contract for design services with 
the best available men in the country, and to present them with 
a fairly exact statement of their duties. In addition, the work of 
the designers and the final appearance of the exhibit were greatly 
helped by the fact that plans for the building could be drawn by 
the architect to fit an established scheme of exhibits. The design- 
ers worked cooperatively with the architect in known spaces. The 
result was the elimination of a large amount of waste both in the 
drafting room and on the job, and the immense improvement of 
many exhibits by natural lighting. Finally, a comprehensive cir- 
culation scheme for visitors through each exhibit and through the 
Federal building as a whole was achieved, based on the most 
accurate scientific data available."* The evident success of the 

17 Congress appropriated $3,000,000 for the New York World's Fair Commission and - 


$1,500,000 for the Golden Gate Exposition Commission. 
18 Particularly the data compiled by Melton and Robinson already referred to. 
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scheme is summed up in the observation of the Architectural 
Forum that this was “probably the first time in any exposition that 
the Stars and Stripes have flown above a government building 
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and display of first-rate quality. 


ADVANCES IN TECHNIQUE 


The superiority of the technique illustrated in the Federal 
exhibit in the San Francisco exposition is shown primarily by the 
fact that the exhibit there succeeds in coming to grips with real 
issues, especially in the elusive field of social and economic affairs, 
with which no previous government exhibition had been able to 
deal. The conversion of these abstract issues into visual presenta- 
tions is probably the most significant aspect of exhibits work in 
the entire history of Federal exhibits. 

This may be clearer if we look for a moment at the history 
of Federal exhibits. In the Philadelphia centennial of 1876 the 
most important exhibits were those of actual objects: cannon, fish, 
implements, and so forth. Later by the device of the model (in- 
cluding the diorama), the photograph, the map, and other means, 
additional activities of the government were portrayed. With the 
advance of exhibition technique it gradually became possible to 
get away from tangibles and to describe some of the less concrete 
but often more important work of the government. Now, with 
modern designers ranging freely over the whole range of social 
and economic data, and having demonstrated that an exhibition 
on infant mortality, the post office, or the weather bureau can be 
just as interesting as a flying fortress or a working model of a milk 
cow, there appear to be no inherent limitations on the visual pres- 
entation of social activity. The abstract has been made concrete 
and an entire new range of subject matter has been entered.”° 

The new exhibit technique, as shown in the Federal exhibit at 
San Francisco, has obvious precedents in modern commercial art 

'® Architectural Forum, June 1939, p. 464. 
“°lt is interesting to speculate on the fact that where commercial exhibits had the 
advantage within the limitations of old exhibit technique, owing to the concrete character 


of their products, the government is now in a position to exploit the inherently greater 
nterest of its own activities. 
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and in architecture.*' Primarily it is not a new means of presenting 
material but a new attitude toward the material presented. There 
is a great deal more thinking and research done to analyze ou: 
the essential elements, and a great deal more conscious attention 
given the visitor who ultimately views the exhibit. The attitude 
of the visitor and the purpose of the exhibit are the two predomi 
nant factors in the designer’s mind. With these established a dis- 
cipline is created in terms of which the exhibit is designed. 

Few new techniques have been created in either of the two 
major expositions, but the variations on established techniques 
are infinite. Within these terms a map may be produced in a new 
material (as the cork map in the Portuguese pavilion in New 
York), a simple statistical graph becomes dramatic in neon, a 
photographic enlargement (as in the Swedish exhibit in New 
York) a key to understanding, or a simple model full of excit 
ment (as in the exhibit at San Francisco on air-mass analysis). 
The handling of circulation, the proper development of a general 
over-all design in terms of space and color to create a pleasant 
atmosphere, careful attention to thinking through individual ex- 
hibits and planning their proper sequence, recognition of factors 
of behavior and fatigue—these are the fundamental problems of 
modern exhibit design in which great progress is now being made. 








INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF EXHIBITIONS 


In New York and San Francisco the government has made 
radical departures from the traditional method of administering 
its participation in expositions and in the design and technique 


21 A brief discussion of the Federal buildings and exhibits at the two Fairs will | 
found in the special numbers of the Magazine of Art for March (San Francisco) and M 
(New York), 1939, and in the June 1939 issue of the Architectural Forum. An exce!\« 
statement of the new exhibition technique is given by the Swiss-American desigt 
Herbert Matter in the Architectural Record, January 1938, pp. 52-59. 

Those interested in commercial exhibition technique might find the specia! issu 
Pencil Points for January 1937, largely devoted to the work of Walter Dorwin Teag 
useful. For purposes of general information on trends in commercial art including « 
hibits consult the files of Arts et Metiers Graphique, Gebrauchgraphik, Art and Indus: 
L' Architecture Aujourd’hui, Casabella, Domus, and the Architectural Review 

22 The small North Carolina state exhibit in the New York Fair shows what can 
done by applying this fresh point of view to the rigid tourist-and-trade-promotion for: 
of a state exhibit. 
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of exhibition. This evolution is not unique to the Federal gov- 
ernment: it is paralleled by the experience of General Motors and 
other large diversified corporations. In view of the vast numbers 
of people affected by this type of activity, and the substantial 
amounts of money involved, this is a welcome improvement. 

But to students of public opinion it is even more important 
since it shows how the range of exhibitable material has been 
expanded, and how government is adding another formidable 
technique to its methods of public information. George Wash- 
ington’s admonition in his Farewell Address to promote “as an 
object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge,” is being realized in yet another field. In the United 
States the exhibit is fast approaching the importance it has long 
had in European nations. 

By the time the Paris 1937 exposition had opened, it was clear 
that the structure of the modern exposition had radically altered. 
No longer was commercial expansion the primary consideration, 
and no longer was the tone one of constructive internationalism. 
With the Adler-topped granite shaft of the Nazi German govern- 
ment glowering at the stainless-steel sculpture of a group of work- 
ers which crowned the adjacent building of the U.S.S.R., it was 
clear that political propaganda and bitter and aggressive national- 
ism were the primary note. The Italian genius for exhibition, so 
well demonstrated at Milan 1933 and Brussels 1935, provided 
further evidence that the axis states were in possession of a propa- 
ganda technique of superlative importance. The Times of London 
during the summer of 1937 was full of letters pointing this out. 

Both in New York and San Francisco, exhibitions of the 
Federal government have shown substantial progress in adminis- 
tration and design. But this is only a beginning. Both Commis- 
sions are operating under antiquated legislation which is seriously 
deficient from an operating viewpoint, and lacks provision for 
necessary financial control to prevent irregularities and abuses. 
In both cases Congress was sufficiently late in appropriating funds, 
and the Commissions so late in organizing, that serious difficulties 
resulted. Since both Commissions are ad hoc bodies, which came 
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into existence to do their respective jobs, and will disappear when 
that work is done, there is no element of continuity or accumulated 
experience to assure the perpetuation of gains already made. Both 
Commissions have made new experiments in design, but neither 
can be said to have achieved entirely satisfactory results; even in 
the case of San Francisco, where, comparatively, the results are 
extremely good, the path by which they were reached was un- 
necessarily thorny. 

What the current Federal experience with expositions shows 
is not how the job should be done, but the fact that it can be done 
and is worth while doing. If the government is impressed by that 
demonstration, and wishes to set up effective administrative ma- 
chinery to accomplish these results, it will be necessary to create a 
permanent, continuing agency to handle the work, to endow it by 
law with reasonable powers and duties, and with adequate funds, 
to make it financially responsible and as non-political as an agency 
concerned with policy can be, and to give it a reasonable amount 
of time and opportunity to experiment with technique and design. 
In the light of the President’s Executive Order No. 8248 of Sep- 
tember 11, 1939, such a permanent agency might be lodged cen- 
trally in the Office of Government Reports. 

If the proposed participation by the United States in the 
Rome 1942 exposition is to be any more than an international cour- 
tesy, not only the question of efficient performance but of content 
is likewise raised. In the discretion of the Commissioners, the 
general authority of previous exposition legislation to exhibit “the 
nature of our institutions, particularly as regards their adaptation 
to the needs of the people” might be a peculiarly adroit means 
of implementing national policy! On the other hand, there is 
every likelihood that the officers responsible for the work would 
build a scale reproduction of Mount Vernon (as we did in the 
Paris Colonial exposition in 1931), or tell some pretty historical 
tale. In that case one might legitimately doubt whether the final 
result, good or bad, was commensurate with the effort expended. 
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THE NATIONAL PUBLICITY BUREAU 
AND BRITISH PARTY PROPAGANDA 


By RALPH D. CASEY 


Professor Casey is Chairman of the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota and Editor of the Journalism Quarterly. For 
some years he was a member of the Committee on Pressure Groups and 
Propaganda of the Social Science Research Council, and he collaborated 
with Harold D. Lasswell and Bruce L. Smith in preparing the monu- 
mental bibliography, Propaganda and Promotional Activities, which is 
familiar to all workers in the field. This article, based on materials gath- 
ered by the author on a Guggenheim fellowship in England, 1937-38, 
describes one of the most important of British political devices, yet one 
which is unknown to the general public and to most scholars both here 
and abroad. 


P rospects of a long war will mean the postponement of the 
British Parliamentary election, normally due to be held not later 
than 1940, and future events may lead to further Ministerial 
changes and even to profound alterations in the political party 
situation in Britain. But should the Allies prove victorious, the 
National Government, an alliance of the Conservative, National 
Labor, and Liberal National parties led at present by Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain, will no doubt ask for another mandate to govern 
the country. The National Government armed Britain and prob- 
ably until the end of the war will direct the nation’s part in the 
fray. It will seek vindication of its policy at the polls. 

When that time comes, the National Government will need 
to lay down a heavy barrage of electoral propaganda. Then what 
may be left of the propaganda bureaus of its three coalition par- 
ties, smoothly functioning up to the eve of the Polish crisis, can 
be called into service. And it may rely once more on the National 
Publicity Bureau, a strong and little known propaganda organi- 
zation that served valiantly on the political front in the past. 

With plenty of money to spend, the National Publicity 
Bureau was the spearhead of National Government propaganda 
in the 1935 campaign. It created striking innovations in the use 
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of propaganda media in a British election, retained some of the 
best brains in the commercial public relations field in London, 
and helped the National Government win its spectacular victory 
over the Labor and Liberal Parties. Under its aegis, there was 
carried through the first modern, large-scale propaganda cam- 
paign on a national basis in the history of British politics, yet it 
worked so unobtrusively and anonymously that few outside the 
ranks of professional politicians and organization men had any 
appreciation of its potency. Its major point of policy is to remain 
discreetly in the background. 

In American party warfare, as in British prior to 1935, there 
has been no organization comparable to the National Publicity 
Bureau. Independently organized, it aids the National Govern- 
ment in its political campaigns by employing its own propaganda 
staff while maintaining at the same time a liaison with its “oppo- 
site numbers” in the older-established party bureaus to ensure 
smooth propaganda planning and agreement on policy. 

Destined to play a leading réle in British campaigns, the 
Bureau was established in January 1935, some ten months before 
the General Election, to unify the propaganda of the three parties 
that rallied behind Ramsay MacDonald when he set out to justify 
the National Government’s four years in office. Of equal impor- 
tance in the creation of the Bureau was the desire to raise money 
for campaign purposes. By persuading moneyed interests that it 
was not, in effect, a political party organization, the Bureau ob- 
tained a generous supply of funds which made possible its suc- 
cessful propaganda campaign. 

After the 1931 election, when Prime Minister MacDonald 
campaigned under the banner of National Government and put 
to rout his old friends and political associates in the Labor Party, 
he thought it necessary to begin building for the next election. 
All parties had suffered heavily through the depression that then 
gripped Britain. The backbone of the National Government was, 
of course, the Conservative Party, but that organization had in- 
vested heavily in railroad shares, which were then at rock-bottom 
levels, and the Tories were in bad shape financially. 
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Experts on British politics say Stanley Baldwin, the Conserva- 
tive leader, was not one to trouble himself greatly with the prosaic 
details of political canvassing and money raising. Since he had 
achieved success in normal political times through his platform 
and Parliamentary utterances and his extraordinary gift of sens- 
ing the common sentiments of England, he was not the man to 
provide the plan for financing a future campaign. 

Not so MacDonald, the born political organizer, who was 
prepared to tackle the problem. There is no agreement on who 
should be credited with the idea of originating the National Pub- 
licity Bureau,’ but if the plan actually did not germinate in the 
head of MacDonald, it had his enthusiastic blessing. 

Party leaders, requiring funds and desiring an over-all propa- 
ganda program to unify the promotional effort of the three 
separate Government parties, devised the unique plan, mentioned 
in the foregoing, to get contributions and to centralize the propa- 
ganda of the campaign. The National Publicity Bureau was set 
up as a “non-political” organization, ostensibly with no party 
afhliation and outwardly designed to bring about national unity 
in the recovery period on a non-partisan basis. Thus, although there 
are by-laws in the articles of incorporation of many British com- 
panies which forbid contributions to political parties as such, it 
was possible for manufacturers and industrialists to donate funds 
to the N.P.B. since it described itself as a kind of “businessmen’s 
publicity bureau” working in the national interest. 

J. H. Thomas, who retained a Cabinet post after deserting the 
Labor Party with MacDonald, and other political intimates of 
the Prime Minister made contacts in the city of London and 
earmarked funds for political purposes. A substantial sum was 
accumulated which was available for expenditure in the cause of 
the National Government but which was not to be expended for 
the purposes of any individual party supporting the Government. 


1 Neville Chamberlain and Sir Kingsley Wood, the present Air Minister who en 
larged the excellent publicity program of the General Post Office while serving as Post 
master General, are said by some political leaders to have proposed the Bureau's « 
ganization 
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The success of the N.P.B. in filling its war chest had impor- 
tant repercussions. When the Tories undertook to obtain con- 
tributions, they found to their surprise, and perhaps to their dis- 
may, that the N.P.B. solicitors had combed important lists of 
prospects. As a result of this, the Bureau aroused suspicion in the 
breasts of certain influential Tories who feared that the new 
organization was attempting to supersede the legitimate functions 
of the Conservative Party, if not to undertake steps in the forma- 
tion of a national party destined to obliterate the power, and even 
the identity, of the three separate groups that formed the National 
Government coalition. For a year or more a “behind-the-scenes” 
struggle was carried on to prevent the ambitious N.P.B. from 
depriving the existing party organizations, including the Con- 
servative Central Office, of the direction of the election. 

When fully a year before the General Election of November 
14, 1935, plans had matured for the setting up of the National 
Publicity Bureau, Sir Kingsley Wood, then Postmaster General, 
in the capacity of political representative of Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, was entrusted with the general direction of the new propa- 
ganda and electioneering organization, and, since there was al- 
ready in existence a National Government Coordinating Commit- 
tee (a small body of members of Parliament representing the three 
National Government parties)’ it was expected that this commit- 
tee would form the nucleus of the new Bureau. 

But when the plan for the administration of the N.P.B. came 
to the attention of leading Conservatives in the autumn of 1934, 
they were quick to realize the important powers and responsi- 
bilities assumed by the new organization, and they raised objec- 
tions. Duties assigned to the Bureau included the direction of 
Government propaganda, the responsibility for the allocation of 
constituencies for the General Election among the three Govern- 

2 The members of the Coordinating Committee were: Conservative—Lord Stonehaven, 
chairman of the Conservative Party Organization, and Capt. H. D. R. Margesson, Chief 
Government Whip; Liberal National—Leslie Hore-Belisha, then Minister of Transport, 
and J. Blindell, Party Whip; National Labor—Earl De La Warr, Parliamentary Secretary 


to the Ministry of Agriculture, and Malcolm MacDonald, then Parliamentary Secretar’ 
to the Dominions Office. 
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ment parties, and advisory authority in the formulation of the 
Government's election policy.* The aroused critics of the plan re- 
fused to submit the direction of the new bureau to the existing 
Coordinating Committee unless party organizers, who were in 
charge of the individual headquarters of the parties, were added 
to the panel. In response to an urgent Tory demand, the origi- 
nators of the Bureau were compelled to add the new members,* 
and it even appears that there was a later modification of the com- 
mittee membership to put down the fears of the Conservatives 
that the N.P.B. was ambitious to become a strong national party.” 
While the Conservatives probably felt that Sir Kingsley Wood was 
unlikely to initiate the building up of a big political machine 
through the N.P.B., nevertheless, since he had shown signs of 
being a “careerist,” there were anxieties. Leading Tories were un- 
willing to see the control of the Tory machine pass into the hands 
of the enlarged Coordinating Committee." 

There were shudders in some quarters when the well in- 
formed London Morning Post on March 4, 1935, reported that 
“an official announcement will shortly be made of the appoint- 
ment of Sir Kingsley Wood, Postmaster General, to be Director of 
Publicity and Propaganda for the National Government.” If this 
plan actually incubated, it must have met with strong opposition. 
The fact that Sir Kingsley was an official associated with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation was alone a cause of concern in 
more than the Tory camp.’ Whatever the truth of the report, the 
fact is the appointment was never officially ratified. 

8 London Morning Post, December 20, 1934. 

4 They were: Sir Robert Topping, General Director of the Conservative Central Office 
and Principal Agent of the Party; Dr. J. Hunter, Liberal National Chief Organizer, and 
W. G. Spofforth, Secretary and Organizer of the National Labor Committee. 

5 London Morning Post, March 4, 1935. 

6 thid., December 20, 1934. 

7 News story in the London News Chronicle, March 14, 1935. This newspaper spokes- 
man for the Liberal Opposition charged that those in charge of National Government 
propaganda changed front on the plan and that Sir Kingsley was, in fact, then reduced 
to equal status with his colleagues on the Bureau committee. 

The News Chronicle published an editorial on the date of the appearance of the news 
story from which the following is excerpted: 


“Why should the Minister in executive charge of the onerous duties of the Post Office 
be required to act as ‘Yes Man’ of a Party? Why should the ultimate chief of the B.B.C. 
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The “show-down” in the controversy over the powers of the 
N.P.B. came at the annual meeting of the Central Council of the 
National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations when 
Lord Stonehaven read a prepared statement to the delegates to 
the effect that Sir Kingsley had assured him that the National 
Publicity Bureau was a “purely temporary organization” and that 
its activities would cease at the General Election.* It seems evident 
that since Lord Stonehaven had a formal statement on hand, he 
had talked over with Sir Kingsley the future of the N.P.B. and 
had informed the latter he was going to make Wood responsible 
if the Bureau continued. The pledge to disband the Bureau was 
never fulfiiled and the N.P.B. continues to operate. Indeed, less 
than a month after the National Government had won its victory 
in the General Election, leaders of the three Government parties 
went so far as to discuss a plan for the reconstruction of the 
National Government’s political organization, entailing a pro- 
posed transfer of the Conservative Party propaganda department 
to the N.P.B. and the embryonic publicity bureaus of the two other 
members of the coalition as well, so that the N.P.B. would be the 
sole source of government propaganda.” The plan was never car- 
ried out. 

While the creation of the N.P.B. can be traced back to the 
political events of 1931 which brought about the coalition of the 
Conservatives, the MacDonald Laborites and the Liberals, the 
bureau was also rooted in the earlier history of the Tory organ- 
ization. It was a development of a new outlook on the propaganda 
problem which was achieved in 1927 when the Conservative Party 
was reorganized. 

Prior to 1927, Conservative Party propaganda was elementary, 
consisting largely of the preparation and distribution of leaflets 
and pamphlets. The only posters produced were double-crown 
size, suitable for a showing in constituency headquarters and meet- 
be appointed ‘Gramophone speaker’ of a Conservative Party Headquarters? Why should 
a Minister whose salary is a charge on the general body of taxpayers be seconded b 
the Prime Minister for the particular job of ‘boosting’ the Conservative Party?” 


8 The Times, March 28, 1935; London Morning Post, December 5, 1935 
® London Morning Post, December 5, 1935. 
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ing places, but inadequate for display on the billboards. All this 
material was sold by the Central Office to the constituencies. Since 
the sale of leaflets and pamphlets was dependent upon the finances 
of individual constituencies, it was quite useless to plan a national 
propaganda campaign which would have the effect of blanketing 
every division in the country. With the problem of assuming the 
salary of a full-time political agent and other expenses, a relatively 
poor constituency was in no position to “plunge” by making a 
liberal expenditure on propaganda. Propaganda, then, was good 
or inferior depending upon the sum total finances, imagination 
and skill of various local constituencies; and it was not correlated. 

Moreover, the Central Office of the Party was not organized 
to permit careful attention to propaganda. The Chief Agent con- 
trolled all the various departments, including press publicity and 
propaganda, and constant supervision of the promotional work 
was lacking. 

In January 1927, Baldwin’s friend, J. C. C. Davidson (later 
Viscount Davidson), became chairman of the Conservative Party 
Organization and under his direction the Central Office was so 
reorganized that two executive branches were set up: organ- 
ization under a Chief Agent; propaganda under a director of pub- 
licity. A new agent went in at the head of the organizational side. 
Mr. Davidson had become convinced there was an able man on 
the General Staff of the War Office, a Major (George) Joseph 
Ball (later Sir Joseph Ball), who had had propaganda experience 
during the war." On invitation of the Party Chairman, Sir Joseph 
relinquished a post as Civil Assistant to the Director of Military 
Operations to become propaganda chief in the Conservative Party 
headquarters. 

Sir Joseph was an innovator. He inaugurated sound motion pic- 
tures in party propaganda even before the talkies were showing 
in the motion picture theaters, and sent out the first motion 
picture vans to propagandize the Conservative cause in the spring 

10 Sir Joseph Ball was called to the Bar in 1913 and in the Bar final was first in the 
first-class honors List. For several years he heid important appointments in the War 


Office, received special mention for his war services, was awarded the Military Order 
ot the British Empire, and knighted in 1936. See London Daily Telegraph, March 8, 1927. 
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of 1927. Dissatisfied with the former conception of leaflet and 
pamphlet propaganda, the Party Chairman and his propaganda 
chief began the practice of mass distribution of leaflets and pam- 
phlets on any point of urgent and national importance. These 
propaganda pieces were paid for out of central funds and were 
supplied free to constituencies, which undertook to distribute 
them. The 1929 campaign was noteworthy since this was the 
first occasion when large 16-, 32-, and 64-sheet letterpress posters 
were used on the billboards to promote a party’s cause. All of 
these innovations were to be expanded by the National Publicity 
Bureau in a strikingly effective way later on. 

Despite the propaganda and other changes effected in Mr. 
Davidson’s régime, influential Conservatives felt his direction of 
the Party had not been satisfactory. After the 1929 election Neville 
Chamberlain stepped into the Central Office to reorganize affairs. 
Under his plan, Sir Joseph was made director of research in the 
party organization to meet Chamberlain’s desire for a Central 
Office section working permanently on policy and long-range 
planning, and changes were made in the political organization 
division. Sir Patrick Gower, who had served as joint private secre- 
tary to three Prime Ministers, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. MacDonald, 
and Mr. Baldwin, became chief publicity officer in succession to 
Sir Joseph.” 

In the subsequent working out of the propaganda program 
of the N.P.B., both Ball and Gower exercised great influence. Sir 
Patrick was appointed liaison officer between the N.P.B. and the 
Conservative Central Office by Lord Stonehaven, apparently at 
Sir Kingsley Wood’s request,’* and he now holds the title of 
director of the Bureau. Sir Joseph, vice-chairman, occupied an 


11 As early as March 1928 it was reported that Sir Patrick Gower had been appointed 
to “an important post in the Conservative Central Office.” (London Daily News, March 
6, 1928.) In order to accept this appointment, Sir Patrick was required to resign from 
the Civil Service and to withdraw from his post as Baldwin's principal private secre- 
tary. Sir Patrick was appointed to take control of the Conservative Central Office propa- 
ganda department when the Party reorganization went into effect. (The Times, December 
3, 1929.) 

12 The Times, March 28, 1935. 
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important place with Wood and Gower on what was the propa- 
ganda “board of strategy” of the Bureau. 

The N.P.B. engaged a large staff and sketched out an am- 
bitious program. Press Secretaries, Incorporated, a London public 
relations firm, was engaged to handle many phases of the propa- 
ganda work, and the fact that this company signed up experts on 
a five-year contract is a significant indication that some of the 
political leaders fully expected the Bureau would have a long life. 

The Bureau’s propaganda strategy was to avoid answering 
questions raised by the opposition parties. Its whole campaign was 
built upon the appeal of good times, fewer unemployed, increased 
prices for farm commodities, and the expansion of trade and in- 
dustry. An additional appeal was support of the League of Nations 
and the principles of collective security. 

The Bureau called into play, on a far more extensive scale 
than in 1929, political posters and motion picture vans and made 
wide use of pictorial broadsides. Evidently in accord with Sir 
Joseph Ball’s earlier practices, the N.P.B. made intensive use of 
new media and subordinated old techniques. 

The British election law requires that Parliamentary candi- 
dates must certify what they have spent during the intensive ten 
days’ or two weeks’ campaign period. Since the N.P.B. started 
its poster, motion picture, and broadside campaign months in 
advance of the General Election, it could blanket the country by 
drawing upon its central war chest without levying a charge 
against constituencies. It could operate under the fiction that it 
was not conducting a political propaganda campaign, but one in 
the national interest. Organized as an independent agency, it could 
put up posters in any constituency where billboards could be leased 
without consulting the local constituency organization or either 
of the coalition party local committees. It is not entirely clear what 
plan was followed for pro-rating the expenses of the posters to 
the 600 constituencies during the short period of the active 
campaign. 

Technical details and the arrangements for the rental of bill- 
board space were placed in the hands of the Benson advertising 
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agency which had handled the 1929 poster campaign,’* but the 
wording and form of all posters were drafted and settled by the 
N.P.B. committee. 

When 48-sheet posters appeared on the London billboards in 
April, seven months in advance of the General Election, a new era 
in British political propaganda was under way. In the provinces, 
voters’ attention was arrested by 16-, 32-, and 48-sheet posters pro- 
claiming the Government’s record in housing, unemployment pay, 
farm wages, workers’ savings, wages, and employment. Scotland 
got a specially-prepared 48-sheet poster. The Government could 
not brag about farm wages in depressed agricultural Scotland, and 
a slogan that the National Government “Saved Scottish Agri- 
culture from Collapse” was substituted for the more optimistic 
shibboleth on the English billboards in rural areas. 

Records in slum clearance, production of manufactured goods, 
persons employed, and houses built were blazoned in an entirely 
new series of posters in May; and throughout Britain in June a 
48-sheet poster proclaimed 


Britain Sull Forging Ahead 
Under National Government 


More Trade More Wages 
More Workers Lower Taxes 


| Sound Finance Always Pays 
| ; ested 
A special “Seaside Campaign” in towns where people could 
be reached during their vacations was launched by the N.P.B. in 
August and September, and a big scheme was contrived for the 
important industrial towns in the fall campaign. For the smaller 
villages and towns from August to October this text was carried: 


NEWS RECORDS—A MILLION MORE IN WORK—A MIL- 


18 This agency popularized Guinness ale and other well known commodities made in 
the British Isles. 
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LION NEW HOUSES BUILT UNDER NATIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. From September to November, the big “Autumn 
scheme” included a campaign that ran for thirteen weeks, con- 
sisting of 16-, 32-, and 48-sheet posters. One of the displays was 
pictorial. Three soccer players, representing the three parties in 
the National Government, advanced toward the goal-line with 
the ball. The slogan ran: ITS TEAM WORK THAT COUNTS 
—SUPPORT NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Still another, dis- 
played during the intensive closing days of the campaign, pre- 
sented a portrait of Stanley Baldwin with a quotation from a 
campaign address: “Stand By the National Government and Show 
the World That Britain Is United In Defense of Peace, Security 
and Progress.” 

At the insistence of Ramsay MacDonald, a special poster for 
Seaham Harbour, his old constituency, was prepared. It bore his 
likeness and carried the text: “Vote for MacDonald—1931 He 
Stood by the Country When Others Ran Away—1935 He Stands 
by Seaham—He Never Runs Away—SEAHAM STANDS BY 
HIM.” 

Seaham, however, defeated MacDonald. 

With the intention of winning the support of the shop work- 
ers who travel to and from work in the Underground, London's 
subway system, the N.P.B. ran a special campaign of advertising 
cards from April 27 to June 20 carrying the “punch” line: 


Sales in Shops Up 
By Millions of Pounds 


Another departure from the old ways of planning propaganda 
was the issuance in millions of copies of attractively-printed pic- 
torial broadsides designed to look like ordinary tabloid popular 
newspapers. Mass appeal was uppermost in the minds of those 
who edited the series, pictures were selected whose propaganda 
intent was either concealed or subordinated to “human interest” 
or pictorial value, and the special departments numbered women’s 
features, dress patterns, crosswood puzzles, sports items, and the 
like. But propaganda articles in support of the National Govern- 
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ment were a necessary part of the contents. The broadsides were 
New London Pictorial for metropolitan residents, Popular Illus- 
trated for provincial England and Wales, and Scottish Illustrated 
for Scotland. These editions came into being in January 1935, and 
had an estimated circulation in the early months of between 
3,000,000 and 4,000,000, which was later increased to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000. They were given away to key constituencies in 
an average supply of 10,000 lots, and a grant of money from the 
N.P.B. made distribution through each district certain. 

No political party in the western democracies utilizes political 
propaganda motion pictures as extensively as does the Tory organ- 
ization in Great Britain. In the 1935 campaign, the National Pub- 
licity Bureau combined with the Conservative and Unionist Film 
Association, the movie propaganda section at Central Office, to 
conduct showings in practically every important constituency 
in the country. 

When the National Publicity Bureau was organized, it set up 
its own film organization, specializing in indoor showings. The 
Conservative Party retained control of the outdoor vans. The 
N.P.B. purchased seventeen vans and equipped them to carry por- 
table indoor motion picture equipment for 16 mm. films and to 
generate electricity for showings in village halls where no power 
was available. The vans went on the road in March 1935, and gave 
continuous showings throughout the year.'* Neither the Labor 
Party nor the Liberal Opposition had funds to meet this challenge. 

This is the record of an organization that broke down the 
traditions of British electoral propaganda. Unsung and unnoticed 
by the British public and even the students of politics, who attrib- 
uted its work to the established political parties, it will occupy a 
place when the history of a stormy period of British domestic life 
is written, and it may serve the Tories in future contests with the 
Opposition. 

14 The N.P.B. film unit is still an important propaganda division. In the 1936-37 indoor 


campaign, N.P.B. conducted 2,048 showings in 304 constituencies, with a total attendance 
of 370,515. This was an off-election year. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


By MADGE M. McKINNEY 


The author is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Hunter College 
of the City of New York. The article is another of the studies which 
the QuaRTERLY presents from time to time in an effort to furnish the 
student of public opinion with additional data on the perplexing prob- 
lem of how the voter makes up his mind. 


Thoughtful persons often ask “Why do people vote as they do?” 
This question is particularly baffling when the vote is upon numer- 
ous issues and affects diverse interests. It is well known that many 
groups spare neither time nor money to influence votes, but few 
attempts have been made to measure the potency of their efforts. 
The referendum on the amendments to the State Constitution in 
New York last November offered an excellent opportunity to 
study the effectiveness of such forces. 

Nine amendments were offered to the voters. These amend- 
ments constituted practically a complete constitutional revision 
and, as might be expected, many interests brought pressure upon 
the voters. Religious leaders threw their whole weight in support 
of or in opposition to certain amendments, gubernatorial candi- 
dates urged the passage of some of the amendments and the defeat 
of others, leaders of organized labor proclaimed that certain meas- 
ures must be passed and others rejected, newspapers and civic 
organizations joined the forces—often making counter recom- 
mendations. 

Obviously, all of these influences cannot be isolated and even 
the most widespread of them cannot be measured with any degree 
of accuracy, but certain comparisons can be made and certain 
mathematical tools of measurement can be used to discern their 
effectiveness. Some of the conclusions of such an analysis might 
point the way to more effective campaigns in the future, or might 
make it possible for students of public opinion to prognosticate 
the result of an election when certain forces are involved. 
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Persons familiar with recent social movements may be less 
surprised than the uninitiated observer at the relative weight of 
different types of leadership as it was revealed by this study. 
Repeatedly evidence was discovered which indicated that the 
endorsement of certain amendments by the Roman Catholic clergy 
had effect upon Catholic laymen. In contrast to this, no evidence 
was produced that the leaders of organized labor or that the lead- 
ing gubernatorial candidates exerted great influence upon their 
followers in regard to the amendments. In some cases it seemed 
that their influence was absolutely nil. This was particularly truc 
when the advice of the candidates clashed with other interests. 
The candidate who belonged to a party that dominated the rural 
areas did not induce his supporters to vote favorably on amend- 
ments that aimed to relieve urban problems even though he gave 
them his full support. Neither did he induce his Protestant fol- 
lowing to vote for the amendments endorsed by the Catholic 
bishops though he heartily recommended their approval. 

One element which apparently did influence the voters was 
proximity to the problem concerned. The study clearly indicated 
that, as might be expected, urban voters tended to vote “Yes” on 
amendments which aimed to better city conditions. There was 
also evidence that urban voters were less prone to vote for candi- 
dates only, ignoring the propositions, than were the rural voters. 

On the whole, the two influences that this study seemed to 
isolate as having some effect upon the voter in selecting the 
amendments were religious leadership and urban residence. 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

Several of the amendments were of such nature that repre- 
sentatives of religious bodies advocated their passage or defeat. 
The first amendment was one of these. It included a Bill of Rights, 
structure of government, provision for a system of permanent 
registration, restrictions upon state and local finances, and other 
important clauses. Tucked away among these provisions were 
two clauses which influenced many people. One of them placed 
the pensions of public officials upon a contractual basis. The other 
permitted the use of public funds to provide transportation to 
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and from parochial schools. It was this last clause which drew 
the interest of both Catholics and Protestants. The amendments 
pertaining to housing, to labor, and to social welfare also obtained 
the support of religious leaders.’ All of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of New York State recommended the approval of Amend- 
ments I, VI, and VIII. Bishop Stephen J. Donahue, Administrator 
of the Archdiocese of New York, recommended in addition, 
Amendment IV. Letters containing his recommendations were 
read in all of the churches in the New York archdiocese (and in 
many churches in the Brooklyn diocese) on the Sunday preceding 
the election, and at St. Patrick’s Cathedral cards were left in the 
pews recommending a “Yes” vote on these amendments. Catho- 
lic magazines took up the cry. The Catholic News of November 5 
contained a front-page article headed “Why Vote for Amendment 
[?” The same issue contained an editorial “Don’t Hesitate to Vote 
for Amendments I, VI, and VIII.” 

In general, the Protestant leaders opposed the amendments 
that the Catholic clergy recommended, but lack of organization 
and of harmony in their recommendations made their endorse- 
ments less important. The Greater New York Federation of 
Churches advised the rejection of Amendments I, II, [V, and VII 
and approval of the remaining five. They mailed 60,000 circulars 
to Protestant ministers and Sunday School superintendents—but 
their sphere of influence was limited to the vicinity of New York 
City. Moreover, other Protestant organizations within that area 
made different recommendations. The Long Island Baptist Asso- 
ciation and the Triennial Conference of the Lutheran Synod both 
passed resolutions advising defeat of Amendments I and VIII but 
ignored all other amendments. Situations such as this made it 
impossible to measure the influence of Protestant groups. The 
unanimity among the Catholic clergy made their influence more 

1 Summary of the Amendments: I—General Revision of the Constitution, adopted. 
1I—Pertained to Legislative Apportionment, defeated. 11—Elimination of Railroad Grade 
Crossings, adopted. 1V—Pertained to Housing, adopted. V—Judiciary Article, defeated. 
Vi—Pertained to Labor Conditions, adopted. Vil—Prohibited Voting by Proportional 
Representation, defeated. Vill—Permitted the use of State Funds for Social Welfare, 


Social Insurance, etc., adopted. 1X—Pertained to New York City Transit Conditions, 


dopted. 
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tangible and an attempt has been made to weigh its effectiveness. 
The method of measurement was, first, to correlate the esti- 
mated percentages of Roman Catholic population with the per- 
centages of “Yes” votes on each of the amendments in the sixty- 
two counties of New York State; second, to correlate the percent- 
ages of Roman Catholic population in the counties with the 
percentages of blank votes on each amendment. If the endorse- 
ment of the Roman Catholic bishops was an effective stimulus to 
the Catholic citizens, then a county having a large percentage of 
Roman Catholics should have a high percentage of “Yes” votes 
on the three amendments they endorsed, and this would result 
in relatively high correlations between the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation and the “Yes” votes on Amendments I, VI, and VIII. More- 
over, there would be a smaller blank vote on these amendments 
where the Catholic population is large, and this would produce 
significant negative correlations between the Roman Catholic 
population and the blank vote.’ In general these results were 

found, as shown in Table I. 
2 The percentage of “Yes” votes in each county was obtained by dividing the number 


of “Yes” votes by the total number of votes cast for governor. The percentage of blank 
votes is the percentage of voters that voted for governor but failed to vote upon the 


TABLE I: Correlations of the Roman Catholic Population in 1926 with 
the Vote on the Amendments—by Percentages in New York's 
Sixty-Two Counties 





Tue Yes Vote Tue Biank Vore 
In all coun- In all but In all coun- In all but 
ties in N.Y. N.Y. City ties in N.Y. N.Y. City 
A mendment State counties State counties 
I 80 83 — 81 —.72 
II .23 .22 .18 25 
Il] JI .06 17 .22 
IV .23 .22 .08 .10 
V II .08 19 c 
VI .60 72 —.3y —.39 
VII .O1 —.18 21 .28 
7 , 
Vill 56 .70 —.38 —.39 
IX 25 .27 12 2 
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The “Yes” votes on the three amendments endorsed by the 
bishops show surprisingly high positive correlation with the Catho- 
lic population, and the figures are even more convincing when 
the New York City counties are left out of the picture. The results 
on the blank votes are not quite so definitive but it does seem 
significant that the only negative correlations found were on the 
three amendments that the clergy endorsed. The negative correla- 
tions on the first amendment—which was most publicized by the 
Catholic magazines—are decidedly significant, and the negative 
correlations on Amendment VI and VIII are relatively high. 
These coefficients of correlations seem to indicate that the influ- 
ence of the Catholic clergy was not without effect. 


INFLUENCE OF LEADERS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


An investigation of the effects of endorsement by leaders of 
organized labor served only to reaffirm the influence of the Catho- 
lic clergy. The New York headquarters of both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion were asked to name the counties in which they considered 
their membership was strongest.* The percentage of “Yes” votes 


amendment. The number of Roman Catholics in each county was taken from the Census 
Report on Religious Bodies in 1926, the only available information by counties. The popu- 
lation of the counties in 1926 was estimated by the method used by the Statistical Abstract 
f the United States, that is, estimates were based upon the assumption that the increase 
(or decrease) for each year between 1920 and 1930 was equal to the average change. The 
percentage of the estimated population that was Roman Catholic was then computed 
for 1926. In an effort to determine if these percentages would be of value today, the 
counties were combined into the Roman Catholic dioceses. (In two cases the dioceses 
crossed county lines and it was necessary to combine them.) Dioceses were used because 
comparable data could be obtained for other years. The percentage of the population of 
each diocese that was Roman Catholic was then computed for 1937. The figures for the 
church membership were taken from the Catholic Directory and those for the population 
from the Report of the New York State Department of Health. (Both the Census Report 
of 1926 and the Catholic Directory of 1937 list a person as a Roman Catholic from the 
time of baptism, which is generally infancy.) According to these figures the percentage of 
Roman Catholics in each diocese had changed very little since 1926, even where the total 
population had changed considerably. This seemed to indicate that the percentages in 
counties would not be greatly changed, and, since the only available record of the Catholic 
population by counties was of 1926, the percentages of that year were used. Obviously, 
the correlations offer crude, not exact, measurement of relationships. 

3 The A.F. of L. mentioned the New York City counties, Albany, Broome, Erie, Mon- 
roe, and Onondaga Counties. The C.I.O. mentioned the New York City counties, Erie, 
Monroe, Oneida, Onondaga, and Schenectady. 
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on each amendment was then computed for each of the counties 
named. These percentages were then compared with the corre- 
sponding percentages in the average county in New York State. 
If the recommendations of labor leaders had been effective on 
organized labor, then these percentages should be higher than 
those of the average county on the amendments they recom- 
mended. But this is not what the figures indicated. The A.F. of L. 
leaders recommended passage of Amendments I, III, 1V, V1, VIII, 
and IX; the defeat of Amendment V. The C.1.O. leaders advo- 
cated approval of IV, VI, VIII, and IX and the rejection of all of 


the others. The only amendments upon which the percentages ot 


4 The percentage of “Yes” votes in the average county was found by adding toget 
the percentages in all of the counties and dividing the sum by 62. It is not the sam 
the percentage of “Yes" votes for the entire state. 


TABLE II: Percentage of “Yes” Votes 


RECOMMENDA 
COUNTIES TIONS OF 
LaBor LEADr} 


> 

2 
- < + 
c = ++ > 

& + z 
= - . ° “~~ j > % ba a 
3 & . 2 : ¢ 2. = @ 2 
[se 2 2 6 Sa a Ss Ss he CUS 
E > <2 2 = < olf < = = dy - 
< < < Fa) as = Z. C oc 7 < s 

1 26.4 43.1 26.5 35.3 31.1 32.5 31.2 290.8 28.1 Yes No 

Hl 184 17.9 165 14.9 17.0 17.5 13.7. 18.2 15.3 No 


HI 27.8 32.1 28.8 31.2 27.5 34.8 24.4 31.0 27.9 Yes No 
IV 22.7 27.4 22.0 21.2 25.2 46.6 19.3 19.3 25.7. Yes Yes 
V 12.4 14.1 13.4 @.7 12.4 13.7 9.2 14.1 10.6 No No 
VI 28.0 42.6 28.4 34.9 33.7 47.3 31.2 30.4 35.1 Yes Yes 
VII 10.6 115 11.2) 8.7 105 15.3 88 13.7) 14.3 No 
VIII 28.3 40.9 28.2 33.9 33.4 48.8 30.9 30.1 34.1 Yes Yes 
IX 17.6 205 15.4 18.4 21.0 40.8 15.2 16.3 22.0 Yes Yes 


* A.F. of L. is strong. + C.1.O. is strong. ¢ Both labor groups strong. 

It is conceded that lumping the New York City counties together somewhat distorts th: 
picture, but the conditions are so similar in these counties that they make the whole ar 
a unit in many respects, and they are so different from the rest of the state that the pix 
ture might be more distorted if they were presented as five counties 
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“Yes” votes ran consistently higher than in the average county 
were Amendments I, VI, and VIII. The percentages on these 
amendments were considerably above those of the average county 
in all but one of the counties named—Broome County. The fact 
that these amendments were the ones endorsed by the Catholic 
bishops appeared significant. Further investigation showed that 
all of the counties (except Broome) claimed by organized labor 
as their strongholds were far above the average county in the pro- 
portion of the population that was Roman Catholic. According to 
the 1926 figures the average county was 21.3 per cent Roman 
Catholic. The percentage of Roman Catholics in Broome County 
was slightly below this figure but in the other counties named it 
varied from 26 per cent to 38 per cent. This seemed to explain why 
the “Yes” vote ran higher than the average in all of the “Labor” 
counties but Broome on Amendments I, VI, and VIII. It was also 
observed that the percentage of “Yes” votes on Amendment IV 
was considerably higher than the mean percentage in the New 
York City counties. This amendment was also endorsed by the 
Catholic clergy in the New York archdiocese. 

Thus, further evidence was discovered that the Catholic clergy 
exerted influence over the Catholic voters but nothing in this 
analysis indicated that labor leaders exerted great influence over 
organized labor when it voted upon the amendments. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CANDIDATES 

It might be expected that the voters would follow the recom- 
mendations of the candidates for whom they voted. The per- 
centages of “Yes” votes upon each amendment in the sixty-two 
counties were next correlated with the votes cast for the two lead- 
ing candidates for governor in the corresponding counties. These 
correlations were made for each amendment even though there 
was only one amendment that was recommended by one candi- 
date and not by the other. It was not anticipated that the corre- 
lations with the other amendments would be significant, but it 
was found that they did suggest some interesting tendencies. 

Amendment II was endorsed by Dewey and denounced by 
Lehman. If the voters had followed the instructions of the candi- 
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TABLE III: Correlation of the Votes for the Candidates and the “Yes” 
Votes on the Amendments 


LEHMAN VoTE Dewey VoTE 
In Counties In Counti¢ 
In all outside of In all outside of 
Amendments Counties N.Y.C. Counties N.Y.C. 
I .50 .48 —.67 —.78 
II —.19* —.47* 05 .22 
Ill .38 14 .32 —.13 
IV 72 .27 —.74 —.34 
Vv .10* —.06* —.08* .02* 
VI 78 59 , —.79 —.63 
Vil a .05* —.22* .54* 
VIII 79 57 —.78 —.57 
IX 71 .24 —.74 —.32 


Coefficients starred are for amendments disapproved by the candidates. 


dates for whom they voted there should have been a positive cor- 
relation between the “Yes” votes on this amendment and the vote 
for Dewey and a negative correlation between them and the vote 
for Lehman. It is true that the correlations were positive in one 
column and negative in the other, but they were too low to be 
significant. The —.47 coefficient with the Lehman vote outside of 
New York City was relatively high but taken by itself is certainly 
not conclusive. 

There were, on the other hand, other amendments which did 
show significant correlations with the candidates’ votes. The high 
positive correlations on Amendments I, IV, VI, VIII, and LX with 
the Lehman vote, and the corresponding high negative correlations 
with the Dewey vote, where the whole state was considered, sug ‘ 
gest that there was some force outside of the candidates themselves 
that influenced the Lehman followers to vote for these measures 
and the Dewey followers to vote against them—although bot) 
candidates urged their approval. All of these amendments excep! 
Number I definitely pertained to urban problems and there wer 
some parts of that amendment which made it of special interes! 
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to city voters. Governor Lehman was fundamentally an urban 
candidate—he would not have been reelected but for the New 
York City vote. Mr. Dewey won all but one county outside of 
metropolitan New York. It seemed very plausible that community 
interests in the same area where the Lehman strength lay (and 
lack of those interests in the Dewey areas) were responsible for 
these correlations. 

It was also noticeable that the positive correlations in the 
Lehman column and the negative correlations in the Dewey col- 
umn on Amendments I, VI, and VIII remained relatively high 
both when New York City was considered and when it was 
omitted from the calculations. They were the only amendments 
that gave significant correlations with both candidates in the state 
outside of New York City. This suggested that some other force 
than simply the urban vs. rural interests affected the vote upon 
these three amendments. These were the amendments endorsed by 
the Catholic clergy. If one candidate received the Catholic vote 
and the other the Protestant, then another force would be iso- 
lated which was stronger than the influence of candidates. The 
vote of the gubernatorial candidates was next correlated’ with 
the Roman Catholic population. The results, particularly outside 
of New York City, indicate that the percentage of Lehman votes 
was likely to be large in the counties that had a large Catholic 
population.” The correlations on Amendments I, VI, and VIII, 

The correlations were made by percentages and the same percentages were used for 
Roman Catholics that were used elsewhere in this study. 
" The correlations are not as high for the entire state as they are when New York City 


excluded. This may be due to the large Jewish vote in New York City. The fact that 
Jewish vote was localized in a few counties made it difficult to analyze. It is possible 


than upon other voters but this was not proved. 


TABLE IV: Correlations of the Votes for the Candidates and the Roman 
Catholic Population 


Roman CaTuoric PopuLATIoN 


In all In all but 
Candidates counties N.Y.C. counties 
Lehman .37 44 
Dewey —.42 —.53 
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when New York City was excluded, may well have been due to 
the influence of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

It can only be concluded that no evidence was discovered that 
the voters followed the recommendations of the candidates for 
whom they voted. There were indications that when the candi- 
dates’ recommendations conflicted with local interests or with 
the endorsements of religious leaders, these influences became 
paramount and the candidates’ recommendations were ignored. 


URBAN VS. RURAL COUNTIES 
It has already been mentioned that there were a number of 
the amendments which pertained to urban conditions. Amend- 
ments IV, VI, VIII, and IX had a definite urban appeal. Parts of 
Amendment I were also of particular interest to the urban voter. 
One of the most publicized sections of this amendment put the 
pensions of public officers and public employees on a contractual 
basis. This won the support of public employees—teachers, police- 
men, firemen—as well as of public officeholders, most of whom 
live in cities. The subject matter of Amendment VII should also 
have created an interest in the cities, but its statement was so con- 
fusing that it seems best to disregard the vote upon this amend- 
ment.’ Amendment III (grade crossings) affected all communities 
but it would interest rural communities more than the urban be- 
cause fewer grade crossings remain to be eliminated in the cities. 
Amendment II proposed a system of apportionment which was 
generally believed to favor the rural communities. It seemed im- 
possible to call Amendment V either urban or rural in appeal. 
The percentages of “Yes” votes and the percentages of blank 
votes on the amendments were then correlated with the percent- 
ages of urban population (1930 Census Report) in the counties. 
The “Yes” votes on Amendments I, IV, VI, VIII, and IX all 
showed correlations with the urban population of approximatel) 
.60 or higher. These were the amendments that dealt with city 
7 This amendment would have prohibited proportional representation as a method ot! 
selecting legislators. A number of the cities had already adopted this system and shou! 
have been especially interested in defeating this amendment, but a “Yes” vote wou 


have amended the constitution and abolished proportional representation. A “No” vot 
would permit it to exist. The voters were generally contused. 
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TABLE V: Correlation of the Votes on the Amendments with the 
Urban Population 


AMENDMENT Yes Votre Biank Vore 
I Omnibus 59 —.58 
II Apportionment .26 —.29 
III Grade Crossing 43 —.30 
IV Housing 63 —.38 
V Judiciary .40 —.30 
VI Labor 76 —.66 
VII P.R. 53 —.26 
VIII Social Welfare 72 —.52 
IX N.Y.C. Transit 61 —.41 


problems, and significant correlations might be expected if people 
voted according to their own or their communities’ interest. It is 
also interesting that Amendment II, which was the only one be- 
lieved to favor rural interests, showed the lowest correlation of 
any of the amendments. The other amendments which did not 
pertain to urban problems (III and V) had coefficients below .50. 

If further evidence is needed that community interests in- 
fluenced the citizen in his vote on the amendments, it is given in 
the election returns on Amendment IX. This amendment per- 
tained to New York City only. It would have been defeated ex- 
cepting for the New York City counties where it received an 
almost three to one endorsement. 

The second column in Table V is also enlightening. The 
negative correlations between the urban population and the blank 
vote seem to indicate that the urban citizens were less likely to 
vote for candidates and ignore propositions than were the rural 
voters. That this was partly caused by the nature of the amend- 
ment is indicated by the higher negative correlations upon amend- 
ments relating to urban conditions, but the fact that all of the 
correlations are negative seems to indicate a general tendency. 

It seems fair to conclude that proximity to the problem in- 
volved increased the voter’s interest and stimulated him to vote for 
the benefit of himself, his neighbors, or his community. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


By JOEL SEIDMAN 


The author is an economist 
working with the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. 


The approach of another presi- 
dential campaign will focus attention 
on the part to be played by labor, 
organized and unorganized. Meas- 
ures closely affecting labor, and par- 
ticularly the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, will no doubt be attacked 
and defended with vehemence by 
rival campaign orators. It is widely 
believed in labor circles that Roose- 
velt’s efforts to heal the breach be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations spring primarily 
from his belief that labor unity and 
a Democratic Party victory in 1940 
are intimately connected. That the 
CIO and _ Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, its political arm, will sup- 
port any New Deal Democrat 


seemed, at least until very recently, 


beyond question; what is feared by 
Democratic politicians is that hatred 
of the CIO, should the split continue, 
may lead the A.F. of L. to oppose 
any candidate (except President 
Roosevelt) favored by the CIO. 
The political alignment in the 
United States is peculiarly confused, 
because liberals and conservatives, 
employers and workers, rich and 
poor, are to be found within eact 
major party. The New Deal has won 
the support of most of organized 
labor, but until recently leading 
chieftains of the labor movement 
were divided. The Democratic Party 
could obtain a member of the ex 
ecutive council of the A.F. of L.. 
President Daniel J. Tobin of the 
Teamsters, to chair its labor division 
in the 1932 and 1936 presidential 
campaigns, but the Republicans 
could match Tobin with the equally 
highly-placed William L. Hutcheson 
president of the powerful Carpenters 
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In many of the non-fascist coun- 
tries of Europe, and to a lesser extent 
in other parts of the world, labor 
parties are powerful, and in some 
countries control the government. 
Why is this not true in the United 
States? It is not that we have lacked 
our share of efforts. Of Marxist 
groups alone we have the Socialist 
Party, the Communist Party, the So- 
cialist Labor Party, and a host of 
minor groups. Of state and local la- 
bor parties we have had an abun- 
dance in recent years. In 1924 there 
was the presidential campaign of the 
elder LaFollette; in the preceding 
halfdozen years, a variety of small 
labor parties; during and just after 
the World War the political insur- 
gency of farmers of the northwest 
found expression in the Non-Partisan 
League. In the last half of the nine- 
teenth century the Grangers, Green- 
backers, and Populists drew most of 
their support from rural areas, while 
a host of labor parties flourished in 
1877 and 1886. More than a century 
ago, in the late 1820’s and early 
1830's, Working Men’s Parties 
achieved surprising success. Why, 
despite many promising starts and 
local successes, have defeat, despair, 


ind disintegration come so quickly? 


Class Consciousness Lacking 
A workers’ political party is not 
likely to become a permanent and 


major factor in the United States 


until the great bulk of American 


wage-¢arners recognize that they be- 
long to a working class, and that 
they and their children are likely to 
remain there permanently. One of 
the great difficulties with labor par- 
ties has been that they attempted to 
make a class appeal to workers who 
did not recognize their own class 
status. The American Institute of 
Public Opinion reported early in 
1939 that, of every sixteen Ameri- 
cans, only one thinks of himself as 
belonging to the lower classes. An- 
other thinks of himself as upper 
class, whereas the remaining four- 
teen, or 871. per cent, think of them- 
selves as middle class. And this de- 
spite the fact that 54 per cent of 
the families of the nation receive an- 
nual incomes of $1,200 or less. 

In most European countries 
workers know that they are workers, 
and that individual effort, however 
laudable, is not likely to solve a com- 
plex social problem. In this country, 
however, the worker typically clings 
to the hope that he will escape the 
factory some day; if he is not suc- 
cessful, perhaps his children may be- 
come business or professional people, 
or at least white-collar workers. That 
America offers more hope than 
Europe in this respect goes without 
saying; the point is that the hope of- 
fered in this country is fast diminish- 
ing, and that already it is far less 


than is customarily believed. 
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The psychology of individual- 
ism engendered in frontier days re- 
mains, however, and it is widely in- 
culcated in the schools and in the 
press, in the movies and on the radio; 
yet the facts are fast changing, and 
some day the ideas of our workers 
must catch up with reality. Interest- 
ingly enough, the Lynds found in 
their study of Middletown in Transi- 
tion (pp. 366-7) that class lines had 
sharpened since their survey a decade 
earlier, and that workers were be- 
ginning to be aware that their politi- 
cal interests might differ from those 
of their employers. 

Especially with the restrictions 
on immigration and the diminishing 
opportunities for small business it is 
true that most workers must remain 
workers. The United States is far 
from being the middle class paradise 
that it is often pictured, but large 
numbers of workers believe that 
some day it will be that paradise 
for them. Were it not for this feel- 
ing, both trade unions and labor 
parties would probably grow more 
rapidly. Welfare capitalism, employee 
stock ownership, and similar devices 
have contributed to this blurring of 
class lines. 

A working-class psychology 
would more easily develop if our 
workers formed a homogeneous 
group. Actually the reverse is true, 
to a greater extent than in virtually 
any other industrial nation. We have 


the gulf between skilled and un 
skilled workers, as other nations do, 
and similarly the gulf between white- 
collar and manual workers. But in 
addition we have sectional, national, 
religious, and racial differences to an 
extraordinary degree. In some parts 
of the country a person from the ad- 
joining county is considered a for- 
eigner. The Southerner is easily 
aroused against the “damned Yan- 
kee,” and the native stock of North 
and South unite in a feeling of su 
periority to the foreigner. The immi 
grant from northern and western 
Europe feels superior to the arrival 
from the southern or eastern coun 
tries. Many of immigrant stock fee! 
a racial rather than a class loyalty. 
Particularly is this true in these days 
of extreme nationalism and racial 
hatred in Europe. An Italian, Jewish, 
or Irish candidate in New York City 
is sure that his very name will cause 
him to gain or lose a number ot 
votes. Indeed, most political parties 
are careful to recognize each major 
national group in the distribution ot 
offices and honors. Equally important 
are religious differences. The Al 
Smith campaign for president in 
1928 showed the extent to which 
anti-Catholic feeling exists in the 
United States. Since most recent im 
migrant groups have been Catholic, 
persons of that faith form an un 
usually high percentage of industria! 
workers. 
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The widest gulf of all is that 
separating the Negro from the white. 
At least twenty national or interna- 
tional unions, most of them in highly 
skilled trades, have anti-Negro provi- 
sions in their constitutions or by- 
laws. Negroes are given the poorest 
jobs in industry, and are frequently 
paid less than whites receive for com- 
parable work. The white worker 
feels that he is superior socially, in- 
tellectually, and in every other way 
to the Negro. Except in rare cases, 
there is a racial gulf that is difficult 
to bridge. Nevertheless, whites and 
Negroes can successfully unite in 
labor organizations, as the Southern 
Tenant Farmers’ Union in the deep 
South and the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and others 
in the North have demonstrated. 
These national, religious, racial, and 
color differences are stumbling 
blocks in the path of that solidarity 
in feeling which must precede or 
at least accompany united action of 
American workers in politics. 


Changes in the Middle Class 

The middle class, so important 
in the United States, has been 
undergoing important economic 
changes in the last few decades. 
The proportion of people on the 
farm has diminished, and more and 
more of those who remain have be- 
come tenants or croppers. Our huge 
corporations year by year control a 
larger percentage of business. Anti- 


trust laws represent the efforts of the 
middle class of small business to 
save itself from giant monopolies; 
there is substantial evidence that, in 
many fields, this fight is a losing one. 
Yet modern industry and govern- 


ment create a new middle class be- 
fore our very eyes—a middle class of 
office workers and salesmen and gov- 
ernment clerks, of advertising work- 
ers and insurance men. 

This means that the middle class 
is changing from an independent to 
a dependent group. From an eco- 
nomic point of view it is becoming 
a working class, that like industrial 
workers must make the best bargain 
it can with its employers. That means 
collective bargaining—and_increas- 
ingly office workers and salesclerks, 
government employees and teachers, 
newspaper men and technicians, ac- 
tors and musicians are joining trade 
unions. Especially in the last five 
years has there been an upsurge of 
unionism among these white-collar 
groups. 

Can the industrial workers, the 
lower middle class, and the working 
farmers combine in a political move- 
ment of their own? In Minnesota it 
has proved successful, and in Wis- 
consin and elsewhere considerable 
strength has been mustered. The 
American Labor Party has proved it- 
self an important factor in New 
York City politics. And yet the mass 
of workers find the ties that bind 
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them to the old and dominant parties 
too strong to break. 

In part this is a result of the 
individualistic psychology that has 
already been discussed. In part it 
grows out of the belief that the more 
friendly of the two major candidates 
should be helped into office, even 
if he be but the lesser of two evils. 
To build a new party requires time, 
and some sort of crisis is always im- 
pending. When an election is upon 
us it is too late to start; after elec- 
tion day the issue never seems as 
urgent. Many love to be on the win- 
ning side, and some come to love the 
side they have always been on, what- 
ever its candidates or principles. In 
some families and in some sections 
of the country, support of a par- 
ticular party is traditional. 

It is difficult to build a new party 
in the United States, moreover, be- 
cause of our political structure. The 
lack of proportional representation 
except in a few municipalities, the 
election of the chief executive by the 
voters instead of by Congress, the 
division of authority between the 
states and the Federal government, 
and the power of the judiciary to 
hold legislation unconstitutional all 
tend to discourage workers from in- 
dependent political action. Poll taxes 
disfranchise workers in many South- 
ern states. Moreover, the old parties 
use their control of government to 
make it increasingly difficult for 





minor and new parties to get on the 
ballot. In 1936 even the Republican 
Party lost the right to have names 
of its candidates printed on the 
ballot in Florida, by failing to poll 
30 per cent of the vote in the general 


election that year. 


A.F. of L. Policy 

Under the leadership of Samuel 
Gompers, the A.F. of L. established 
the non-partisan political policy, to 
which it still clings—supporting its 
friends and punishing its enemies, 
regardless of political affiliation. 
Gompers had early developed a fun 
damental distrust of government and 
of political action, evidently fearing 
that labor politics would divide th: 
trade union movement and that leg 
islative gains might weaken the alle 
giance of workers to their unions. 
As for the local leaders, they were 
in many instances deep in the poli 
tics of their local communities and 
cogs in the dominant local machine, 
whether Democratic or Republican; 
the political pronouncements of th: 
Federation chieftains had relativel) 
little effect upon them. 

Shortly after the CIO was 
formed, that organization, with som« 
A.F. of L. help, launched Labor's 
Non-Partisan League, which mobi 
lized CIO resources in support o! 
favored candidates with the same 
vigor and zeal shown in unionizing 
automobile and steel plants. Espe 
cially in some of the industrial towns 
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near Pittsburgh, where ClO unions 
are very strong, have labor candidates 
been elected through Labor's Non- 
Partisan League. In both Akron and 
Canton, Ohio, labor candidates tri- 
umphed in the Democratic mayor- 
alty primaries in 1937, only to be 
defeated by Republicans in the gen- 
eral election. It is not surprising 
that the CIO should be more con- 
cerned with political issues than the 
A.F. of L., for unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers in mass-production 
industries are less able to protect 
themselves through collective bar- 
gaining alone than are the skilled 
craftsmen of the Federation. 


Labor’s 
} 


has functioned for the most part 


Non-Partisan League 
within the Democratic Party, though 
it has supported some Republican 
and some independent candidates. 
John L. Lewis announced on De- 
cember 17, 1938, that the League 
would enter the Democratic presi- 
dential primaries and seek to elect 
delegates who would nominate 
progressive candidates for president 
and vice-president in 1940. All A.F. 
of L. units have been warned by 
President Green not to participate in 


this movement. 


Labor Not United 

This quarrel between the A.F. 
of L. and the CIO has divided labor's 
political strength and helped con- 


servatives to gain office. In the Seat- 


tle mayoralty campaign early in 


1938, for example, the A.F. of L. 
first supported Dore, while the CIO 
and business 
groups When 
Dore was defeated in the primary, 
the A.F. of L. helped Langlie to 
defeat Meyers. 


supported Meyers 


endorsed Langlie. 


The 1937 convention of the A.F. 
of L. passed a resolution declaring 
that in politics the Federation would 
oppose every candidate “who would 
in any way favor, encourage or sup- 
port the CIO.” Maury Maverick 
learned the following summer that 
this meant exactly what it said, and 
that anyone friendly to the CIO 
would be opposed, even though he 
was also friendly to the A-F. of L. 
and had a perfect pro-labor record 
in his votes. 

Patrick H. O’Brien, CIO candi- 
date for mayor of Detroit in 1937, 
might have been elected had not the 
A.F. of L. supported his rival. Yet 
both the A.F. of L. and the CIO 
supported Murphy in the 1938 guber- 
natorial campaign in Michigan, and 
they have cooperated in a number 
of other instances. In Pennsylvania, 
California, and elsewhere, Federation 
groups cooperated with the CIO in 
the 1938 elections, despite contrary 
instructions from their national head 
quarters, 

Of the various units of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League, only the 
American Labor Party in New York 
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has become an independent party. 
The A.L.P. record has been im- 
pressive, and it shows that large 
sections of American workers are 
ready for political efforts. Formed in 
1936 to help reelect President Roose- 
velt and Governor Lehman, the party 
polled 238,000 votes that year and 
482,000 a year later, when it helped 
to elect LaGuardia mayor. In its 
second year of existence the party 
held the balance of power between 
the two old parties. The city elec- 
tions of 1937 showed to what extent 
proportional representation would 
help a new party to establish itself, 
for the youthful A.L.P. elected five 
councilmen out of a total of 26. 

In 1938 the A.L.P. made alli- 
ances with the Republicans in Man- 
hattan and in Brooklyn and with a 
faction of the Democrats in Queens. 
It ran other local candidates of its 
own, while supporting the Demo- 
cratic candidates for governor and 
lieutenant governor. Issues were 
somewhat blurred as a result, and 
effective campaigning made difficult. 
It was not surprising that the A.L.P. 
vote dropped to 341,000 in New 
York City. The A.L.P. also lost the 
five members of the state legislature 
previously elected, though it elected 
one other and helped elect a Con- 
gressman. 

Similarly in Pennsylvania in 
1938, much the same type of political 


trading without great regard for 


principle was evident in labor’s ac 
tivities in the Democratic primaries; 
yet it is worth noting that miner 
Thomas Kennedy, though defeated 
for the gubernatorial nomination, 
polled more than half a million votes. 
Labor’s defeats cannot be attributed 
solely to the type of alliances made, 
however. The relative political in 
experience and lack of organization 
of labor must also be considered, as 
must the conservative tide that en 
gulfed New Deal candidates in many 
states and defeated progressive or 
farmer-labor candidates in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. 


Party Appeals 

What sort of appeal is most suc 
cessful in the political battle? Work 
ers are people, and this means that 
more of them respond to an emotional! 
rather than to a rational appeal. Pro 
fessor George W. Hartmann con 
ducted an interesting experiment 
during his campaign for office in 
1935 in Pennsylvania. A candidat 
on the Socialist ticket, Hartmann 
divided the city of Allentown, Pa. 
into three districts. In one he dis 
tributed leaflets with an emotional 
appeal, in one leaflets with a rational! 
appeal, and in the third he made no 
campaign. He found that his vot 
increased most in the wards wher 
the emotional appeal was used, and 
that people in that area remembered 
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his literature much better than did 
the others.’ 

The name of the party is im- 
portant in determining the public 
response to its candidates. “Demo- 
cratic” and “Republican” are names 
that arouse a favorable response in 
this country, for they express our 
traditions and our ideals. “Commun- 
ist” is in very bad repute here, as 
is “Fascist”; and “Socialist” is some- 
what less disliked. “Liberal,” “Pro- 
gressive,” “Labor,” “Farmer-Labor,” 
and “Commonwealth” are names 
that a third-party movement would 
find subject to less prejudice. Yet 
Professor Hartmann found that large 
numbers who liked the ideas of so- 
cialism when they were presented 
without the label reacted unfavor- 
ably to the name “socialism” itself.” 

Similarly, Menefee found that 
people’s judgments were affected by 
political labels, and that they re- 
acted more unfavorably when ideas 
were labeled radical, communist, and 
fascist than when these labels were 
omitted.® “American Labor” is a good 
name in New York City. “Socialist” 
is bad in this country but good in 
Europe. Hitler sought to arouse the 
largest number of favorable emotion- 
al responses by calling his party the 
National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party. Raskin and Cook discovered 
that in this country the label “fascist” 
is rejected even by people who accept 
its basic ideas.* 


The Marxist parties have suf- 
fered, among other causes, from the 
intellectual appeal they have usually 
made. They have suffered also from 
their assumption that the workers 
would respond to a class appeal. The 
left-wing groups have likewise been 
hurt by their foreign associations and 
by their countless splits and the re- 
sulting confusion. Especially bad has 
been their use of symbols to which 
Americans were not accustomed. All 
an opposing candidate has to do is 
to wrap himself in the American 
flag, and shout that the choice is 
between it and the red flag. 

The same technique can be used 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and the “Internationale,” though 
here the radicals’ song is perhaps 
their greatest handicap. When the 
radicals sing “Arise, ye slaves, no 
more in thrall,” not many Americans 
are apt to respond favorably. Ameri- 

1 George W. Hartmann, “A Field Ex- 
periment on the Comparative Effectiveness 
of ‘Emotional’ and ‘Rational’ Political Leaf- 
lets in Determining Election Results,” Jour- 


nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1936, 31:99-114. 

2 George W. Hartmann, “The Contra- 
diction between the Feeling-Tone of Politi- 
cal Party Names and Public Response to 
their Platforms,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 1936, 7:336-57. 

3 Selden C. Menefee, “The Effect of 
Stereotyped Words on Political Judgments,” 
American Sociological Review, 1936, 1:614- 
$2. 

#Evelyn Raskin and Stuart W. Cook, 
“A Further Investigation of the Measure- 
ment of an Attitude toward Fascism, Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1938, 9:201-6. 
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cans do not think of themselves as 
the “wretched of the earth,” but as 
the salt of the earth. 

Campaign methods in _ the 
United States have been on a low 
level, with use of every demagogic 
appeal that might arouse prejudice 
and win votes, particularly against 
radical and working-class candidates. 

When the automobile workers 
nominated candidates for mayor and 
council of Detroit in 1937, the papers 
shrieked that a victory for labor's 
candidates would end non-partisan 
government, and that the issue was 
home rule versus a dictatorship by 
remote control by John L. Lewis. In 
the 1896 campaign, workers were 
told that the factory would close if 
Bryan were elected. In 1936 indus- 
trialists sought to rally votes for 
Landon by telling workers that 
Roosevelt's social security law was 
cutting their pay with no assurance 
that they would get their money 





back. The EPIC plan of Sinclai: 
was ridiculed as the Septic plan. 

Someday, perhaps, we will havc 
a class political alignment in this 
country, with the masses whose smal! 
incomes are drawn from their own 
labor on the one side, and those who 
primarily own on the other. Before 
that can come about the AF. of L. 
and the CIO will have to compose 
their differences, and farmers on the 
one hand and white-collar workers 
on the other will have to overcon« 
the prejudices that divide them from 
industrial labor. With the growing 
stake of workers in government, the) 
cannot afford to be politically inac 
tive. For the present, the popularity 
of President Roosevelt will keep the 
masses in the Democratic Party. 
Should he be succeeded by a con 
servative in the leadership of the 
Democratic Party, however, a na 
tional labor or farmer-labor party 
might be the outcome. 


THE ROLE OF THE RADIO COMMENTATOR 


By HADLEY CANTRIL 


This study was made under the 
auspices of the Princeton Radio Proj- 
ect of which Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld is 
director, Dr. Frank Stanton and the 
writer associate directors. The con- 
clusions of this study are incorporated 
in a volume by Dr. Lazarsfeld and 
Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, “Radio and 


the Printed Word” to be published 
shortly. 


The distinction between th: 
news commentator and the news 
caster is an important one, not only 
for the radio listener and the spon 
sor, but also for the scientific ob 
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server of public opinion interested 
in analyzing the function of radio 
in the life of the listener. The wide 
appeal of both national and local 
commentators suggests that there are 
certain characteristics of their pro- 
grams that serve unique psycholog- 
ical functions for their millions of 
followers. Just what all these func- 
tions are we cannot anticipate. How- 
ever, certain of them seem likely to 
be found. 

Why de people listen so faith- 
fully to the commentator? Among 
the problems to analyze are the fol- 
lowing: Does the radio commentator 
help build up a sustained interest in 
the news? Does he facilitate the selec- 
tion of news, and make newspaper 
reading more meaningful? Does the 
interpretation he gives to the news 
help individuals relate the day's 
events to their own frames of refer- 
ence and points of view? 

In order to provide a tentative 
answer to these questions, a ques- 
tionnaire was compiled on the basis 
of which interviews were made of 
forty-three Boake Carter listeners. 
The respondents were selected at 
random and were interviewed over 
a period of five days. The days were 
so chosen that each followed an 
evening broadcast by Boake Carter. 
All respondents lived in the metro- 
politan areas of New York and New 
Jersey. Boake Carter was selected as 


the commentator for the study since 


he was well known for his forthright 


expressions of personal opinion.' 

This study is obviously not 
meant to be an exhaustive analysis 
of the problem, but merely serves as 
an illustration of a technique, and 
the results may be regarded as sig- 
nificant hunches to be followed up 
on a more extensive program. 

Analysis of the interviews per- 
mits several over-all generalizations 
regarding the function of the com- 
mentator in contemporary news 
broadcasting. However, the radio 
commentator, like almost any other 
social stimulus, will be likely to mean 
different things to different people. 
No one would expect that the same 
commentator would play the same 
rdle for a sophisticated as for a com- 
paratively unsophisticated group. 

In this introspective study it is 
possible by means of cross-tabulations 
to ascertain the Zusammenhang or 
relationship between several _re- 
sponses of the same person, and as a 
consequence to discover significances 
of a more abstract order than the 
naive subject would probably be able 
to give in answer to a more abstract 
question. The first six results noted 
should, then, be regarded as rough 
generalizations that become more 
accurate when their interrelationship 

1 Since this study was made Carter has 
lost his sponsor, undoubtedly because he 


refused to pull his punches and thus alien 
ated certain potential buyers 
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is analyzed in respect to different 
listeners. 

1. The news commentator pro- 
vides an easy means of obtaining 
news. When asked, “Do you find it 
easier to listen to news than to read 
it?”, 72 per cent say “Yes.” If the 
listeners are broken down into two 
groups according to socio-economic 
class, the results clearly indicate that 
listening to news is much easier for 
the lower group. (All figures in per 
cent.) 

Do you find it easier to listen to 


news than to read it? 
Yes No SAME 


Higher group (45) 53 47 0 
Lower group (55) 83 17 0 


2. The news given by the com- 
mentator is more personal than the 
news read in the newspapers. Eighty- 
five per cent of all Carter’s followers 
said that the broadcast by him “last 
night” seemed more intimate than 
the news they read in their morning 
papers. 

As one respondent said, “I get 
a greater kick from listening.” “Car- 
ter has a way of seeming to get right 
into you,” reported another. One 
finds that a great majority of Car- 
ter’s followers (87 per cent) think 
they would like him as a friend. This 
increased personalness of the broad- 
cast does not vary significantly be- 
tween socio-economic groups. 

3. The commentator’s news re- 
port is regarded as accurate. Almost 


all of Carter’s followers, 96 per cent, 
believed that the broadcast they 
heard the night before was accurate 
and reliable. Furthermore, 65 per 
cent think, in general, that Carter 
gave them more inside information 
than they could get from their news- 
papers. When asked specifically 
about last night’s broadcast, 86 per 
cent said that Carter had inside in 
formation that they did not get from 
their newspapers. When asked 
whether or not they think Carter had 
news sources not available to the 
newspapers, a majority answer “No.” 
However, a considerable proportion, 
35 per cent, believe that his own 
agents or allied personal contacts 
provided him with reliable material. 
All of the particular listeners studied 
said that if Carter went off the air, 
they would listen to some other com 
mentator. Hence, the generalizations 
revealed from this analysis of one 
commentator could probably be car 
ried over to any other. 

4. The commentator helps peo 
ple select items which they should 
read in their newspapers. When 
asked if they think that listening 
to Carter’s broadcast made it easier 
to select items in the newspaper, 70 
per cent say “Yes.” Their feeling is, 
“Boake Carter focuses your attention 
on certain items in the newspaper.” 
Or, “a newspaper has so much mate- 
rial that you can’t possibly cover it 
all. Boake Carter gives you some- 
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thing to look for in the paper.” Or, 
“he picks out the most interesting 
news.” 

5. The news commentator stimu- 
lates listeners to follow up items 
mentioned in the broadcast and in- 
creases general news consciousness. 
Eighty-four per cent think that they 
are more interested in news since 
listening to commentators. This in- 
terest is wider than formerly, accord- 
ing to respondents—75 per cent say 
that they have become interested in 
a greater variety of news since the 
commentators came on. 

The commentator seems, then, 
definitely to have stimulated the 
news consciousness of the listener 
and generated in him a real desire 
to learn more about the events that 
have provoked his interest. Seventy- 
nine per cent say that they feel they 
would like to know more about some 
of the things Carter mentions. The 
great majority, 86 per cent of the lis- 
teners interviewed, say they would 
read his newspaper column if it were 
in their paper. Over half of the in- 
dividuals, 53 per cent, say they had 
looked through their newspapers to 
learn in more detail about something 
Carter has mentioned. “Mr. Carter 
has commentated on something 
which stirs up interest in it. I have 
often picked up the paper and read 
an article just because he mentioned 
the question.” 


When asked specifically about 
the extent to which the broadcast 
“last night” affected their interest in 
the day’s newspaper, 67 per cent said 
their interest was definitely increased 
by Boake Carter’s talk. Of those who 
had not yet read the day’s news- 
paper, 84 per cent said they planned 
to look up some item mentioned by 
Carter last night. 

6. The commentator interprets 
for the listener, in a congenial way, 
the news items of the day. Most of 
Carter’s listeners, 74 per cent, recog- 
nize that he interpreted the news, 
rather than giving straight news. 
“His broadcast gives us a definite 
slant.” “The commentators present 
so much that newspapers don’t touch 
on—the commentators are individu- 
alists and you get their point of 
view.” “I like Boake Carter because 
he doesn’t care what he says. He has 
less restraint than any of the com- 
mentators—he says just what he 
thinks.” 

Listeners in the higher socio- 
economic bracket detect more in- 
terpretation than those in the lower 
bracket. 

Do you think Carter interpreted the 
news or gave you straight news? 
INTERPRETED STRAIGHT 
Higher group 63 37 
Lower group 48 52 

Seventy-seven per cent say they 
usually agree with Carter's interpre- 
tation of the news. It is interesting 
to notice that when the listeners are 
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asked specifically about “last night's” 
broadcast, nearly all of those who 
thought that Carter interpreted the 
news they heard last night agreed 
with his interpretation. 

Do you think Car- 


ter interpreted the Did you agree with 
news or gave you his interpretation? 


straight news? Yes No No ANSWER 
Interpreted 56 88 4 8 
Straight 44 o oO 100 


In a separate study made in 
Columbus and Syracuse in 1937, 
radio owners were asked whether or 
not they listened to Boake Carter 
and if they agreed with his interpre- 
tations. The results are indicated in 
Table I. If we combine the percent- 
ages, we find that 44.7 per cent of 
those who listen, agree with him, 
only 7.7 per cent disagree and 47.6 
are not sure one way or the other. 

7. The news commentator plays 
a relatively more important réle as a 
news source for people in the lower 
socio-economic scale. This conclusion 
is incontestable when one analyzes 
the cross-tabulations. The following 
pattern of relationships is obtained 


from Table II. 





a. As we have already pointed out, 
a greater proportion of persons in the 
lower socio-economic class find it 
easier to listen than to read. 

b. The great majority of persons in 
the lower bracket think they learned 
more from “last night's” broadcast 
than they would have from spending 
the same amount of time reading th« 
paper. The majority of those in the 
upper bracket, on the other hand, 
feel that they did not learn more. 

c. A greater proportion of those in 
the lower bracket think that they have 
become more interested in news since 
listening to commentators. 

d. A greater proportion of those in 
the lower bracket think that listening 
to Carter's broadcasts kept them better 
informed than if they only read the 
papers. 


Further indirect evidence is ob- 
tained on this point when one com- 
pares the type of news in which 
people are interested with the im- 
portance of the commentator’s 
broadcasts. People who are more in- 
terested in local than in national or 
foreign news rely more on the com- 
mentator; people more interested in 
foreign than local news rely more 
on the newspaper. A generalized in 
terest in world events is related to 
socio-economic status. 





TABLE I 
Listen to B.C. both Listen to B. C. either 
in Feb. and Mar. in Feb. or Mar. 
Syracuse Cotumsus Syracuse Co_tumMBus 
Agree 59.5 41.5 49.1 28.9 
Disagree 7.3 7.5 7.9 7.9 
Doubtful 33.2 51.0 43.0 63.2 
Total number 123 53 63 215 
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Learned more news 


from Carter “‘last 


W hat new’s inter- 
ests you most 


Yrs 
Foreign 34 39 
National 36 42 
Local 30 63 


TABLE II 


night” than would 
have reading paper 


No SAME 
61 Oo 
ss o 
37 0 


Socio-Economic Status 


HIGHER 


Do you find it easier to 
listen than to read? 
Yes 
No 


Do you 


41 
we 


+ 
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think you 
learned more news lis- 
tening to Carter “last 
night” than you would 
if you spent the same 
amount of time read- 
ing the paper? 
Yes 26 
No 74 
Do you think you are 
more interested in 
news since listening 
to commentators? 
Yes 79 
No 21 
Do you think that lis- 
tening regularly to Car- 
ter’s broadcast 


keeps 
you better informed 
than if you only read 
papers? 
Yes 53 
No 78 


Lower 


53 


7o 


30 


13 


47 
22 


TABLE III 
Sneek aioe oes Easier to listen ] 
to news than i 
to read it 
Did the news you heard Yes No 
from Carter “last night” 
seem more intimate and 
personal than the news 
you read this morning? 
Yes go 75 
No 10 25 
Do you think you learned 
more listening to Carter 
“last night” than you 
would if you had spent 
the same amount of time 
reading the newspaper? 
Yes 55 33 
No 45 67 
Do you think that listen- 
ing to Carter’s broadcast 
keeps you better informed 
regarding news than if you 
only read the newspapers? 
Yes 74 50 
No 26 50 
Do you think that listen- | 
ing to Carter's broadcast 
makes it easier for you to 
select important items in 
your newspapers? 
Yes 65 50 
No 35 50 
Does Carter give you more 
inside information than 
you can get from your H 
own papers? | 
Yes 71 42 
No 29 «58 
659 
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Table III compares several an- 
swers regarding the influence of 
commentators with the question con- 
cerning the ease of listening. It is 
difficult to know in these relation- 
ships which is cause and which is 
effect. However, it is important to 
see that there zs a relationship among 
these apparently unrelated items. 
Mere “ease of listening” when re- 
ported by a respondent is doubtless 
a broad term meaning a variety of 
things to him and perhaps different 
things to different respondents. Since 
those in the lower bracket find lis- 
tening especially easy, the following 
relationships indicate again the rela- 
tively greater importance of news 
commentators to these people. 

Those for whom listening is 


easier than reading: 


a. Believe the news is more personal 
when broadcast than do those who 
find listening no easier. 


b. Believe they learn more and keep 
better informed by listening to the 
commentator than if they read the 
paper. 

c. Are helped more than others in 
selecting news items in the paper. 
d. Think that Carter has some inside 
information not contained in the pa- 
pers. 


8. The essential difference be- 
tween the news commentator and 
the straight newscaster is that the 
commentator interprets the news, 
thereby helping people to give mean- 
ing to the scattered news items of 
the day. There are at least three 


psychological functions that these in- 
terpretations of the commentators 
perform for the listener. These func- 
tions will probably vary according to 
the degree of sophistication of the 
listener. 

a. The commentator, like the col- 
umnist or editor, provides standards 
of judgment for those listeners who 
lack them. “Boake Carter explains 
things—newspapers just print them.” 
It is probably for this reason that 33 
per cent said that there were some 
types of news that Carter broadcast 
that interested them on the radio, 
but that would probably not interest 
them if they had to read them in the 
paper. Eighty per cent of these re- 
ports were in the low socio- 
economic class. This function of the 
commentator in providing the lis- 
tener with a definite frame of refer- 
ence is, no doubt, especially impor- 
tant when meanings are needed for 
events that are far removed from the 
everyday life of the average listener. 
For example, one respondent said, 
“The importance of the Chaco set- 
tlement would not have occurred to 
me if Boake Carter had not brought 
it out.” 

These standards of judgment are 
not merely specific to such events as 
the Chamberlain dispute; if the lis- 
tener tunes in to his favorite com- 
mentator week after week, or month 
after month, he undoubtedly builds 
up a more generalized set of values 
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that provide him with more basic 
standards of judgment which will 
later help him to interpret specific 
occurrences. 

It has been shown that the com- 
mentator is primarily relied upon by 
people in the lower socio-economic 
bracket as a source of news. Since 
the degree of education so closely 
follows economic status, the frames 
of reference of persons in the lower 
bracket are undoubtedly less inclu- 
sive and less relevant to world news 
events than those of more sophisti- 
cated people. Much of the news for 
them is, then, lacking in significance. 
The commentator gives it the sig- 
nificance necessary to make it mean- 
ingful. And he does this in a way 
that is easy for them—by telling 
them and not making them read it. 

b. Even when people do acquire 
certain standards of judgment, it is 
difficult for them to relate all of the 
great variety of news coming to them 
from different communication chan- 
nels to these standards of judgment. 
Such people tend to listen to a com- 
mentator whose point of view resem- 
bles their own. His function for them 
is to provide specific rationalizations 
that may be readily incorporated into 
pre-existing frames of reference. One 
listener expressed it this way, “I like 
to have Boake Carter tell me what 
F. D. R. is up to now.” 

When Carter’s attitudes regard- 


ing a specific issue are equivocal to 


the listener, it is significant to no- 
tice that the listener tends to think 
that Carter believes the same way 
he, the listener, does. Our respon- 
dents were asked to indicate which 
side Carter favored in Spain, and 
which side they, themselves, favored. 
Carter’s own attitude toward the 
Spanish situation was not clear cut. 
He seemed to be sympathetic to 
the Loyalists but opposed interven- 
tion of any kind because of his gen- 
eral belief that this country should 
have no European entanglements. 
Ail of the five people who thought 
that Boake Carter favored the Rebels, 
themselves favored the Rebels. Of 
the 22 who thought Carter favored 
the Loyalists, 19 were for the Loyal- 
ists, two were for the Rebels, and 
one had no opinion. 

This tendency to project one’s 
own attitude into the commentator 
seems to continue even if the com- 
mentator’s attitude is definitely op- 
posed to one’s own. When asked 
whom the listener thought Carter 
favored in the conflict between Eden 
and Chamberlain, of the 17 who 
thought Carter was for Eden, 16 
were themselves in favor of Eden’s 
policies, one in favor of Chamber- 
lain. Of the 12 who did not know 
which side Carter favored, six had 
no opinion, and the rest were evenly 
divided. Carter's attitude in this con- 
troversy was less equivocal than his 


attitude toward Spain. He was more 
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definitely in favor of Chamberlain’s 
policy. 

It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that if Carter were to disagree 
with his listeners on topics about 
which those listeners felt strongly, 
he would be likely to lose them as 
members of his audience. An occa- 
sional disagreement on something 
relatively aloof is, apparently, more 
easily tolerated. 

Here again the peculiar rdle of 
the commentator is adapted to per- 
sons likely to be found in the lower 
bracket. Because of their compara- 
tive lack of knowledge or initiative 
in seeking information, they are more 
apt to let the commentator show 
them how their point of view can 
be extended to cover the sweep of 
events. 

c. Finally we know that the 
news commentator who has a defi- 
nite point of view is followed by 
some persons in the upper bracket. 
Many of these persons undoubtedly 
have already interpreted events con- 
sistent with their own frames of ret- 
erence, or could easily do so. For 
such people the commentator pro- 
vides vicarious satisfaction, and lends 
the comforting feeling that others 
may be influenced by their way of 
thinking. “I like to hear Boake Car- 
ter tell the public that we should 
not meddle in foreign affairs,” said 


one respondent. “I like to hear him 
take pokes at the Administration,” 
reported another. 

In addition to the commentator’s 
function of news interpreter, he 
seems to stand out from straight 
newscasters because of the personal 
relationship he builds up with his 
listeners. One tunes in to “Lowell 
Thomas,” “Kaltenborn,” “Boake 
Carter”—not just “the news.” Not 
only the point of view but the per- 
sonality of the speaker and how he 
says what he says are important fac- 
tors. The personal following built 
up by the commentators seems to 
be proving a boomerang to them. 
They cannot attract the whole radio 
audience if they antagonize some 
of it with their “point of view” or 
“personality.” 

But news must be broadcast. Ii 
the straight news commentator does 
not give interpretation, he still must 
select his news. Selection is obviously 
a form of interpretation—many 
events must be excluded from the 
report. Hence news over the radio 
will probably continue to be most 
important to persons who seek aid 
in determining their criteria of an 
“important” news event and who are 
satisfied with surface facts and not 
sufficiently motivated to seek com 


pleteness or further implications. 
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HOW THE NAZIS PICTURE AMERICA 


By S. K. PADOVER 


Dr. Padover, who wrote on the 
Nazt Cinema in the January 1939 1s- 
sue of the QuaRTERLY, was a Gug- 
genheim Fellow in Europe, 1936-37. 
In addition to earlier works, he 1s 
author of two books published this 
year—“The Life and Death of Louis 
XVI" and “Democracy by Thomas 
Jefferson.” 


Every nation has queer ideas 
about every other nation, but perhaps 
the queerest is the composite picture 
of the United States which the Nazis 
have drawn for German consump- 
tion. Since the German state has a 
monopoly on the printed word, this 
view of America—a caricature not 
devoid of humor—gives a slightly 
disturbing impression of authorita- 
tiveness. Americans may smile at 
some of the cruder distortions, but 
they should not underestimate the 
significance of official propaganda on 
the part of a powerful government. 


SURVEYS: GOVERNMENT 


The Nazis see America as a rich, 
vulgar, corrupt, and basically uncul- 
tured land, owned by Jews, full of 
criminals, and clinging to a degener- 
ate form of democracy. What is most 
deplorable in Nazi eyes, the Ameri- 
cans are neither a race nor a nation 
but a sort of bastardized racial con- 
glomeration in which the best blood, 
which made the country powerful, 
is German. 

“Racially,” one Nazi authority 
on America writes, “the Americans 
are a highly primitive people. . 
Their culture is still in the kinder- 
garten, and in every respect Ameri- 
cans behave like children.” 

This biologically primitive folk 
has not succeeded in making a genu- 
ine nation of itself. Nor is the out- 
look for the future cheerful. As Colin 
Ross, the foremost Nazi writer on 
America, states it: “In one or two 
centuries there may be an America 
and Americans. Today America is 
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nothing but a political concept which 
someday may possibly extend from 
the Pole to Panama, but may also 
just as easily collapse.” 

Americans are not a true nation 
because they have denied their Ger- 
man blood. The Nazis claim flatly 
that the United States is not an 
Anglo-Saxon country but a German- 
ic one, and that “German blood” 
predominates in the veins of the 
majority of American citizens. Many 
important Nazis, in fact, go so far 
as to speak of Unser Amerika— 
“Our America,” which also happens 
to be the title of a popular book by 
Colin Ross. 

“Our America” is supported by 
the following arguments: Among the 
earliest settlers in this country were 
Germans, and they played a vital 
role in the opening of the American 
continent. A German, Martin Wald- 
seemiller, was the first to give the 
name America to the western hem- 
isphere. The North American colo- 
nies were settled by Protestants; Mar- 
tin Luther, a German, was the 
founder of Protestantism. Thus with- 
out Luther there would have been 
no Protestant colonization of North 
America. “Without Luther, America 
would never have existed. The deep- 
est roots of the United States go 
back to a German.” 

During the Revolutionary War 
the majority of the people in the 
colonies had “German blood” in their 


veins. The Anglo-Scotch stock were 
in a minority, although by a kind 
of Judaic cunning—which they got 
from Bible-reading—they obtained 
control and domination. Large bodies 
of Germans fought in Washington’s 
army. When the Revolutionary War 
was over, there was a movement to 
make German the national tongue 
and to put a German king on the 
throne vacated by George III (also 
a German, of course). But the un- 
scrupulous Anglo-Scotch minority 
robbed the Germans of the fruits 
of their victory. English was imposed 
upon the colonies as the official 
tongue and the “German king” was 
left waiting in Berlin (he was sup- 
posed to have been a brother of 
Frederick the Great). This was the 
fault of George Washington who 
“proclaimed Anglo-Saxon domina- 
tion.” 

In the Civil War more than half 
a million German-Americans fought 
in the Union army. Since this makes 
every third soldier in the Northern 
army a German, the Nazis claim 
that Lincoln could never have won 
the war without German blood. 
They quote General Lee to the ef- 
fect that “Without the Germans it 
would be a trifle to lick the Yankees.” 

Today, the Nazis say, the Ger- 
mans make up anywhere from one- 
third to one-fourth of the population 
in the United States. Professor Karl 
Haushofer, the foremost Nazi geo- 
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political theorist, states in his Welt- 
politik: “In the national body of the 
United States are some 30,000,000 
of German blood.” Nitschke, in his 
Der Auslandsdeutschtum, a German 
school textbook, claims about 40,- 
000,000 Germans in America. An- 
other textbook, Deutschlands Nieder- 
gang und Aufsteig, computes the 
total number of German emigrants 
to the United States to be no less 
than 12,000,000, which, counting (as 
they do) five descendants to each im- 
migrant, would make almost half 
of the American population of Ger- 
man origin. 


America’s Racial Problem 


Thus the Nazis feel they have a 
right ultimately to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the United States, 
particularly if this country refuses 
to pursue a “racial policy.” Unless 
something drastic is done to protect 
the superior race (Germanic) and 
put the inferior ones ( Negro, Jewish, 
Slavic, Latin) in their places, the 
United States will become a de- 
graded country, permanently unable 
to solve its social and political prob- 
lems. Heinrich Krieger, a Nazi 
scholar writing in Die Tat, proposes 
a three-point platform for the United 
States: Abolition of the idea of racial 
equality, repeal of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, the ex- 
pulsion of Negroes. 

“If America,” Krieger warns 
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sternly, “continues to drift along 


her present racial course, she must 
inevitably . . . be forced to abandon 
calling herself a Germanic nation. 
. . . It is not ‘white’ and ‘colored’ 
that actually oppose each other in 
the United States today; it is the 
Germanic race, which is meeting all 
other races... . : As racial comrades 
we Germans hope and wish that 
Germanic America will increasingly 
find its way back to the principles 
of its great statesmen, Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln, who were 
worlds removed from the liberalistic 
idea of racial equality.” 


Lack of Culture 

If America is racially in a chaotic 
state, it is even more so culturally. 
All Nazis are agreed that this coun- 
try is devoid of culture. Centuries 
hence, writes Professor Spethmann 
of Cologne, America may have some 
culture comparable to the German, 
but today “the one ideal of these 
people is to make money and more 
money.” 

There is good reason, say the 
Nazis, for the cultural backwardness 
of the United States. The tragedy of 
America, they point out, is that, de- 
spite its “German blood,” the country 
is formally Anglo-Saxon. And Anglo- 
Saxons, the Germans insist, are 
incapable of genuine culture and 
have no understanding for soil 
and blood. They are emotionally 
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sterile and intellectually superficial. 

“America has no soul,” writes 
Johannes Stoye in his recent book 
USA Lernt Um! “The fact that the 
American is a standardized human 
being is the direct result of his primi- 
tiveness. The Americans present us 
with that extraordinary mixture: a 
European with the manners of a Ne- 
gro and the soul of an Indian. Anglo- 
Saxon civilization in a flat form has 
become the daily life-routine of the 
United States because it is the most 
primitive, the least profound of Eu- 
rope’s civilizations.” 

Herr Stoye believes that Amer- 
ica’s “soullessness” is a result of this 
unfortunate body of Anglo-Saxon 
blood. “In the development of a cul- 
ture,” he writes, “blood is the de- 
cisive factor. And the Anglo-Saxons 
have never placed themselves in a 
truly inner relation to the new earth.” 
Hence, if America’s soul is ever to 
be saved, it must first be de-Brit- 
icized and then Germanized. 

The origins of America, more- 
over, are such that a true culture 
could not be expected of it. The land 
was settled by violent men who un- 
derstood only force. “The revolver 
and the knife decided questions of 
power,” writes Schmidt in a pre- 
Nazi edition of his official Land und 
Leute in Nordamerika. America be- 
came a mighty power through vio- 
lence and war. “Thus we see,” a 
Nazi scholar explains, “how the 


United States grew powerful 
through warlike and violent ac- 
tion.” He adds that “only through 
the ruthless use of force” can a coun 
try become mighty. 

America’s tradition of violence 
explains why the country is today a 
haven of criminals and lawbreakers. 
The American citizen is his own 
legislator and therefore he has a 
complete disregard tor the law which 
he makes. “For years,” writes Hans 
Kiderlen in his Fahrt ins Neue 
Amerika, “America was the land 
where swindlers, thieves, and escaped 
conscripts sought and found retuge. 
Out of this agglomerate emerged 
what is today the American people. 
Their ancestors escaped the laws of 
old Europe.” 

These offspring of European 
convicts by no means succeeded in 
building a paradise for themselves. 
On the contrary, they escaped the 
lash of the sergeant of the Old World 
in order to fall victim to another 
tyrant in the New World. The new 
tyrant is the American Woman. This 
autocrat at the dinner table has suc 
ceeded in transforming the Ameri 
can republic into a purely “feminine 
state.’ She is a curious creature, the 
American Woman: beautiful, to be 
sure, but devoid of femininity, with 
out a soul, without feeling, without 
humanity. In Ameritkas Schicksal, 
Professor Eugen Matthias explains 
with the calm authority of a scholar, 
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that the “American woman marries 
without sentiment, only because the 
man possesses dollars, and soon di- 
vorces him.” Vis-a-vis these sultanas, 
the American male has hardly any 
human rights. 

One scholar writes: “The 
woman dominates. She has the right 
to feudal services. The man is the 
dollar-maker. It is his function to 
keep up the standard of living. More- 
over, he also has to take over many 
of the duties which in Europe fall 
to the woman. The man cooks for 
the queen of the home, he washes for 
her, he takes care of the children, he 
runs errands.” 

Why is that so? Because, the 
Nazis say, the American is an un- 
cultured “mass-man,” a “colonial” 
who never grew to man’s stature, an 
adult with the outlook of a child. 
Such is the considered opinion even 
of such an “expert” as Colin Ross, 
who boasts of his many visits to this 
country and his long residence here. 
His Amerikas Schicksalstunde is full 
of expressions like: “The American 
is a credulous child who does what 
he is told.” “Americans are more 
excitable and susceptible than any 
other people.” “The American does 
not possess one penny’s worth of civic 
courage. He is horror-struck at the 
idea of doing anything different 
from the mass.” “America is the land 


of extremism and ballyhoo.” 
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American “Education” 


The intellectual achievements of 
such people could not, therefore, be 
taken seriously. The Nazis do not 
conceal their contempt for the Amer- 
ican institutions of learning. They 
say that American universities are 
nothing more than trade schools, 
without a glimmer of comprehension 
of the higher values. A writer in a 
recent issue of Wille und Macht, the 
official organ of Nazi youth, dis- 
cusses American education in a spirit 
of pity. “In America ‘education’ has 
become, like everything else, a 
manufactured product to be bought 
and sold like any other goods.” This 
is the result of the Anglo-Saxon 
“success-craze” which threatened at 
one time “to dope the whole world.” 
The preposterous democratic notions 
prevalent in the United States like- 
wise had much to do with the degra- 
dation of education. What, the young 
Nazi author asks, can one expect 
trom a country that clings to the 
quaint idea that “knowledge is power 
and education is success”? 

“Learning,” he concludes, “has 
lost its value and received—its price. 
Education has lost its meaning and 
has been replaced by practical aims. 
Knowledge has been degraded to 
mere information.” 

All that interests American col- 
lege students is dollar-making; and 
while he is at school his chief occu- 


pation is athletics. Even Harvard is 
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nothing but a glorified stadium. In 
criticizing Harvard for putting 
Briining on its faculty, a Berlin news- 
paper explained: “Nothing better can 
be expected from an_ institution 
whose reputation depends chiefly on 
its athletic prowess.” 

The American press is no better 
than American education. The Nazis 
are convinced that the United States 
possesses the most corrupt and venal 
newspapers in the world. Incidental- 
ly, they also believe that there is 
more restriction on freedom of 
speech in America than there is in 
Germany. The newspapermen are 
“buccaneers of public opinion” who 
print “shameless and gross lies.” All 
American journalists have their price 
and do the bidding of those who buy 
them, “regardless of their personal 
convictions and of the truth.” 

The height—or rather, depth— 
of corruption and degeneracy is 
reached by America’s biggest city. 
New York City is full of decay, per- 
meated with bad smells, and overrun 
by crooks, reports one Nazi trav- 
eller: 

“It has all the weaknesses and 
faults of all the races and nations of 
the earth. The atmosphere of Man- 
hattan, made up of gases from the 
subway and the smell of hot dogs 
frying in bad fat stinks to heaven. 
... The physiognomy of New York: 
A treacherous glance, a bitter mouth, 
the sharp lines of a persecuting and 


persecuted creature who is ever ready 
to tear the shirt from his neighbor's 
back.” 

Politically America is likewise 
in a bad way. Millions of people are 
starving to death. “Yes, starve, Gov- 
ernor, in the promised land of de- 
mocracy, your own land!” So writes 
Colin Ross in an open letter to 
Governor La Follette of Wisconsin. 
The masses are “beginning to be out 
of control.” The country is threat- 
ened with anarchy. New York City 
is full of posters—“To the Devil 
with the United States.” 


“Democracy a Caricature” 


The democratic ideal is swiftly 
collapsing. “Whoever has ears can 
hear the breaking up of the famous 
old foundations of civil rights and 
equality upon which the proud struc- 
ture of America was reared.” Old 
libertarian America is dead. “De 
mocracy has become a caricature.” 
Roosevelt is as much a dictator as 
Hitler. Capitalist economic policies 
are suspended; laissez faire is buried. 
“Dictator” Roosevelt, despite the 
power concentrated in his hands, is 
unable to save the United States. 
Like George Washington, writes 
Johannes Stoye, President Roosevelt 
is a “typical American politician,” 
shallow and without much sense. 
“Both [Washington and Roosevelt | 
show lack of any program, neither 
has a theory, neither can be ex- 
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plained by any principle, the one is 
as ready for experimentation and 
compromise as the other.” 

It is the tragedy of America that 
the people continue to give lip ser- 
vice to their constitution and to 
cling to their fetishistic faith in de- 
mocracy. A writer in Wille und 
Macht explains not without scorn: 
“For the average American, democ- 
racy is a faith, and a fanatical one 
at that. Therefore it is just as point- 
less to argue with an American ob- 
jectively and coolly about democracy 
and dictatorship, as it is to express 
doubts as to the divinity of Allah in 
the presence of a dervish.” 

If America is to be saved, the 
constitution must be thrown over- 
board, for it is the “chain which ties 
the whole misery of American poli- 
tics.” This is particularly true of the 
Bill of Rights which is the bulwark 
of liberal-democratic notions. “The 
Bill of Rights,” writes Kiderlen, “is 
the wall in which a breach must be 
made before America’s problems can 
be solved.” The Nazis are ready to 


MR. CAMERON AND THE 
By THOMAS S. GREEN, Jr. 


Since graduation from Williams 
College in 1937, Mr. Green has been 
a staff member of the Council of 
State Governments at Chicago, and 
has worked in political science at 
the University of Chicago. 
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make the breach, for, as Dr. Goeb- 
bels explains in the Pédagogisches 
Magazin, the Nazi revolution “is 
a deliberate defense against the ex- 
crescences of liberalism” in the 
“whole world.” 


“Not Worth Saving” 


This composite picture of the 
United States has sunk deep into the 
minds of millions. In 1937, in the 
course of the Nazi attack on Mayor 
La Guardia of New York, the Ger- 
man press indulged in an anti-Amer- 
ican campaign of sufficient virulence 
to move Ambassador Dodd to a 
formal protest. The charges which 
the Goebbels-controlled press then 
hurled against the United States 
showed, as in a lightning flash, the 
unanimity and consistency of the 
Nazi view of America. 

Concluded Der Angriff, person- 
al organ of Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels: 

“This sort of civilization is not 


worth saving.” 


FORD HOUR 


Every year since 1934 the Ford 
Motor Company has sponsored a 
series of thirty-nine consecutive Sun- 
day evening symphonic hours. Dur- 
ing each broadcast a five- to ten- 
minute talk has been made by Wil- 




















liam J. Cameron, spokesman for 
Henry Ford and formerly editor of 
Ford’s Dearborn Independent. Re- 
liable estimates of the size of the 
audience reached by these programs 
are exceedingly difficult to obtain. 
Some estimates run as high as twelve 
or seventeen million listeners. Al- 
most fifty thousand copies of each 
speech are distributed by request 
through the mail. Whatever the ex- 
act size of the listening audience, 
there is no doubt that the Ford hour 
is one of the best known radio pro- 
grams on the air. Whatever symbols 
are shot over the air during such a 
program are worth careful study. 

The present report’ is concerned 
with certain aspects of what Mr. 
Cameron has had to say. Attention 
is devoted to the thirty-nine talks 
that were delivered during the 1937- 
38 season. The problem is to clarify 
the nature of the propaganda tech- 
nique employed by this prominent 
mouthpiece of one of America’s best 
known living industrialists. 

The purpose of the Cameron 
talks was described as follows: “To 
consider the general welfare, 
to formulate a balanced and service- 
able mode of thought, . . . to as- 
sist, if possible, those who desire to 
make up their minds. And to do this 
by supplying facts that have been 
suppressed, or by completing facts 
that have been only partially stated.” 





By and large, the talks: (1) 
affirmed a contention that the stand- 
ards adopted and methods pursued 
by business are in keeping with those 
which are generally considered most 
desirable in our present society; (2) 
replied to the attacks on business and 
industrial methods; (3) attributed 
the failures of business to govern- 
mental interferences; (4) and drew 
distinctions between desirable busi 
nesses, as represented by Ford, and 
undesirable ones, which tolerate cer 
tain political practices and innova 
tions. Representative statements illus- 
trating these generalities are:* 

“And because economic law ts moral 

to its core, this is the structure and 

stability of business.” (No. 32) 

“Most of the wrongs publicly assailed 

today are alleged to inhere in business. 

They inhere in human nature, and 

only as business overcomes them can 

business proceed at all.” (No. 21) 

“Modern industry has helped to pre 

serve the prime of the average workin, 

life to 50 and beyond. .. .”” (No. 8) 

“It is now absolutely clear that present 

regulations will continue to retard re 

covery until they are expunged. Busi- 
ness is now bound down by legislative 
straps that were not there before. 

(No. 27) 

“Honest business of itself drives out 

dishonest business—as the shadow ot 


growing grain drives out most weed. 
(No. 21) 


! The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Dr. Harold LD. Lasswell in the 
conduct of this study. 

2 Numbers following quotations reter to 
the speech in the 1937-38 series in which 
the excerpt appeared. 
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Business and Government 


Among the thirty-nine talks, 
well over a third focused attention 
directly on business and government. 
The word “business” was reiterated 
101 times, and appeared in sixteen 
different speeches, while “govern- 
ment” occurred 60 times in eleven. 
When taking into consideration their 
Various synonyms, such as “indus- 
try,” “factory,” “enterprise,” “cor- 
poration,” “manufacture,” “politics,” 
“legislation,” and “law,” repetition 
is found in practically every one. 

Within the scope of the various 
addresses, the American Way re- 
ceived much emphasis, with the un- 
derlying implication that American 
business follows the American Way. 
One address glorified the American 
Constitution in terms which gave it 
religious sanctity: 

The Constitution recognizes no human 

or political source of rights, for the 

simple reasons that all rights are God- 
given and reside within the people 
naturally, inseparable from them as 
rational and moral beings. We accept 
no rights from government and ask 
none, because as a people we already 
have all the rights there are. The one 
purpose in setting up government at 
all was to protect and insure those 
rights, and the reason for writing a 


Constitution was forever to prevent the 
abridgment of those rights.” (No. 2) 


Another talked of how “we have 
just one job—to go on being Amer- 
ica, for the coming need of the 


world. We are now less American 
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than we were” because “our once 
enterprising communities . . . were 
literally jockeyed into becoming pen- 
sioners of government” (No. 29). A 
third maintained that “the most 
revolutionary idea that has appeared 
in the Christian Era is America— 
America as it originally was, as it 
essentially is and will continue to 
be” (No. 30). A fourth contended 
that “the Small Town is still the 
custodian of undiluted American 
principles,” (No. 35) while the last 
broadcast concluded with the asser- 
tion that “those who stand unflinch- 
ing for American principles are a 
great and growing multitude. These 
principles need not that we save 
them—standing close beside them 
they save us.” (No. 39) 
“America(n)” appeared in 
twenty-four speeches, totaling 85 
times. If we add “Nation(al),” 
“country,” and “United States,” as 
used synonymously with “America,” 
references were found to occur 185 
times in thirty-two speeches. 
Interspersed among these two 
general categories of subject matter 
were statements intended to discredit 
political maneuverings, the validity 
of new ideas, the importance of tem- 
porary crises, and the effectiveness of 
untried programs. On the positive 
side, the discussions glorified the re- 
liable “American spirit” which func- 
tions incessantly behind the scenes, 


praised private charity, emphasized 
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the opportunities open to youth, and 
placed faith in progress if unhin- 
dered politically. Implicit in all these 
remarks lay the assumption that 
most American business is a com- 
posite of these desirable character- 
istics. 


Traditional Hypotheses 


When one the 
speeches individually, it becomes evi- 
dent that they were clothed in gen- 
eralities palatable to the American 
mode of thought. They appealed in 
part to the “tested wisdom of his- 
tory” (No. 13). But above all, they 
appealed to certain traditional hy- 
potheses, such as the moral and natu- 
ral law underlying the American 


considers 


social, economic, and political stand- 
ards, the natural limitations of gov- 
ernment, and the necessity of leaving 
business activity unhindered. With 
the last hypothesis as a basis, Mr. 
Cameron reasoned that businessmen 
are the real labor leaders, for they 
create work; that machinery creates 
employment; and that big business, 
rather than snuffing out small busi- 
ness, gives it growth. 

Quite often by reasoned argu- 
ment he sought to persuade his lis- 
teners to place their faith in certain 
undefined principles (ethical gener- 
alizations), which he used to sup- 
port his contentions by claiming their 
presence, or to disparage what he 
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opposed, by asserting their absence. 
“Principle is man’s greatest asset. 
. . . Quite ordinary businessmen are 
becoming more than ordinary busi- 
nessmen in the newly recovered 
strength of principle” (No. 18). All 
in all, each speech opened with gen 
eralizations, argued on the assump- 
tion of their infallibility, and closed 
with similar general conclusions. 
One, for example, began with 
medical reference. “Medical practice 
conquers disease by strengthening the 
forces of health.” Mr. Cameron con- 
tinued to reason that the analogy is 
applicable to “public and social con 
cerns,” especially to the eradication 
of dishonest business by the honest, 
a result which cannot be accom 
plished by legislative and social ac 
tion, for this method also stamps out 
the honest. He concluded with the 
assertion that “a principle is involved 
. . Upbuild the right, set free 
the true, and these, the growing 


here. . 


grain of life, will progressively clear 
your field of weeds” (No. 21). To 
adopt a hypothesis, to use it as argu 
ment for his particular point of view, 
and then to summarize with an in 
clusive principle, was the procedure 
that Mr. Cameron usually followed. 
It was thus that he attempted to 

8 The word “principle,” appeared in six- 
teen speeches, and was reiterated 45 times 
For a further discussion of the reliance on 
abstract “principle,” see Thurman Arnold, 


The Folklore of Capitalism, especially pp. 
70-82. 
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consecrate business, and to disparage 
government. 

So much for the general frame- 
work of the Cameron speeches. Let 
us concentrate our attention upon 
some of the key symbols, and ex- 
amine in more detail just how they 
were handled. 

Two important symbols are 
chosen: the symbol “business” and 
the symbol “government.” The fol- 
lowing is the frequency of appear- 
ance of these and other selected 
ymbols in the thirty-nine talks:* 


Times Speeches 


Business 101 16 
People, public 103 26 
America(n) 85 24 
Industry (ial ) 77 14 
Government(al) 60 11 
Nation(al) 58 22 
Job 49 11 
Social 45 16 
Principle 41 16 
Ford 36 16 


Chis(the) country 35 


te 
le 


No “Symbols of Demand” 


The striking feature of the 
Cameron propaganda is the absence 
of “symbols of demand.” As defined 
by Lasswell and Blumenstock, “De- 
mands are expressions of preference 
or determination for specified events 
to take place.”® The speeches are 
practically barren of such explicit de- 
mands. The speaker relied almost 
exclusively upon “symbols of fact.” 

The “truth” value of his affirma- 


tions would be subject to question on 
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many sides, as for example that 
“Honest business of itself drives out 
dishonest business” (No. 21), or 
that “The very fact of assuming con- 
trol beyond its proper function au- 
tomatically frustrates the benefit that 


government intends” (No. 20). But 
the absence of any explicit state- 
ments of preference, or of explicit 
indications of approval or disap- 
proval toward the events in question, 
such as would be “Let us support 
honest business because it drives out 
dishonest business” classifies the 
statements among symbols of fact. 
What are the general conditions 
under which fact symbols rather than 
demand symbols predominate in 
propaganda? This study of Camer- 
on’s technique may give us a clue. 
Cameron was addressing a vast audi- 


ence on a “non-partisan” occasion 


4In order to facilitate and simplify the 
analysis, samples of two words, “business” 
and “government” and the sentences in 
which they occurred, were systematically 
selected. The first appearance of the words 
in each speech was recorded; where more 
than five uses were made, one excerpt was 
taken for each five occurrences, or any 
number under that, i.e. one for one to five, 
two for six to ten, etc. In this manner, 
nearly a third of the references were ex- 
tracted. Throughout, no effort was made 
to distinguish between the words as nouns 
or adjectives. The sole intention was to 
analyze them within the context of their 
sentences in order to determine the general 
connotations attached to them. 

5 Harold D. Lasswell and Dorothy 
Blumenstock, World Revolutionary Propa- 
ganda: A Chicago Study. New York: 
Knopf, 1939, p. 100. 
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of public entertainment. He knew 
that he could never hold his audience 
if he interfered with the entertain- 
ment. And it was equally probable 
that he would lose out if he at- 
tacked the President or New Deal 
policies too directly. Partisans of the 
President would come swarming 
around his ears, and ill will would 
be crystallized against Ford and 
against Ford’s preferences on public 
policy. 

Symbols of fact were appropri- 
ate, therefore, because the occasion 
was largely non-partisan and recrea- 
tional (or “cultural”). Cameron’s 
task was to influence attitudes by 
staying within the framework of 
“factualism,” and by invoking the 
“accepted” vocabulary of the nation. 
His method of influence was to 
manipulate the symbols “business” 
and “government” by attributing 
plus and minus value associations to 
them. Plus values are found in those 
symbols of fact which are intended 
to elicit favorable emotional re- 
sponses toward “business” and “gov- 
ernment”; minus, unfavorable ones. 

Thus, when the speaker said 
that “usually, when we have spoken 
of Business on this hour, it has been 
Business at its best” (No. 17), “busi- 
ness” is assigned a plus value. Its 
connotation was that of a desirable 
institution. When he stated that 
“government cannot assume them— 
new burdens must always be loaded 


on some activity of the people, which 
in this case happens to be industry 
(No. 13), a minus value was at 
tached to “government.” The word 
was here used in a derogatory sense. 
When he mentioned that 
. the business of the nation 
dropped 40 to 50 per cent . 
(No. 7), or that “the latest govern 
ment report shows that during the 


“ 


last two years . . .” (No. 37) a 
neutral association was given, for 
there was no intention of eliciting 
response to the two words. On this 
basis, the analysis indicated that, in 
all but two samples of “government” 
and four of “business,” a plus or 
minus value was attached. 
“Business” was found to appear 
21 times in a plus sense, 8 times in 
a minus one; “government,” 14 times 
minus and 3 times plus. The dis 
tinction between these usages was 
likewise clear, for “business” when 
minus, was treated as that form o/ 
business which was undesirable 
“when poor political sense and poor 
business sense combine . . .” (No. 
17), while “government,” in the plus 
sense, referred to such things as 
“. .. the living temple of law which 
government is” (No. 2), rather than 
as an agency which has “interfered 
economically” (No. 34). 


Association Values 


A further refinement of thes: 
symbols of fact reveals in what man 
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ner the value associations were at- 
tached. It is found that this was ac- 
complished by associating with “bus- 
iness” and “government” words or 
phrases which have in our contem- 
porary word meaning been assigned 
an appeal value, and are generally 
recognized to elicit emotional re- 
sponses. Again, without affirming 
preferences, and without using de- 
mands and identifications, attitudes 
were influenced on controversial 
matters. A few examples will illus- 
trate the procedure. When Mr. 
Cameron stated, “And because eco- 
nomic law is moral to its core, this 
is the structure and stability of busi- 
ness” (No. 32), he played on the 
word “moral,” which has a prevail- 
ing positive preference value and 
associated it with “business.” 
Similarly, in the statement, 
“Were a similar ‘strong man’ to arise 
here, or were our government to be 
organized into an autocratic author- 
ity, as is at this very moment pro- 
posed, we would know at last that 
we had become a weak people” (No. 
29), he took “autocratic authority,” 
which stimulates negative prefer- 
ences, applied it to the present—"“as 
is at this very moment proposed” — 
and associated the entire phrase with 
the symbol “our government.” In 
further illustrations, “business” and 
“government” are modified by “hon- 


” 6 7” « 


est,” “dishonest,” “principle,” “ceases 
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to become helpful and becomes 
harmful,” and “the living temple of 


law,” giving the symbols alternative- 
ly plus and minus associations. 

In conclusion, we may state Mr. 
Cameron’s aim as follows: To influ- 
ence his audience against policies 
which extended the control of “gov- 
ernment” over private enterprise 
(“business”). The setting was an 
occasion on which the overwhelming 
majority of the audience expected to 
be entertained. The audience also in- 
cluded many partisans of the politi- 
cians and the policies which Mr. 
Cameron wanted to attack. If this 
audience were stung into protest, 
one aim of the broadcasts would be 
defeated. 

Under these circumstances Mr. 
Cameron’s technique was to make 
no controversial demands, but to 
“slant” his symbols of fact. The 
“slant” was achieved by handling 
the plus and minus associations of 
the key terms in his propaganda. 
This called for the multiplication of 
favorable representations of “busi- 
ness” and of unfavorable representa- 
tions of “government.” The tabula- 
tion shows that the associations were 
overwhelmingly “pro-business” and 
“anti-government,” and that a low 
proportion of “anti-business” refer- 
ences were sprinkled among the 


speeches. 
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ORGANIZED GROUPS 


Edited by E. PENDLETON HERRING 


ANTI-UNION PUBLICITY IN THE JOHNSTOWN 
“LITTLE STEEL” STRIKE OF 1937 


By FRANK H. BLUMENTHAL 


The author is a graduate student 
in political science at Princeton Uni- 
versity. His undergraduate training 
was at Swarthmore College. 


Johnstown’s contribution to the 
“Little Steel” strike of June 1937 
consisted of clear and frequent re- 
sort to advertising and other forms 
of publicity by those groups inter- 
ested in waging battle against the 
steel union. These devices of propa- 
ganda are found in testimony and 
exhibits evolving out of the investi- 
gation of the strike by Senator LaFol- 
lette’s Civil Liberties Committee." 

The battle of propaganda to win 
a strike does not begin with the 
actual walkout, unless it is called 
unexpectedly with little advance 
preparation. In the case of steel, the 
organization campaign by the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee was 
begun in the middle of 1936, along 


with the rise in labor's power in 
other industries. The steel industry 
immediately retaliated. In an adver 
tisement published by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute on July 1, 
1936, in 382 newspapers in 34 states 
at an expense of $114,000, it at 
tempted to influence its employee: 
and the public against unionism. Th 
advertisement was headed “To the 
Public and the Employees in the 


Steel Industry,” and read in part: 


A campaign to umonize the employ: 

of the Steel Industry has been an 
nounced. . . . Persons and organiza 
tions not connected with the industr 
have taken charge of the campaign 
There are many disturbing indication 
that the promoters of the campaign 
will employ coercion and intimidation 


1 Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, U.S. Senate, 75th 
Congress: Hearings on Violations of Fre« 
Speech and Rights of Labor, pursuant t 
S. Res. 266, parts 16 et seq., particularls 
pt. 19. All material in this article is taken 
therefrom. 
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of the employees in the industry and 

foment strikes. The objective of the 

campaign is the closed shop. . . . The 

Steel Industry will oppose any attempt 

to compel its employees to join a 

union or to pay tribute for the nght 

to work. . . . Any interruption of 
the forward movement [in business 
conditions} will seriously injure the 
employees and their families . . . and 
will endanger the welfare of the 

country... . 

The keynotes of this appeal— 
coercion, outsiders, right to work, 
stoppage of business—are identical 
with the chief slogans used to break 
the strike itself. 


N.A.M. “Harmony Ads” 

About the same time the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
assisted industry in the launching of 
a gigantic nationwide program of 
“harmony ads.” Posters and adver- 
tisements, appealing to the worker 
and the consumer to help business 
along in a drive for prosperity, were 
published once a week for thirteen 
weeks in at least 175 cities. Their 
publication in Johnstown brings 
them under the heading of steel 
propaganda, since it was a one-indus- 
try town and the appeal was to peo- 
ple depending wholly on the steel 
mills for their livelihood. Sample 
slogans used were: “Are You an 
American Citizen?” “To the Leaders 
of Public Opinion,” “Payrolls Sup- 
port Us All,” and “15,510 Pay Fn- 
velopes for Johnstown Weekly.” The 


slogan for the whole series was “Pros- 
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perity Dwells Where Harmony 


Reigns.” 

This series of ads the Citizens 
Council of Greater Johnstown,’ a co- 
ordinating body for some sixty-seven 
civic and social organizations of the 
town,* agreed to sponsor in the John- 
stown newspapers, because, accord- 
ing to the Council’s secretary, Law- 
rence Campbell, the ads “in addition 
to having the Americanism appeal, 
appealed to sanity in all matters and 
particularly that of maintaining a 
proper and peaceful relationship be- 
tween employer and employee.” The 
council secured the co-sponsorship 
of the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and all 
three organizations signed the ads. 
After the first seven ads had ap- 
peared, the Legion and the Veterans 
withdrew their sponsorship, pre- 
sumably because of protests by the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Apparently none of these organiza 
tions contributed anything to the ex- 
pense of the ads, this matter being 
handled by the owner of the two 

*On its stationery, the Council repre- 
sents itself as a division of the Chamber 
ot Commerce 

8 Among these organizations are the 
Lions Club, the American Legion, the 
Junior Council, the Ministerial Association, 
the Business and Professional Women, the 
Park Committee, the Real Estate Board, 
and the Central Labor Union. Member- 
ship is limited to permanent groups hold- 


ing at least four mectings a year and main- 
taining proper minutes of their proceedings 
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Johnstown newspapers through the 
backing of individuals and com- 
panies. 

The fear of a strike was played 
up in these newspapers for weeks 
in advance. In the words of the trial 
examiner of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board:* 


These items [newspaper articles] a 
good many of them by way of head- 
lines on the front pages, constantly 
refer to the fact that respondents 
[Bethlehem Steel Co.] were faced by 
a possible strike. . . The various 
witnesses who testified . . . all stressed 
the fear prevalent throughout the com- 
munity that the strike would close 
down the mills and bring substantial 
hardship to the city. . . . Late in the 
spring of 1937 rumors of trouble in 
the steel industry began to appear 
with increasing frequency in the local 
papers. In fact, almost right up to the 
date of the strike . . . the papers 
were daily featuring articles and news 
items . . . (regarding) the union 
demands. . . . Johnstowners, coming 
out of the difficulties of the previous 
year [the flood] watched these im- 
pending events with fearful eyes. . . . 
It is against this background that the 
strike, the activities of the Citizens’ 
Committee and the various city of- 
ficials . . . must be interpreted. 


Mayor Shields 

After the outbreak of the strike 
on June 11, the attitude of Mayor 
Shields’ was an important factor. 
His statements, as well as those of 
other local officials, were prominently 
featured in the local newspapers. On 
June 13, he issued a statement in 
which he pleaded for preservation 


of law and order and cited the rights 
of every “American citizen” to move 
about at his own free will, to join 
or not join a union, to work or not 
work, and to be safe from intimida- 
tion or violence. He declared that “a 
number of men—not residents of our 
community . . . have seen fit to cal! 
a cessation (of work)... . In my 
official capacity as mayor I feel jus- 
tified in warning you that trouble 
of a serious character appears in- 
evitable. I took the oath of office 
to uphold the Constitutions of the 
United States and Pennsylvania. 
Particularly does that oath make 
binding upon me to protect your 
lives, homes and properties against 
all foreign enemies.” In testifying 
later before the LaFollette Commit 
tee, Shields explained that “any per- 
son who came in there to become 
active in the strike from outside | 
would consider foreign.” The follow- 
ing day Shields was quoted as hav 
ing said that “the time appears at 
hand when we of this city must keep 
Johnstown for Johnstowners.” On 
June 16 he made a radio speech in 


which he declared: 


*Matter of Bethlehem Steel Co., Case 
No. C-170, Intermediate Report (November 
9, 1938), pp. 39-40. 

5 Convicted in 1927 of tax evasion and 
attempted bribery under the prohibition 
laws, it was shown in testimony before the 
LaFollette Committee. 
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... Itis only a fair statement to make 
that Communism and anarchy are in 


evidence in our city today. . . . Bullies, 
hoodlums, yes, cowards. . . . Coercion, 
threat, and intimidation. . . . Such is 


the work of the invaders who now 
have the audacity to conceal them- 
selves in our city. . . . Law and 
order must prevail. . . . A minority 
shall not hamper a majority. 
Were Johnstown not invaded by un- 
desirables, peace would reign. . 
With 200 state troopers and several 
hundred special policemen . . . no 
harm can befall you. From this mo- 
ment on a “back to work movement” 
will gain momentum. . 


The Citizens’ Committee 

However, the main impetus for 
the back-to-work movement was fur- 
nished by the activities of the Citi- 
zens’ Committee and its members in- 
dividually. It is well to keep in mind 
the psychological background which 
permitted such a committee to form 
with ease and to accomplish its pur- 
poses with success. The threatened 
permanent closing of the Bethlehem 
Steel plant, cutting off a $500,000 
weekly payroll, was a most powerful 
argument. The white-collar work- 
ers, small businessmen, upper busi- 
ness group, farmers, local govern- 
ment officials—all had reason to fear 
the moving of the plant, an event 
which would reduce Johnstown to a 
signpost. The specter of higher relief 
costs, entailing higher taxes, was an- 
other factor. 

The Citizens’ Committee first 
met on the evening of June 14, when 
at least ninety persons assembled 
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and elected Francis C. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Johnstown Chamber of 
Commerce, as chairman; he in turn 
appointed Lawrence W. Campbell, 
managing director of the Chamber, 
as secretary. The “father” of the 
committee apparently was the Rev. 
John H. Stanton, Presbyterian pas- 
tor, and also a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He told the LaFol- 
lette committee that he had been 
much disturbed by the acts of in- 
timidation, by the fact that a major- 
ity of workers were opposed to the 
strike, and by the unorthodox meth- 
ods used by the strikers. So he de- 
cided to call together a larger group 
of citizens to support Mayor Shields’ 
proclamation of impartiality. Thus 
resulted the Citizens’ Committee. At 
this meeting Mayor Shields asked 
to be supported in his impartial 
handling of law and order, and, 
according to Campbell, the Commit- 
tee sustained his request “by acqui- 
escence”—that is, by the fact that no- 
body refused to support him. 

Mr. Campbell told Senator 
LaFollette that the people present on 
that occasion “touched the pulse of 
perhaps the entire district. . . . They 
were not the constituted representa- 
tives, but the cross-section was suf- 
ficiently broad that it brought that 
wider scope into play”; he justified 
the assumption of a public duty by 
the Committee on the ground “there 
always is a time when some people 
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have to step out and give time and 
effort to do a job concurred in by 
the community as a whole.” It ap- 
pears that the membership of the 
committee consisted of fifty business- 
men, of whom thirty belonged to the 
Chamber of Commerce; twenty-one 
professional men, including ten cler- 
gymen; six public officials, and six- 
teen others. 


Advertising Campaign 

One of the salient activities of 
the Committee was advertising. Two 
ads were published in the Johnstown 
Democrat on June 16 and 17, and 
one on June 24 which was also in- 
serted in some 40 newspapers 
throughout the nation. It appears 
from testimony that although the 
first ad was signed by the Commit- 
tee, the only members to see its text 
were Mr. Campbell and Harry C. 
Corbin, assistant general manager 
and advertising expert of the Penn 
Traffic Co. The same applied to the 
second ad, except that the executive 
committee, meeting on June 16, rati- 
fied Campbell’s action of the previ- 
ous day and “authorized” the second 
ad in general terms. 

The first ad was headed, “We 
Will Keep Johnstown Safe for Johns- 
towners—We Will Preserve Law 
and Order,” listed acts of vandalism 
and terrorism, and declared that the 
Committee would preserve the right 
to work and would safeguard law 


and order. The second ad was 
similar. 
So far, the stress had been on 


the breakdown of ordinary standards 


of law and order. This “assumption 
of a public duty” ended when Gov 
ernor Earle declared martial law on 
June 19. It was then that the Com 
mittee’s activities entered what might 
be termed the second phase and its 
efforts were devoted to having the 
Governor reopen the mills by lifting 
martial law. This phase involved the 
use of paid publicity men from New 
York and Pittsburgh who prepared 
copy for nationwide newspaper ad- 
vertisements and for radio speeches. 


“We Protest” 

The national ad, appearing June 
24, was headed by a large “WE 
PROTEST” headline (the ad was 
a full-page affair in the New York 
Times and the “We Protest” was 
four inches high). It protested the 
declaration of martial law as an in- 
terference with the constitutional 
right to work; declared that the local 
and state authorities were in full 
control of the situation; denounced 
as pure subterfuge the threat of a 
miners’ invasion, used by Governor 
Earle as his excuse for declaring 
martial law; rang out with the cry 
that “if this can happen in Johns- 
town, it can happen anywhere else”; 
and appealed for contributions and 
for members. It was signed by Mar- 
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tin and Campbell of the Citizens’ 
Committee and by two members of 
the “Steel Workers’ Committee,” an 
independent which 
sprang up during the strike. The 
ad cost $65,000, of which $31,456 
was secured from the local manage- 


organization 


ment representative of Bethlehem 
Steel® “for the specific purpose of 
law and order.” 

It was in connection with this 
ad that the firm of John Price Jones 
of New York was called in by the 
Committee as public relations coun- 
sel. Mr. Jones told the members of 
the Committee that “the first thing, 
of course, was to tell their story to 
the country . . . by publicity 
articles appearing in the newspapers, 
and also by advertising. . . . In order 
to do that they would have to have 
money, and I suggested that they 


do both . . 


paign to raise money to pay the ex- 


. and start a little cum- 


penses. I also pointed out that they 
could appeal to people by letter for 
funds.” He then prepared the ad 
mentioned above. Ai the same time 
a letter was sent to “between 35 


or 40,000” people on “a list of names 


of people accumulated over a period 


of 20 years that we | The Jones Cor- 
poration] have actually taken from 
newspaper reports of people who 
give away money.” This letter was 
signed by Francis C. Martin and the 
letterhead represented its origin as 
“The Citizens’ Committee and the 
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Steel Workers’ Committee of Johns- 
town.” It was addressed to “Fellow- 


Americans,” and read, in part: 


In the behalf of American citizens 
who were deprived of their right to 
work, we are appealing for funds. 

. Governor Earle put 
ests of an arbitrary 


the inter- 
before 
his sworn duty to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania. We were directly hit by the 
Johnstown incident. But your interests 


minority 


are concerned also. If it can happen 
here, it can happen anywhere else 


perhaps in your community. . . . Your 


contribution will be used to inform 


public opinion and not for any liti- 
gation. 


Mr. Jones explained to the 
LaFollette Committee that from his 
“point of view there was an Ameri- 
can issue at stake in the whole 
thing,” hence the term “Fellow- 
American” was used; that “under 
the conditions in which Governor 
Earle declared martial law, I think 
it is un-Aimerican.” He contended 
that “millions of people in this coun- 
try were involved in that Johnstown 
strike.” He denied that the three- 
column, front-page story in the New 
York Times and similar stories in 
other newspapers regarding the na- 
tional ad were taken from any of 
his news releases, or that he had any 
influence leading to the publication 
of such stories in connection with 


the ad. 


6 Testimony of Martin betore the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board, February 22. 


1938. New York Times, February 23, p. 8 








The apparent liaison between 
the Citizens’ Committee and the 
“Steel Workers’ Committee” has 
been noted in connection with the 
signing of the national ad. Most of 
the latter’s few expenses were paid 
by the Citizens’ Committee, which 
also furnished back-to-work petition 
blanks and permitted a couple of the 
Workers’ representatives to appear 
jointly on a radio program with the 
Citizens’ Committee. 


Radio Publicity 

The radio publicity for the Citi- 
zens’ Committee was handled by the 
advertising firm of Ketchum & Co. 
of Pittsburgh. Between June 25 and 
June 28, at least nine speeches were 
made over the Johnstown local radio, 
which, however, has a very limited 
geographical range. Four of these 
were delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Stanton and one by Francis Martin. 
These speeches repeated the right 
of men to work, the paramount im- 
portance of law and order, and the 
opposition of the majority of the 
workers to the dictatorial CIO. 

The activities of the Citizens’ 
Committee gradually developed into 
a national movement under the 
benevolent guidance of Jones, Mar- 
tin, Campbell, and Stanton. The 
“Citizens’ National Committee” was 


formed with practically the same 
directing staff, and a mecting was 
held in Johnstown on July 15. Invi- 
tations were extended to hundreds 
of people all over the country, many 
of whom were apparently members 
of local chambers of commerce. Al- 
though the strike was virtually over, 
this committee of about 200 repre- 
senting 73 communities met to dis- 
cuss and pass resolutions on the labor 
situation as a whole, with the experi- 
ence of Johnstown as a focal point. 
The committee published an ad 
throughout the nation sometime 
afterwards, reporting the receipt of 
$59,000. 

In concluding the survey of 
Johnstown, it is interesting to note 
that the Labor Relations Bulletin of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of July 15, 1937, contained 
an article, “Public Opinion Chief 
Factor in Ending Johnstown Steel 
Strike.” It credited the steel strike 
there with demonstrating the most 
vigorous expression of public opinion 
ever recorded against a strike. It 
called the back-to-work movement 
wholly “spontaneous.” It relied on 
the economic losses to the commu- 
nity as the main reason for the popu- 
lar revolt. It concluded by proudly 
reprinting the first “We Protest” ad 
of the Citizens’ Committee. 
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CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


Edited by O. W. RIEGEL 


RADIO’S CODE OF SELF-REGULATION 


By NEVILLE MILLER 


Mr. Miller is President of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
An editorial note summarizing 
the broadcasting code follows Mr. 


Miller's article. 


Radio enters the lives of people 
at all hours and under all circum- 
stances. It crosses every educational, 
religious, social and political line of 
society. Its programs reach Catholic 
and Protestant, educated and non- 
educated, Democrat and Republican, 
simultaneously. 

Consider, then, the vast social 
problem which the very nature of 
radio places upon the broadcaster. 
Consider, too, the complex problem 
of programming a day’s broadcast 
schedule which, as nearly as possible, 
serves the different and changing 
tastes of the listening public. 

Although radio is similar in 
many respects to the newspaper, and 


both have many problems in com- 
mon, the two differ in several funda- 
mentals. Theoretically, there is no 
limit to the number of newspapers 
that may be published, but, based 
upon known facts about the radio 
spectrum, there is, at present, a limit 
to the number of radio stations 
which can be accommodated on the 
100 channels available for use in the 
United States. Thus, at present there 
exists a limitation as to the number 
of facilities available. There is yet 
another limitation, the limitation as 
to the number of hours in each day. 
Obviously, a radio station cannot 
add an extra hour to the twenty-four 
hour day, but the newspaper may 
add any number of pages if such are 
found desirable or necessary in its 
treatment of the day’s news. Radio, 
through the immutable laws of na- 
ture and the hands of the clock, must 


do its job within prescribed limits. 
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Still other factors must be con- 
sidered. In less than two decades we 
have seen the gradual emergence of 
radio from a medium of sheer enter- 
tainment and novelty into a medium 
of vast social and political potency 
as well. Perhaps it took such dramat- 
ic radio occasions as President Roose- 
velt’s first fireside chat, and the radio 
coverage during the Munich crisis— 
and now during the present war situ- 
ation—to bring home to us the fact 
that here was a powerful new force 
in the world which, with equal effec- 
tiveness, could be used for good or 
evil, depending upon the motives 
and the ideals of those into whose 
care it has been entrusted; that here 
was a medium so universal in its 
popularity, so widespread in its ap- 
peal that the mind of man could 
scarce hope to measure the full sweep 
of its influence. 


Radio’s Political Influence 

When we look at some of the 
indices of radio’s full influence, there 
can be little wonder that broadcasters 
approach their tasks with a sense of 
serious responsibility. There were, 
in this country, at the last count, 
more than 40,800,000 radio sets 
owned and used by some 28,000,000 
families. A little better than eight out 
of every ten families in the United 
States own and use radio sets. Are 
our fellow countrymen influenced by 
what they hear on the air? One of 


the little-mentioned indices that may 


help to answer this question is the 
remarkable year-by-year increase in 
the total number of ballots cast since 
radio broadcasting came into being. 
I believe analysis will show that this 
increase can be attributed largely to 
the new and direct appeal being 
made to the citizens by candidates 
for office through radio. The table 
below, which begins with the Hard 
ing-Cox campaign, shows that the 
year-by-year increase in the number 
of radio sets in use is accompanied 
by an increase in the total number ot 
ballots cast. In the same period | 
do not believe the record will show 
that there has been any comparable 
increase in total newspaper circula- 
tion or in the number of newspapers 
published, or any significant changes 
in campaigning technique, save 
radio. 


Number of Radio Total 
Election setsinuse Ballots Cast 


Harding 1920 = 400,000' 26,705,346 
Coolidge 1924 3,000,000 29,022,261 
Hoover 1928 8,500,000 36,879,440 


Roosevelt 
1932 18,000,000 39,816,522 
Roosevelt 
1936 33,000,000 45,646,817 


No broadcaster can approach his 
desk in the morning without experi 
encing a feeling of responsibility. 
In the everyday management of his 
radio station, he faces complex social 


'This figure for 1922. 
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problems which few in any other 
profession have had to face. Take, 
for example, the treatment of news: 
Should a radio station have an edi- 
torial policy? Should the broadcaster 
be allowed to analyze and elucidate 
the news so long as such analysis 
and elucidation are relatively free 
from bias? Or, should news periods 
be limited to merely the reading of 
news bulletins? In religious broad- 
casts: Should the speaker be re- 
stricted to statements concerning his 
own religion? Should he be allowed 
to attack other religions, or races? 
And when does a broadcast cease to 
be a religious broadcast and become 
a discussion of a public controversial 


issue? 


In regard to the discussion of 


controversial issues, should time “be 
allotted with due regard to all the 
other elements of balanced program 
schedules and to the degree of public 
interest in the questions to be pre- 
sented,” and no time sold except for 
political broadcasts; or should time 
be sold to all who desire to buy and 
thereby run the risk, among other 
dangers, of having the control “grav- 
itate almost wholly into the hands 
of those with the greater means to 
buy it’? Does the broadcaster vio- 
late the right of free speech when 
he refuses to give or sell time to one 


who desires to speak over the radio? 


Need for a Code 

These are but a few of the many 
problems which the broadcaster faces 
in the daily operation of his station, 
in his attempt to meet the demands 
of the public, to treat fairly the va- 
rious interests which one finds in 
every community, and to render to 
his community a real service. 

Believing that the broadcasters 
have had greater experience in han- 
diing these problems than any other 
group, that they possessed the ability 
to govern themselves, and that a 
pooling of their general experience 
would be beneficial and would help 
in arriving at a proper standard by 
which they could better fulfill the 
duty they owe to the public, a com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Broadcasters started work last win- 
ter studying the many perplexing 
problems. As a result of the delib- 
erations of that committee, a code 
was formulated which was circulated 
not only among the broadcasters but 
among the many other groups inter- 
ested in the solution of the various 
problems. Criticisms, suggestions and 
comments requested. Many 
were received and studied, and final- 
ly the code was presented to and 
adopted by the broadcasters at the 


annual meeting of the National As- 


were 


sociation of Broadcasters, held in 
Adantic City in July. 

The code does not propose to 
cover all the problems which radio 
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faces. In no sense of the word does it 
attempt to set a ceiling for the broad- 
casters, but rather a floor below 
which we hope no station will go. 
The method of enforcement and 
other questions of policy are in the 
hands of the Board of Directors. 
Undoubtedly, a permanent group 
will be established for interpretation 
and study, to make recommenda- 
tions, to remove any inequities in 
the present code, and to provide 
means for future development. By 
periodic review, by development of 
policies in line with experience, and 
by intelligent igterpretation of the 
questions as they arise, we are con- 
fident that broadcasters can demon- 
strate both their ability and their 
willingness to meet their obligations. 





Epitoriat Note 

A code of ethics was adopted 
by the National Association of 
Broadcasters in 1923 and enlarged 
in 1935. A movement for a new 
code was stimulated by a number 
of factors, including criticism of par- 
ticular broadcasts and program poli- 
cies by the public and special inter- 
est groups, criticism and regulation 
of certain broadcasting practices by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, a desire to prevent broad- 
casting abuses so as to forestall pub- 
lic or governmental interference, and 
the effort to strengthen the broad- 
casting industry by greater unity of 


policy and action among broadcast- 
ers. The movement led to the cre- 
ation last year of an N.A.B. Pro- 
gram Standards Committee charged 
with the task of preparing a new 
code that would enunciate acceptable 
program standards for commercial 
broadcasting stations. 

A code formulated by this com- 
mittee was circulated among broad- 
casters a month before the N.A.B. 
convention in July. Largely on the 
basis of criticisms and suggestions 
received, a revised version of the 
code, greatly reduced in length, and 
with many changes in language, was 
adopted by the convention on July 
11. The vote favoring adoption of 
the code was 148 to 26. There were 
429 member stations in the asso 
ciation on that date, of which num- 
ber apparently 260 were represented 
at the convention.’ At a meeting of 
the N.A.B. Board of Directors held 
at Chicago on September 13, October 
1 was set as the date upon which the 
code becomes effective, and a com- 
pliance committee of nine members 
(two more to be added later) was 
appointed to interpret and enforce 
the code. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is Edgar Bill, president of 
Station WMBD, Peoria, Ill., and 
the secretary is Edward M. Kirby, 
Director of Public Relations of the 
N.A.B. 


1 Official figures from the office of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
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Students of public opinion will 
be particularly interested in the pro- 
visions of the code which concern 
children’s 


public issues, news, and religious 


programs, controversial 
broadcasts. 

In somewhat general terms, the 
code states that children’s programs 
“should be based upon sound social 
concepts and presented with a su- 
perior degree of craftsmanship,” and 
that “these programs should refiect 
respect for parents, adult authority, 
law and order, clean living, high 
morals, fair play and honorable be- 
the 
supernatural or superstitious should 
not be used in a way “which might 


havior.” Horror, torture, or 


reasonably be regarded as likely to 
overstimulate the child listener or be 
prejudicial to sound character de- 
velopment.” 

The code stipulates that net- 
works and stations should provide 
time for the presentation of public 
questions including those of a con- 
troversial nature. The amount of 
time allotted is to be determined by 
the degree of public interest in the 
questions presented and with fairness 
to all elements in the controversy. 
Time for the presentation of contro- 
versial issues shall not be sold, ex- 
cept for political broadcasts. Three 
reasons are advanced for the giving 
of free time, chief of which is that 
“should time be sold for the dis- 
cussion of controversial public issues 


and for the propagation of the views 
of individuals or groups, a powerful 
public forum would inevitably gravi- 
tate almost wholly into the hands 
of those with the greater means to 
buy it.” The exception declares that 
time may be purchased in connection 
with a political campaign “in behalf 
of or against the candidacy of a 
legally qualified candidate for nomi- 
nation or election to public office, or 
in behalf of or against a public 
proposal which is subject to ballot.” 
This section of the code does not 
bar the selling of time for the spon- 
sorship of the public forum type of 
program when it is part of a regular 
series and fairness is maintained. 

News broadcasts, under the 
code, shall not be editorial, which 
is interpreted as meaning that they 
shall not be colored by the opinions 
or desires of the station or network 
management, the editor, the an- 
nouncer, or, in the case of sponsored 
broadcasts, the advertiser. 
News commentators are intended to 
be included under this section as 
well as newscasters. 

Radio, the code states, may not 
be used to convey attacks upon an- 
other’s race or religion. 


of the code 


news 


Another section 


specifies the proportion of time on 
sponsored programs that may be 
devoted to advertising, and a sup- 
plementary resolution lists thirteen 
unacceptable types of advertising. 
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While reactions to the code have 
been varied, the effect upon Ameri- 
can broadcasting can be judged only 
after a machinery of enforcement 
has been devised and the rules in- 
terpreted in specific situations. A 
number of broadcasters apparently 
refrained from voting on the adop- 
tion of the code on the theory that 
public service and acceptable pro- 
gram standards were matters of in- 
dividual station responsibility. Sev- 
eral newspapers have criticized the 
code as opening the way for a self- 
censorship more severe than would 
ever be imposed from above by a 
governmental agency, implying that 
radio broadcasting has further dif- 
ferentiated itself from the “free 


press” that obeys no comparable 
code of self-regulation. The new or- 
ganization and code of the N.A.B. 
in many ways suggests the organiza- 
tion of the motion picture industry 
under the surveillance of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America (the Hays organization). 
The significance and efficacy of the’ 
new radio code should be deter- 
mined by the action, if any, that may 
be taken in connection with the 
broadcasts of the Reverend Charles 
E. Coughlin; of William J. Cameron, 
speaker on the Ford Motor Com- 
pany radio hour; or in a situation 
involving a labor or neutrality crisis. 


O.W.R. 


THE INTER-BALKANIC PRESS LEAGUE 


By AHMET EMIN YALMAN 


Dr. Yalman, a_ distinguished 
Turkish journalist and editor, and 
the author of several historical works 
on Turkey, is at present a member of 
the Turkish Commission at the New 


York World's Fair. 


In days past, when the word 
“Balkan” was synonymous with 
strife, the Balkan press did its share 
to foment antagonism among the 
Balkan peoples. No plain facts could 
penetrate from one Balkan capital 
to another. Only such news was pub- 


lished as would shed a bad light on 
neighbors and create suspicions re- 
garding their plans. In the editorial 
columns, duels between one Balkan 
country and another were waged 
vehemently. A_ successful Balkan 
journalist was the man who could 
invent injuries in superlative form. 

Balkan countries faced the same 
problems. They were all retarded and 
undeveloped. Public attention was 
kept away from internal problems, 
however, and concentrated on vari- 
ous territorial designs. The Great 
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Powers made it their business to 
keep these ambitions alive, in order 
to reduce the Balkan countries to 
the position of instruments of their 


own policies of domination. The lack 


of true independence in the Balkan 
countries was such that every man 
in public life was labeled an Anglo- 
phile, Francophile, Russophile, Ger- 
manophile, or Austrophile. No one 
ever admitted that a Balkan states- 
man could be without a foreign 
label and stand only for the national 
interests of his own country. No 
chance was given to any of them 
to have an independent outlook. 

The Balkan people paid dearly 
for acting as blind instruments of 
imperialistic powers. The experiences 
of the Balkan people were so bitter 
that they made an old Balkan pro- 
verb come true. This proverb says: 
“Reason is a nail hanging on the top 
of our heads; it requires some sort 
of pressure to penetrate into our 
brains.” 

When the XXVIIth Congress 
for General Peace met in Athens in 
October 1929, the Balkan people in- 
dicated that they had learned a les- 
son from their common adverse ex- 
periences. A sub-committee was 
formed to examine the possibility of 
a Balkan League or a regional for- 
mation for the purpose of assuring 
general security. 


Cooperation of Journalists 
The first Balkan conference met 
in Athens in 1930 as the result of an 
invitation issued by the International 
Bureau of Peace in Geneva on May 
12, 1930. It led the way to new con- 
ferences of a general nature and to 
reunions concerned with special 
fields of activity and interest. 
Journalists pioneered in the ef- 
fort to promote goodwill. They came 
together on every possible occasion. 
The meeting of the Balkan council 
and the exchange of official visits 
between two Balkan countries, or 
special invitations from one Balkan 
country to the newspapermen of an- 
other, created opportunities for close 
contact. Common professional back- 
grounds and an unconventional way 
of facing facts enabled them to un- 
derstand one another easily and to 
make friends. Although the trips and 
receptions were regularly financed by 
their respective governments, journa- 
lists soon stepped out of the official 
frames. Schemes of cooperation be- 
tween them were not planned ahead 
by any agency. They developed from 
meeting to meeting until they as- 
sumed the form of an Inter-Balkanic 
Press League,’ the spontaneous out 
1 The Inter-Balkanic Press League in- 
cludes directly the four countries which 
are members of the Balkan League: Tur- 
key, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Greece. 
However, there are frequent exchanges 


of visits between Bulgarian journalists 
and those of other Balkan countries. 
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growth of an atmosphere of good- 
will. The Balkan governments did 
little to plan and foster this co- 
operation, but they readily recog- 
nized its usefulness. They therefore 
did everything they could to facili- 
tate the movement, and were ready 
to advance the necessary funds. 

The rules of the Inter-Balkanic 
Press League are unwritten, but they 
work smoothly and efficiently. Each 
Balkan country has a national com- 
mittee. All newspapermen are con- 
sidered members of the committee. 
Although they are supposed to pay 
a nominal yearly fee, most of them 
do not. All of them take part in 
selecting the executive council. The 
secretaries of the council do not 
change from year to year, but the 
presidents do. Only editors of daily 
papers, as a rule, are made presidents 
and their term of office is one year. 
This scheme keeps the various pa- 
pers interested in the activity of the 
committee through the personal at- 
tachment of their editors. 

In alphabetical order the na- 
tional committees rotate to become 
the general headquarters of the 
League. The annual convention is 
held in the capital which is the seat 
of the League for that year. The 
president of the national committee 
presides over the convention. 

Each convention is composed of 
official delegations, each consisting 
usually of from five to seven mem- 


bers, selected by national committees. 
Inequality in the size of the delega- 
tions has never constituted a prob- 
lem. The convention forms three 
committees, political, cultural, and 
technical. Three representatives, each 
from a different country, preside re- 
spectively over the committees so 
that, including the presidency of the 
convention, each country receives a 
presiding position. 

The committees examine reports 
of the four delegations as to the ex- 
ecution in their own countries of 
the resolutions reached at the previ- 
ous convention. As a result of the 
experiences during the year, a report 
for new activities is drafted by the 
committees, to be submitted to the 
convention. The tone of negotiations 
is generally cordial and businesslike. 
Personal or national frictions are re- 
markably absent. 


Types of Collaboration 

The discussions are not confined 
to matters which concern newspapers 
directly. They comprise stimulations 
of any sort of cultural contacts which 
may lead to closer relations and bet- 
ter understanding. The actual results 
achieved under the direct or indirect 
influence of the Inter-Balkanic Press 
League include the following: 

Extensive exchange of national 
news between news agencies; com- 
mon diffusion of Balkanic news to the 
outside world; exchange of informa- 
tion among Balkan papers, including 
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inside information explaining the 
real motives in each country in vari- 
ous internal political situations as 
well as outside problems; exchange of 
journalists; elimination of all traces 
of past hostility from textbooks; 
preparation of books in various 
Balkan languages on history from an 
objective angle, with studies of the 
internal problems and literature of 
the other three countries; organiza- 
tion of exhibitions of books, periodi- 
cal publications, paintings and other 
works of art; exchange of concerts; 
broadcasting of Balkan programs in 
the four countries; a contest for 
a common Balkan anthem and for a 
scenario of a film to depict Balkan 
cooperation; research into words, 
proverbs and anecdotes common to 
Balkan languages; rectification of 
erroneously accepted historical be- 
liefs; exchange of students; reduction 
of postal rates; encouragement of the 
idea of a potential Balkan federation. 

The extent of the actual success 
achieved in changing the trends of 


public opinion, mainly through the 


cooperation of journalists, is remark- 
able. The League has demonstrated 
how goodwill and understanding 
may be created when newspapers 
report the normal and sane aspects 
of other countries rather than the ab- 
normal and sensational. They have 
made it possible for the Balkan peo- 
ples to think of one another not in 
the form of exaggerated cartoons, 


but as human beings sharing the 
same interests and aspirations. The 
following idea has come to guide 
all editorials concerning Balkan co 
operation: “We are eighty millions 
of strong, hard-working people. If 
we are disunited as small states, we 
are doomed to be dependent on Great 
Powers. However, if we join hands, 
we become a great power of eighty 
million people ourselves, ready to de- 
fend our common territory and our 
independence; we can constitute an 
influential factor of peace and sta 
bility in the world.” 

Bulgaria was the only Balkan 
country outside of Albania, under 
Italian tutelage, which was not ready 
to share the common course fol- 
lowed. The Bulgarians felt them- 
selves victims of the Treaty of 
Neuilly; they considered their natu- 
ral place in the camp of the aggressor 
and revisionist powers, and viewed 
the Balkan League as an attempt to 
encircle Bulgaria. The Bulgarian 
press was full of hatred and terror- 
istic bands became more and more 
active in Macedonia. The bad treat- 
ment of the Turkish minority was a 
permanent incentive to bitter dis- 
cussions between Turkish and Bul- 
garian newspapers. 

Unexpectedly a turning point 
came. A news item appeared in 
Turkish papers that Bulgarian stu- 
dents had assaulted a Turkish ceme- 
tery in Bulgaria, breaking the grave- 
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stones and devastating the place. Im- 
mediately the students of the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul called a general 
meeting. Fearing excesses against 
Bulgarian institutions in Istanbul, 
the police decided to forbid by force 
the planned meeting. Nevertheless 
thousands of students assembled, 
openly defiant. For a short time 
there was an atmosphere of terror in 
the city. The students carried huge 
crowns of flowers, however, and no 
deadly weapons. They proceeded in 
an orderly way to the Bulgarian 
cemetery and laid the flowers on the 
graves. Then they telegraphed to the 
Bulgarian students: “This is the 
Turkish way of retaliating an assault 
on the graves of dead and defenseless 
people.” 

Mr. Kiosseivanoff, the Bul- 
garian Prime Minister, fully sup- 
ported by King Boris, took the initia- 
tive in a gradual reconcilation with 
the Balkan neighbors, acting against 
violent popular feeling. To begin 
with, they strengthened public au- 
thority in Bulgaria and made any 
kind of excess or provocation impos- 
sible. They found that they had to 
proceed slowly to avoid offense to 
Bulgarian public opinion, but they 
continued steadily to prepare the 
ground for Bulgaria to join the Bal- 
kan League. Although they made 
every peaceful effort to get back 
some of the Bulgarian territory ceded 
to the Balkan neighbors after the 


World War, their main policy con- 
sisted in preserving real Bulgarian 
independence by cooperating with 
other Balkan countries. The sys- 
tematic work of King Boris and Dr. 


Kiosseivanoff for peace in the Bal- 
kans and security in Europe has 
never received the attention it de- 
serves. The Balkan neighbors re- 
sponded to this goodwill by taking 
the initiative in doing away with 
humiliating clauses of the Treaty of 
Neuilly. 


Voluntary Press Control 

In practical application, the era 
of goodwill in the Balkans was made 
possible by the use of the following 
method: All Balkan journalists ac- 
cepted as a permanent principle the 
avoidance of controversies with each 
other which might lead to the poison- 
ing of public opinion. If a Balkan 
newspaper is misguided by false 
statements, or by incorrect news, and 
attacks another Balkan country, the 
press of the attacked country should, 
under no circumstances, retaliate. 
The Inter-Balkanic branch is to be 
given the facts, and it will make the 
necessary effort to diffuse the correct 
view of the matter so that a harmful 
controversy can be avoided. 

It is true that one-sided attacks 
have not been lacking from time to 
time, necessitating an intervention 
on the basis of the formula described 
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above. This intervention has always 
been effective. 
As an example, the law promul- 


gated in Turkey forbidding any cler- 


gyman or any man or woman be- 
longing to a monastic order (whether 
Christian, or He- 
brew) to wear special attire on the 


Mohammedan, 


street and in public places, difler- 
entiating them from the rest of the 
public, gave rise to bitter attacks in 
the Greek press. The Greek public 
took this as a special measure di- 
rected against the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the chief seat of which is 
still in Istanbul, whereas the Turkish 
Government had intended it as a 
general manifestation of the policy 
of secularization which had confined 
the field of religion to the temples 
consecrated to various creeds and the 
consciences of believing men. 

It would have been a simple 
thing for Turkish papers to retaliate 
with the accusation that the Greeks 
were socially retarded. Nothing of 
that sort happened. The Inter-Bal- 
kanic Turkish branch signified to 
Turkish papers that it had the mat- 
ter in hand, and that any violent 
answer would only create further 
Greek 


branch explaining the general inten- 


mischief. It wrote to the 
tion of the law. These facts were 
diffused by the Greek branch and, 
in the absence of retaliation from 
Turkish papers, the controversy died 


out without leaving any bad effects. 


The spirit of general goodwill 
created in the Balkans was clearly 
expressed by Ataturk during an in- 
formal reception of Balkan journa- 
lists in Ankara in the spring of 1938. 
It was his last public utterance be- 
fore his sickness, and many people 
considered it later as a sort of moral 
testament. 

This is what Ataturk said in 
with the aims of the 
Balkan pact and the Saadabad pact, 
which extends the same aims to the 


connection 


relation of Turkey, Iran, Irak, and 
Afghanistan: 

Balkan goodwill is only a_ regional 
aspect of human goodwill. 
Those leaders who desire for their na- 
tion something different than they de- 
sire for other nations are short-sighted 
tools. All world events tend to prove 
that the destinies of us all are interde- 
pendent. 
The only wise way would consist in 
considering all humanity as a single 
body, and the nations as members of 
this body. Any member which cannot 
react to the pain to which another 
member of the same body is exposed, 
must consider itself as lacking sensi- 

tiveness and real vitality 

This generous spirit of peace 
has taken root in a part of the world 
where it might be least expected. It 
is there to stay. As this promotion ot 
a broad spirit of pacification in the 
Balkans has been mainly the result 
of cooperation among journalists, it is 
a significant example of what a 
beneficial influence the press is capa- 
ble of exerting if it deliberately 
chooses to unite instead of to divide. 
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THE NEW YORK FAIR: ADVENTURE IN PROMOTION 


By GARDNER AINSWORTH 


The author inaugurated this 
study at Princeton University, of 
which he is a recent graduate. 


When we ask who is speaking 
through the New York World’s Fair, 
or what is being promoted through 
it, we are at the same time inquir- 
ing: What does the Fair stand for? 
Because in the exhibits which have 
been erected and in the millions of 
words which have been written and 
spoken, those who are using the ex- 
position as a combination motion 
picture and broadcasting station 
have, with the helpful supervision 
of the Fair Corporation, given body 
and speech to the jumble of stereo- 
types on which they live and thrive. 
Taking a prominent part in this 
process have been the spokesmen of 
foreign nations, of our own govern- 
ment, of business and industrial in- 
terests in all fields, and of countless 
smaller groups. And as among peo- 


ple who believe in world peace and 
in the democratic form of govern- 
ment, in the interdependence of men 
and of nations, in the humanitarian 
aims of the Roosevelt administration, 
in “free” private enterprise and the 
invaluable services of business to the 
consuming public, we find this Fair 
an admirable “educational” institu- 
tion. As among those who agree only 
in part, recognizing that the whole 
story may not always be told, we 
take our propaganda with a grain of 
salt. 

The Fair Corporation, acting 
under the legal status of an educa- 
tional institution, has naturally led 
the way in fostering a promotional 
campaign that is unparalleled in 
scope and thoroughness. Its primary 
interest has been to make this big- 
gest show on earth a success both 
financially and promotionally. A 
failure on the first count, incident- 
ally, should not be regarded as af- 
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fecting greatly the success of the sec- 
ond, for the exposition’s composite 
message reaches millions who never 
actually enter its gates. 

Business and industry, with the 
largest stake in the exposition, have 
been working to resurrect popular 
support, and these interests have em- 
barked upon a public relations cam- 
paign that is novel not only in its 
aim—to promote goodwill toward 
all business—but also in its presenta- 
tion, which is the illustration of what 
individual concerns, taken together 
in industries, have contributed to 
modern society. 

The New York Fair is particu- 
larly a democratic exposition, and it 
has had a special appeal to those in- 
terested in reestablishing political 
and economic freedoms. It has of- 
fered much to those who want to 
believe in and speak for democracy, 
and who welcome a graphic, con- 
crete, forcible display of what it has 
to offer.” 

In one way or another, each of 
these undertakings represents a new 
departure in promotional technique. 


A Glance At Business 

The opportunity to make use of 
the greatest public show modern in- 
dustry has ever attempted came 
when business was just beginning to 
“Find Its Voice,”* recognizing the 
necessity of defending itself in the 


eyes of a hostile public. The history 
of business in the last ten years has 


proved that its particular public re- 


lations problem cannot be solved 
effectively on a competitive basis, 
each individual concern scrambling 
for its share of the public goodwill. 
It is as much the lack of confidence 
in capitalist democracy itself that 
must be overcome in the public 
mind, for it is on this abstract emo- 
tional basis, backed up by a few 
damaging facts, that the masses can 
best be turned against business in 
general—and consequently, because 
the alliance is close today, against 
the Republican Party. 

An ideological message such as 
many large corporations have for- 
warded, however—emphasizing that 
industrial progress serves America, 
that economic freedom and individu- 
alism are democratic, and so forth— 
cannot be expected to change an un- 
favorable attitude all by itself. Such 
an approach unwisely attempts to 
push the Big Business ideology back 
in the faces of those who question 
or condemn it. The belief has there 
fore been widely expressed, again, 
that a sound public relations policy 

! An article on Federal participation in 
the New York and San Francisco Fairs ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.—Ep. 

2See “Business Backs the New York 
World's Fair to Meet the New Deal Propa- 


canda,.” Pusiic Opinion QUARTERLY, 2: 
320 (April 1938). 
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must get down to individual cases— 
to put meat on the bones of broad 
generalities. Many large corporations 
have already realigned their promo- 
tional activities on the community 
level, realizing that the average man 
who distrusts Big Business holds no 
brief against the individual concerns 
he knows personally. 

The New York exposition has 
offered an opportunity to promote 
the generalities, the ideology, and at 
the same time to emphasize the spe- 
cific contribution to society—the 
whole in a lucid, entertaining, face- 
to-face manner. 


Promotional Difficulties 

One of the most important prob- 
lems faced by Fair authorities was 
to get the various exhibitors, par- 
ticularly those with industrial dis- 
plays, to cooperate in producing an 
event worthy of nationwide respect 
—to promote many things, in short, 
and at the same time to avoid the 
stigma of being “a promotional proj- 
ect.” It is a tribute to the Fair Cor- 
poration and to the exhibitors that 
this aim has been accomplished to 
a greater extent than in any recent 
exposition. 

A large number of cooperative 
institutional exhibits were designed, 
often covering entire industries, and 
a real attempt was made to keep 
trade names inconspicuous. Efforts 


such as these, engineered at Flush- 


ing, have had considerable effect on 
the nature of the publicity which 
exhibitors have themselves arranged 
—in advertisements, descriptive fold- 
ers and booklets, radio presentations 
and the like. The Fair urged them, 
for instance, to show in their exhib- 
its how they operated in the public 
interest, and consequently the mate- 
rial disseminated has borne the same 
appearance of non-competitive “edu- 
cation.” 

The necessity for close coopera- 
tion between the Fair authorities and 
the exhibitors, particularly in regard 
to their joint problem of publicizing 
the exposition, has made the Fair 
Corporation essentially a service or- 
ganization. The maze of promotion- 
al machinery which has been in- 
stalled in the Press and Promotion 
Building is there to offer information 
and advice, and to exercise some de- 
gree of control. Publicity is secured 
substantially where, when, and how 
the Fair wants it. The Corporation 
itself pays for no advertising, buys 
no radio time, sponsors no contests, 
manufactures no special merchandise 
and so on—although of course there 
have been exceptions to this general 
rule. 

Before progressing to a survey 
of the various promotional units, it 
is well to point out that the cam- 
paign must yield “an extensive, con- 
centrated and consistent flow of in- 
formation and enthusiasm,” in the 
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words of Dr. Frank Monaghan, the 
Fair’s Director of Research. “It is 
not enough,” he writes, “to say sim- 
ply, that an exposition is being 
built, for human interests are spe- 
cialized and the individual is tempt- 
ed to visit the Fair not so much by 
its general content as he is by the 
temptation of seeing his own sep- 
arate and intimate preoccupations 
and with 


presented coherently 


logic.’””* 

People who live in the vicinity 
of New York City are subjected to 
daily onslaughts of Fair publicity, 
but only that part of it which is legit- 
imate news, or of particular interest 
to a given community, is ever likely 
to reach far into the hinterland. The 

spot” 
stories, for the predominant-interest 


“e 


need for angles in news 
approach to specific localities, for 
the presence of at least one Fair- 
minded person in every hamlet, and 
in particular the need for tremen- 
dous, staged events which can cap- 
ture the momentary attention of the 
entire nation, are only a few of the 
requisites which the corps of experts 
employed at Flushing have had to 
recognize and deal with. Parentheti- 
cally, the great size of the Fair, in 
walking distance, has pointed to the 
need for an even greater amount of 
publicity, for individual exhibitors 
have realized that visitors seldom go 
out of their way to see a display that 


has not been well advertised. 


It is in the nature of an expo- 
sition that the bulk of information 
concerning it must be made widely 
available before the opening. The 
campaign must reach a minor cres- 
cendo at least a year in advance, for 
the importance of the event must 
be impressed so firmly on the minds 
of millions who take vacation tours 
that they will plan in advance to 
include it in their next summer’s 
travel. As early as January 1938, New 
York automobile licenses spread the 
word throughout the country via 
their World’s Fair “plug.” For the 
other millions who seldom leave 
home, the early publicity planted the 
idea that they must save money, and 
the establishment of New York 
World’s Fair Savings Clubs in 450 
banks around the country offers 
some testimony to the success of the 
advance-publicity methods. 

In the early stages it is difficult 
to find newsworthy promotion items. 
The transformation of the Corona 
Dump into a World's Fair was ex- 
ploited step by step from New York. 
To offset the lack of normal news, 
such major planned events as the 


Fair’s Preview and Motorcade, on 


April 30, 1938; Howard Hughes's 


flight around the world in August in 
the New York World's Fair 1939; 


Dr. Frank Monaghan, “The Fairs of the 
Past and the Fair of Tomorrow,” Britannica 
Innior, published under the auspices of the 
New York World's Fair, p. 48. 
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and the Dawn of a New Day cele- 
bration on New Year's Day, helped 
to increase newspaper space given to 
the exposition all over the country. 
The Preview has been described by 
Dr. Monaghan as “probably the 
greatest and most ambitious promo- 
tional project ever attempted.” 

The Press Department has had 
to handle many of the problems con- 
cerned with getting the right kind of 
publicity. Newspaper editors, for in- 
stance, usually recoil at the idea of 
printing stories that are splattered 
with “plugs” for various commercial 
interests. The Press Department 
therefore had to seek a happy me- 
dium between too much advertising 
to please the press and too little to 
satisfy the exhibitors. Releases often 
compromise by saying “a large au- 
tomotive company” with “General 
Motors” in parentheses. 

Members of the news staff in- 
stinctively know what is or isn’t good 
for the Fair, and only occasional fac- 
tual censorship, on matters of policy, 
is necessary. Perley Boone, Director 
of the Press Department and a for- 
mer Chicago Tribune \uminary, is 
the arbiter. 

One of his most difficult assign- 
ments has been to translate into 
newsprint the indeterminate and 
often-shifting policy of Fair authori- 
ties in regard to nudity in the 
Amusement Zone. The way in which 
this problem has been handled by 


the Fair is a tightrope-walking act 
of high order. An attempt to amaze 
the public with “extravaganzas of 
beauty and fury” combining “water, 
fire, color, and sound, in almost in- 
credible proportions” served to side- 
track the real issue and to reassure 
the decent-minded, but only momen- 
tarily. It was finally recognized, open- 
ly, that no important World’s Fair 
has ever succeeded without “Girlie 
Allure,” as the New York Daily 
News headlined it, and after stall- 
ing as long as was possible, the expo 
sition leaders relaxed their moral 
tone. The trick was to spotlight 
Eleanor Holm, Billy Rose's Aqua- 
cade swimmer, thereby presenting 
sex in their publicity in the guise 
of beauty, health, and athletics. 


Getting the Publicity 

The corps of specialists, about 
sixty strong, that is charged with 
solving these problems is the back- 
bone of an organization about which 
comparatively little is known. A 
newspaper comes into contact with 
the Press Department, a magazine 
with the Feature Publicity unit, a 
business concern with “Collateral 
Advertising,” and John Doe, per- 
haps, with one or more of the Fair’s 
9,600 “ambassadors of good will” 
(members of state advisory commit- 
tees) distributed throughout the 
country. But few people will have 
an opportunity to see the picture as 
a whole until the exposition has 
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closed its gates and some qualified 
person writes a book on “How You 
Found Out About It.” Information 
concerning the details of promotion 
is not easily available. The Fair, like 
a magician, insists upon performing 
all its tricks before explaining them. 

To add to the difficulty of ap- 
proaching such a subject, there are 
nearly twenty separate units in the 
Press and Promotion Building, and 
there is no common denominator for 
classifying them into groups. In an 
attempt at simplification, the Official 
Guide Book simply divides them 
into direct promotion media and 
those which are said to promote in- 
directly. The fact is, however, that 
many of them provide publicity di- 
rectly and at the same time furnish 
material, or arrange events, which 
other units or “outside” interests ex- 
ploit. To take an extreme example, 
the Press Department, which is ob 
viously promoting directly, acts also 
as a center for visiting newspaper- 
men. The Department of Research 
and Library, again, made a complete 
study of the journey of George Wash- 
ington to New York for his in- 
auguration as first President of the 
United States, the event which this 
Fair celebrates, and when the journey 
was reenacted, the direct-medium 
departments capitalized on it at every 
step. On the other hand, some of 
the other activities of the Research 
staff—notably its part in the writ- 


ing or preparation of speeches and 
its publication of information bulle- 
tins—influence the public just as di- 
rectly as do press releases, radio talks, 
or newsreels. 

Several of the departments pro- 
indirectly are in reality 
“Program Units.” The Children’s 
World, the Hall of Sports, the en- 
tertainment program, focal exhibits 


moting 


devoted to science and education, 
and the cultural offerings in art and 
music are the principal undertakings 
which have received special treat- 
ment in order to stir up public in- 
terest. The material provided by the 
departments in charge of these vari- 
ous fields goes to other units—such 
as the press, radio, newsreel or fea- 
ture publicity departments—and is 
in addition publicized extensively by 
national, local, and special-interest 
Advisory Committees. Literature is 
distributed, events are created, and 
efforts are made to contact schools, 
athletic centers, scientific and relig 
ious groups and the numerous clubs 
and other bodies which have been 
formed for the furtherance of artistic 
and musical programs. The Depart- 
ment of Women’s Participation, 
which coordinates the efforts of and 
supplies material for the women’s 
national committees in every state, 
has done a particularly thorough job 
in this field. In the vicinity of New 


York City, lecturers from the Fair’s 


Speaker’s Bureau have been supplied 
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on request when any gathering need- 
ed a speaker. 

The Department of Special 
Events is perhaps the only unit which 
exists solely to set up events which 
others publicize. The normal rou- 
tine consists first in establishing con- 
tact with any organization, group, 
or community which wants to send 
its members to the Fair, or to have 
a special “Day” set apart for a cele- 
bration. The second purpose is to 
offer advice and suggestions concern- 
ing the event planned, the majority 
of the celebrations being those sched- 
uled by various exhibitors. The Fair 
has to compete with New York City 
in its efforts to entice large groups, 
conventions and the like; and the 
department therefore offers free of 
charge full seating arrangements, a 
speaker’s stage, a public-address sys- 
tem and cooperation in the matter 


of publicity. 


“Collateral Advertising” 

In July 1938, a special depart 
ment was set up under the title 
“Collateral Advertising,” designed 
“to facilitate cooperation with ad- 
vertisers interested in keying their 
sales messages to the exposition.”* 
Obviously no license or royalty is 
involved in the use of Fair insignia 
on advertisements, but an act of the 
New York legislature prohibits the 
use of Fair material unless _per- 
mission is given. The department 
serves to give the necessary authori- 





zation, and, in addition, to furnish 


tie-in suggestions, check all copy, and 
see that advertisers observe certain 
conditions.® The general idea is to 
avoid implication that certain mer- 
chandise is Fair-sponsored unless it 
is labelled as licensed by the Fair. 
Novelties, clothing, and accessories 
bearing World’s Fair emblems are 
manufactured under special licenses, 
and the Fair, which handles this end 
through a Merchandising Depart 
ment, receives a royalty on all goods 
sold. Incidentally, this promotional 
venture yields a steady revenue, and 
when the exposition opened almost 
4,000 articles from 450 firms had 
been licensed. 

More than 10,000 advertisers 
had submitted their copy at the time 
the Fair opened; most of them were 
not directly connected with the ex- 


* Adrian Greenwald, a graduate this year 
ot the City Collage of New York, wrote a 
thesis on “The Collateral Advertising Pro- 
yram of the New York World's Fair.” A 
brief 1,500-word article prepared in con- 
junction with the Feature Publicity Depart- 
ment has been published in Printer’s Ink. 
Accurate figures are given on the scope of 
this program, gleaned from the business 
sources themselves. 

5 Generally, the full name, New York 
World's Fair 1939, must be used; a copy- 
right sign must be included; on direct-mail 
matter, or wherever there is implication that 
the mailing might have been done by the 
Fair, illustrations must be accompanied by 
an “invitation” line. It is generally prohib- 
ited to use such titles as “World's Fair 
Issue,” “Guide,” “contest,” and so forth— 
because the Fair Corporation does not itself 
sponsor these events. 
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position as exhibitors. The program 
embraces a tie-in with every conceiv- 
able classification of business. The 
Trylon and Perisphere are also found 
on millions of boxes, bags, labels, 
wrappers, stickers, stationery, and on 
miscellaneous enclosures of all sorts. 

In its connections with business 
concerns, the Fair has also made use 
of the contest, a traditional weapon 
of promotion. Individual firms spon- 
sor them, either as a means of cre- 
ating a greater interest in their prod- 
ucts or as a stimulus to better work 
among employees. The usual prize, 
in either case, is an all-expenses-paid 
trip to the World’s Fair. Most of the 
contests are held especially for sales- 
men within an organization. The 
Contest Department acts almost en- 
tirely in response to requests for 
suggestions, and as a result it is dif- 
ficult to find out how many contests 
have been or are now being under- 
taken. The number probably exceeds 
8,000. 

A mimeographed folder mailed 
out to newspapers conducting car- 
rier-boy circulation-building contests, 
which have proved most popular, 
mentions the fact that “photographs, 
mats, and news stories for contest 
bulletins and announcements, and 
for supporting copy in the news col- 
umns, are available from the Press 
Department. . . . It always helps to 
tell the public that the boys have a 


chance to go to the Fair. Many 


would like to help their carrier along. 
Stories on your state’s participation, 
and on the exhibits of local manu- 
facturers, make good tie-ins. a 
Among other suggestions is one 
promising a special reception at the 
Fair for winners of such contests, 
where they number 25 or more, to be 
arranged upon request to the Special 
Events Department. 

Perley Boone has organized his 
Press Department along the lines of 
a city desk, the principal difference 
being that his staff of seven sub- 
editors is considerably smaller and, 
per capita, a lot more capable than 
any normal newspaper. Three of the 
men have been allotted specific as- 
signments—the Foreign Editor (ap- 
proximately 1,800 foreign newspa- 
pers and magazines, including some 
300 foreign-language papers in the 
United States and 75 English-lan- 
guage papers in odd parts of the 
globe); the States Participation Edi 
tor (all American newspapers, ex- 
cluding those in and near New York 
City); and the Trade Magazines Edi- 
tor. Two others have been given 
part-time supervision over music and 
entertainment, among other jobs; 
and the remaining two are busied 
chiefly with items of immediate in- 
terest, involving for the most part 
the service of New York newspapers. 


Complete photographic facilities and 
a staff of six photographers (at the 
time the Fair opened), a corps of 
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secretaries and an editor of publi- 
cations, in charge of the department's 
large library of press releases, infor- 
mation bulletins, and the like, round 
out the organization. The method of 
relaying news is about as complete 
as modern devices can make it. In 
addition to direct-mail stories fur- 
nished in answer to requests and the 
regular mimeographed _ releases 
(three months ago, some 1,000 had 
been printed and about 6,000,000 
copies distributed), the department 
employs teletype machines to cover 
New York and vicinity, principally 
via the news services, and it uses 
regular mat and plate services very 
successfully in reaching weeklies and 
bi-weeklies throughout the country. 
A double-page news and picture re- 
lease, in matrix form, was being 
mailed to some 3,000 newspapers, 
supplementing rather than repeating 
the press releases. 

Until about six months prior to 
the opening of the exposition, re- 
leases of a general nature were the 
principal method of gaining pub- 
licity. They were translated regularly 
into French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese; some were also transmitted 
in the languages of Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, and 
Norway. When almost all possible 
“information” had been covered, the 
reporting of spot events became more 
important. The wheel has kept turn- 
ing further in the same direction ever 


since. Local reporters assigned by 
their papers to cover the Fair, and 
foreign correspondents, have taken 
over to a large extent, and the fact 
that releases on almost any subject, 
written more than a year ago, can 
be taken from a pigeon-hole and 
simply “rehashed” simplifies the 
work to some degree. 

Space reports compiled in the 
Press Department up to October 
1938, six months before the Fair 
opened, show that during 1936 and 
1937 weekly and bi-weekly newspa- 
pers in the United States consistently 
used nearly three times as much ex- 
position news as did daily papers, 
and it was not until October 1938 
that the Fair became sufficiently time- 
ly to merit the subsequent great 
interest of metropolitan dailies. Esti- 
mates based upon a similar space re- 
port for foreign newspapers indicated 
that the total space given abroad 6) 
the time the exposition opened was 
sufficient to fill an entire 24-page, 
eight-column newspaper every week- 
day for a year. 

Using the same general material 
as the Press unit, the Feature Pub- 
licity Department concerns itself al- 
most entirely with publications other 
than newspapers. As of April 1, more 
than 1,700 magazines of every de- 
scription had been serviced. One 
of the odd jobs delegated to this de- 
partment, incidentally, was the 
preparation of special World’s Fair 
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Supplements for almost every New 
York newspaper. About three-quar- 
ters of the stories appearing in these 
twenty to thirty-page issues were 
written by the Feature Publicity staff. 
Many articles were prepared there 
also to serve as speeches for mem- 
bers of advisory committees all over 
the country. They are philosophical, 
chatty essays on any number of sub- 
jects. 

The Radio Department, under 
John S. Young, has come into its 
own since the opening of the Fair, 
with an increasing number of pro- 
grams being broadcast from the 
grounds. The half-hour “Salute of 
Nations” program, which was sched- 
uled every Sunday for seventeen 
weeks beginning January 1, proved 
to be one of the highlights in the 
exposition’s entire publicity cam- 
paign. It has not been uncommon 
for a single network to present a 
series of programs from abroad, but 
until the international events of the 
last few weeks the “Salute of Na- 
tions” was unique in virtually blank- 
eting the air waves, and also in bring- 
ing to the microphone the voices of 
half a dozen Kings, a Queen, four 
Presidents, two Princes and many 
high officials. A number of the inter- 
national leaders had never before 
addressed a worldwide audience. A 
noticeable result of the “Salute of 
Nations” series, and a tribute to its 
success, was the way in which news- 


paper space given to the exposition 
jumped in each country soon after 
the words of Kings and high official- 
dom had given it a rhetorical bless- 


ing. 

The last of the direct media, the 
newsreels, have been exploited by the 
New York Fair to an astonishing 
degree. No other commercial organ- 
ization has ever had a newsreel de- 
partment, despite the known fact 
that each of the five newsreels pro- 
duced in this country reaches a 
proved audience of some 18,000,000 
persons every week. The Newsreel 
Department, which managed to have 
163 subjects (a new record) shown 
on one or more newsreels during 
the year before the Fair opened, was 
devised to help the five companies 
by informing them of all likely sub- 
jects that appeared from time to time 
and by setting up the events for them 
in accordance with their somewhat 
rigid requirements as to action and 
brevity. The newsreel expert, Claude 
Collins, is the only man outside of 
the Special Events Department who 
is authorized to “create” his own spe- 
cial occasions. Plans have been laid, 
through his department, for the film- 
ing of several major Hollywood pro- 
ductions at the Fair, and for a large 
number of shorts. 


In Retrospect 

Taken in its entirety, the pro- 
motional machinery here briefly out 
lined resolves into a mammoth or 
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ganization that can only be com- 
pared in the results it has obtained 
with a major political party at the 
height of its quadrennial campaign. 
In many ways, indeed, the New York 
World’s Fair has exploited media 
which are available only slightly, if 
at all, to such national bodies. The 
collateral advertising and merchan- 
dising activities are good examples. 
Again, the exposition has appealed 
to special interests that could never 
be reached directly by national politi- 
cal propaganda; and this is particu- 
larly evident in the cultural and so- 
cial, not to mention the amusement- 
seeking, group-backing in support of 
the Fair. 

The business and banking in- 
terests directly behind the exposition 
—epitomized in the person of Grover 
Whalen—have seen to it that the 
promotion staff, among others, is 
composed of talented and experi- 
enced men and women in the top 
positions. The efficiency and thor- 
oughness actually achieved in the 
Press and Promotion Building 
should be attributed more to the 
individuals than to any particular 


excellence in the organization of the 
whole. Each of the units in the struc- 
ture, being functional in operation, 
must solve its own individual prob- 


lems as they arise. The way in which 
they work together as a promotional 
team has achieved results which belie 
an atmosphere of haphazard meth- 
odology in which a quick telephone 
call may solve a problem in a minute 
or a hastily-called conference may 
hold up the entire procedure for an 
hour. This is the impression of an 
onlooker, for what goes on behind 
closed doors is still a mystery. 

It is perhaps better to leave with 
the reader other impressions touched 
upon earlier: a realization that the 
Press and Promotion Division is es- 
sentially a service organization, with 
goodwill and helpfulness its stock in 
trade; the knowledge that for a mini 
mum of expense the Fair has re 
ceived a maximum of publicity; and 
the fact that no World’s Fair of the 
past has ever been promoted so vig- 
orously, nor with such good reason. 
This is an enterprise, in short, that 
deserves first mention in the annals 
of great promotional projects. 


THE McGRAW-HILL PUBLIC RELATIONS FORUMS 


By GLENN GRISWOLD 


The author, former editor of 
“Business Week,” is Director of the 
Forums described in this article. 


Any appraisal of the progress 
that has been made in the field of 
public relations during the past year 
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must include an evaluation of a 
new technique employed by one of 
the leading business-paper publish- 
ing houses to coordinate thinking 
and planning in the corporate ap- 
proach to the subject of public re- 
lations. 

More than two years ago the 
twenty-six chief editors of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
met to discuss the many editorial 
difficulties which were arising from 
the fact that public relations prob- 
lems were daily becoming more im- 
portant and more confusing to man- 
agement. It was agreed that business 
publishers were called upon to do 
something more than merely report 
news developments in the field. Each 
editor undertook a study of the pub- 
lic relations requirements of his own 
industry. Surveys were made and 
detailed reports were prepared. There 
followed in each publication during 
the next eighteen months a long 
series of survey reports, case studies, 
and special articles on the “how” 
and the “why” of public relations 
work as applied to the special situa- 
tions prevailing in various industries. 

At the end of that time another 
meeting of the editors was held to 
study results and to plan programs 
for the future. By comparing notes, 
the editors discovered that what most 
of them assumed was peculiar to 
their own field was common to busi- 
ness; that the greatest handicap to 


effective work was an almost univer- 
sal confusion of thinking on the 
subject of public relations by cor- 
porate management. It was discov- 
ered that there was no agreement as 
to a definition of public relations, 
no common goal in mutually inter- 
dependent public relations work, 
and no consensus as to the respon- 
sibilities and opportunities of indus- 
try in relation to it. This seemed ob- 
viously to explain, in part at least, 
the fact that employees and members 
of the community often gave evi- 
dence of being bewildered and con- 
fused by the efforts industry was 
making to tell its story and to defend 
itself. 

After several meetings with the 
editors and the executives of the pub- 
lishing company, it was decided that 
we should conduct, in various in- 
dustrial centers of the country, a 
series of meetings to be called the 
McGraw-Hill Public Relations For- 
ums. Here we undertook to define 
public relations in broad terms, out- 
line logical courses of procedure 
common to all business, and to dis- 
cuss confidentially and in round- 
table fashion practical means of clear- 
ing away some of the confusion of 


thought which hampered the effec- 


tiveness of the public relations efforts 


of management. 

Thus far meetings have been 
held in New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia. In each case 
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only a relatively small number of 
policy-forming executives of the 
larger corporations were invited, in 
order to limit attendance to propor- 
tions that would make active round- 
table discussion possible. Some re- 
quested permission to bring an ex- 
ecutive associate and the result was 
that attendance ranged from sixty- 
five to eighty-five. 

At each meeting, J. H. McGraw, 
President of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company outlined the pur- 
poses of the Forum and introduced 
two discussion leaders. They defined 
public relations in terms applicable 
to all business, and outlined ways 
and means of implementing those 
definitions to give industry a com- 
mon approach to the problem im- 
posed on management by existing so- 
cial and economic conditions. 

These discussion leaders in- 
cluded Charles R. Hook, President 
of the American Rolling Mills Com- 
pany and Chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; Paul 
Garrett, Director of Public Relations 
of General Motors Corporation; 
Robert H. Cabell, President, Armour 
and Company; Robert L. Lund, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, Lambert 
Pharmacal Company; W. T. Holli- 
day, President, Standard Oi! Com- 
pany of Ohio; T. G. Graham, Vice- 
President, B. F. Goodrich Company; 
and Horace P. Liversidge, President, 
Philadelphia Electric Company. 





The brief formal addresses were 
the focal point of the round-table 
discussion that followed. The meet 
ings began at 2:30 in the afternoon 
and lasted until 5:00 or later. Th: 
frankness of these discussions was 
startling at times, and demonstrated 
clearly the handicaps and restraints 
under which management proceeds 
in this field of activity. They indi 
cated the surprising, if not alarming, 
way in which the average corpora 
tion executive has encumbered his 
human engineering with considera 
tions of political expediency. One ot 
the outstanding manifestations ot 
the whole series of meetings was the 
extent to which the executive, in the 
company of sympathetic colleagues, 
expressed opinions and _ espoused 
progressive ideas that he would not 
even whisper within the hearing ot 
agencies of publicity. 

This was especially true when 
labor relations were being discussed. 
Of the dozens of businessmen who 
spoke their opinions and aspirations 
freely at these meetings, only two 
defended anything remotely resem 
bling the old laissez-faire theory ot 
management, condemned unionism, 
or indicated any disagreement with 
the theory that the public is entitled, 
as a matter of right, to information 
as to corporate policy and procedure 
Yet many of them indicated quite 
clearly why their personal awareness 
of the importance of closer relations 
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with their employees, their custom- 
ers, and their plant communities had 
not found expression in company 
policy. They were afraid that con- 
cessions would be interpreted as 
manifestations of weakness, and that 
advantage might be taken of them 
by subversive political forces and by 
labor leaders who did not represent 
the best interests of either the work- 
man or the employer. 


No Wish for “Good Old Days” 

It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that practically none of those 
who indicated this defensive atti- 
tude espoused the idea that a change 
of administration would solve their 
problems. They had no hope and 
apparently no desire to return to 
what has been called the “good old 
days” of human relations. They ad- 
mitted that labor and the public prob- 
ably had something less than an even 
break in the past, but they insisted 
that business has less than a fair 
chance today. 

One could not escape the ob- 
servation that the intentions of man- 
agement run far in advance of its 
performance in the field of public 
relations. Even the most dilatory 
corporation executives expressed 
with seeming sincerity the impor- 
tance of sound public relations, the 
necessity for long-term planning, 
and the conviction that no probable 


turn of the economic or political for- 


tunes of the country could relieve 
management of its public relations 
responsibilities. 

The rather common attitude of 
not so long ago, that public relations 
is something of a fumigating oper- 
ation and that the public relations 
counsellor plays the réle of extermi- 
nator, was completely missing. Prob- 
ably more time was spent discussing 
the importance of sound policy and 
honest intentions on the part of 
management and the difficulties of 
imposing that kind of thinking on 
the executive group than any other 
subject. In this connection a reveal- 
ing incident occurred. 


Advice to a Beginner 

One of the leading industrial- 
ists of the country, and incidentally 
one of the ablest leaders in public 
relations work, was asked what he 
would say if the head of a large cor- 
poration which had never engaged 
in public relations work as such, 
came to him and asked him what 
to do and how to go about it. 

“I'd tell that man to go home 
and think about it for a few days, 
to search his soul and be sure 
whether he meant it,” was the reply. 
“I'd tell him to make sure that he 
rea!ly believed that business can suc 
ceed best—and probably in the long 


run can succeed only—if it squares 


its policy with public welfare and 


senses an obligation to account for 
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its stewardship to its employees, its 
customers and its home community, 
as well as to its stockholders. 

“If he answered that one in the 
affirmative and seemed to mean it, 
I'd tell him to start the slow and 
painful process of selling those ideas 
to his directors, his executive asso- 
ciates and assistants. I'd advise 
patience and careful adjustment of 
responsibilities, but if in the end any 
of his managers couldn’t go along I'd 
suggest he help them find something 
else to do. 

“Then I would suggest that he 
go directly to the men in the plant 
himself, and get them to appoint a 
committee to meet with him—at first 
once a week, and perhaps later once 
a month—to make possible a meet- 
ing of minds, and an interpretation 
of the mutual hopes and desires of 
labor and management. On the basis 
of such meetings, and with the help 
of competent and understanding per- 
sonal advisers, he could work out a 
sound industrial relations situation. 

“He should be advised to do the 
same thing in other important fields 
of public relations. He should main- 
tain the closest personal relations 
possible with customers and the pub- 
lic; but in any event he would see 
to it that his operating executives 
and plant managers study and know 
the local community and the cus- 
tomer. They should take an active 


part in community life—make the 
plant a neighbor and not merely a 
resident. 

“He should get the philosophy 
of sound business relationships of 
industry generally, and of his own 
plant in particular, indelibly im- 
planted on community consciousness. 
He should realize that the job is only 
half done when he sets his own house 
in order. He must invite the neigh- 
bors in to look over the place. I 
would even have him get his mes- 
sage to every opinion-maker, to every 
leader, and to every amiable gossip 
in the community. He could send 
house organs and friendly messages 
to teachers, preachers, lawyers and 
doctors, barbers and policemen. I 
would expect him to remember that 
one careless or malicious person can 
start a destructive rumor; but that 
it takes a lot of kindly, informed, 
and well-disposed people to stop one. 

“Of course, any step along the 
way in the right direction is helpful; 
but unless we are deeply earnest in 
purpose, and tenacious in the execu- 
tion of a complete program, much 
of our effort is wasted and many of 
our plans miscarry. The big trouble 
now is that there are too many ex- 
ecutives who know the prescription 
and are ready to administer the medi- 
cine in speech and pamphlet, but 
are not quite ready to take the dose 


themselves.” 
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Promise of Reform 
This last point was made in the 
various discussions often enough to 


give promise of definite reform. 


Rather general contempt was ex- 
pressed for the executive who gallops 
about the country attending confer- 
ences and making speeches about 
the public relations responsibilities 
of industry and neglects his own. It 
was apparent that several outstand- 
ing examples of this sort of show- 
manship were in everyone’s mind. 
Everywhere there was evidence 
of an awakening sense of the im- 
portance of public relations activity 
on the part of the individual corpora- 
tion executive and a more general 
appreciation of the fact that the job 
cannot be left to national trade and 
business associations or to big cor- 
porations. Many times expression 
was given to the thought that if 
every corporation established sound 
relations with its own employees, its 
customers and with the community 
in which it operates, little would re- 
main to be done by national organ- 
izations. This 
distinct turn in business thinking. 
Not one executive expressed an 


attitude marks a 


opinion, once so common, particu- 
larly in the consumer-goods indus- 
tries, that public relations work con- 
sists of the mass manipulation of the 
people. 
There was almost universal accept- 


opinions of 130,000,000 


ance of the idea that public relations 


is a manner of living rather than a 
publicity device. And yet there was 
always repeatedly stressed the im- 
portance of telling the true story of 
industry to the public and of inviting 
your neighbors to visit you and in- 
spect the premises once your corpo- 
rate house is in order. 

At every forum meeting some 
progress was made toward achieving 
the desired objective. Definitions of 
public relations in industry were pro- 
posed and discussed, restated and re- 
fined. Case studies of many experi- 
ences and techniques were presented, 
and the strength and weakness of 
them analyzed. The mutual interests 
of individual corporations and of 
industries were surveyed, and out of 
it all some 285 top-flight executives 
appeared better equipped and more 
determined to eradicate some of the 
confusion and conflict that has char- 
acterized work in the field of public 
relations. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
a composite of these men cannot be 
presented. They represented a broad 
cross-section of big business in this 
country. With few exceptions they 
recognized the evils and failures of 
the past, were eager to understand 
and ready to meet the social implica- 
tions of the present, and ready to 
assume leadership in the work of 
reconciling the differences that have 
heretofore existed between economic 
and human values. 
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SeLpes, Georce, Lords of the Press. 
New York: Julian Messner, 1938. 


408 pp. ($3.00) 


Since the newspapers exercise 
almost fraternal restraint in refusing 
to criticize each other, we have Mr. 
Seldes writing a very vigorous and 
zestful book criticizing all of us. 
If newspapers are going to be so 
unduly reticent in discussing their 
own shortcomings, then it is inevit- 
able, and I believe fundamentally 
useful, to have critics of the press 
like Mr. Ickes and Mr. Seldes ap- 
peal over the heads of the news- 
papers through radio, the magazines, 
and books, with their honest, fre- 
quently onesided, and stimulating 
critiques. 

A short review cannot assess in 
any detail the evidence which Mr. 
Seldes accumulates to contend that 
there is too much inexcusable news 
distortion, too much unpardonable 
bias in editorials, and too many in- 
stances of unfairness in both news 
and editorials in too many American 
newspapers. 


Many specific criticisms of this 
character have undoubted validity, 
and I believe that newspapers ought 
to have sufficient trust in the dis- 
cernment of their own readers to 
welcome a broad readership for Mr. 
Seldes’s book. For honest newspa- 
pers can trust their readers to dis- 
cern the true, and dishonest news- 
papers deserve the wages of their 
sins. 

Fundamentally Mr. Seldes is not 
asking for the moon. He is asking 
that newspapers be fairer in their 
news columns and franker in their 
editorial columns. Perhaps my own 
divergence of judgment with Mr. 
Seldes could be made clear at this 
point. He feels that newspapers are 
pretty bad and need to be a lot bet- 
ter. I believe that newspapers are 
pretty good and need to be a lot 
better. 

I had an interview recently with 
the newspapers’ chief critic, the Sec 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, and 
he admitted the conviction that the 
American press is the freest and 


fairest anywhere in the world today. 
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Publishers and public should 
appreciate that the freedom of the 
press is not a possession of newspa- 


pers for their special use and bene- 
fit. Freedom of the press is the pos- 
session of the people, for their use 
and benefit. The only defense of 
freedom is the better use of freedom, 
and the only effective reply to Mr. 
Seldes is not better arguments but 
better newspapers. 

The practising level of newspa- 
per ethics in the United States is as 
high as that of the contemporary 
professions, certainly higher than 
that which distinguishes most Amer- 
ican political life. At any rate, poli- 
ticians who admit they are politicians 
and politicians who claim they are 
statesmen, show too rarely, with or 
without Congressional immunity, 
those qualities of objectivity, fair- 
ness, detachment, and frankness, for 
the lack of which they so often be- 
rate the press. But today it is not 
enough for newspapers to defend 
their profession by averring that 
their standards meet the prevailing 
scale. American democracy is ex- 
periencing deep trial and testing, and 
the press needs the best democracy if 
it is to preserve its freedom. And the 
only preservation of democracy is 
better democracy. Better democracy 
needs not only informed public opin- 
ion, but also a standard of fair play 
and an impetus to reason and com- 
promise. May it not be that the most 
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vital rdle of the free press in the 

United States is to raise up a stand- 

ard of democratic behavior in order 

that American democracy may func- 

tion with greater force and fairness 
and fullness than ever before? 

]. Roscozk— DruMMoNnD 

Executive Editor, 

Christian Science Monitor 





Rocerson, Sipney, Propaganda In 
the Next War. London: Geoffrey 


Bles, 1938. 196 pp. (5s) 


A United States Senator used 
considerable space in the Congress- 
tonal Record indicating how serious 
a menace this book represented to 
his fellow-citizens. He claimed that 
the British government has actually 
advised the publishers not to circu- 
late the book in this country, but this 
has been denied by the Messrs. Geot- 
frey Bles in a letter to the reviewer. 

If so, the government simply 
displayed another of its customary 
ineptnesses in the field of public re- 
lations. For there are really no beans 
spilled here; Captain Rogerson de- 
votes six pages to detailing what the 
British did in 1914-17 to convert 
“The Great Neutral” and suggesting 
that they do it better. “Our main 
plank will be the old democratic 
one. . . . We shall as before send 
over our leading literary lights. . . .” 
Despite incidental shrewd re- 


marks, the volume as a whole is dis- 
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appointing, probably because there is 
no realization that propaganda is a 
function of a total military-political 
situation, and that it must be 
planned from the viewpoint of strat- 
egy as well as from that of tech- 
nique. One is surprised that Liddell 
Hart (the editor of the series), whose 
great contribution to modern mili- 
tary thought has been to show the 
interrelationship between strategy 
and political objectives, did not suc- 
ceed in getting someone with a 
clearer apprehension of his views to 
write this book. Rogerson seemingly 
has no apprehension of the fact that 
in most societies the true objective 
of warfare is the establishment of a 
favorable and lasting peace (as after 
1815 or the deletion of Carthage) 
and that in the modern world this 
makes “hatred of the enemy” which 
Rogerson advocates undesirable; the 
war should be regarded rather as a 
“job to be done.” The author him- 
self presents plenty of evidence in 
his own sentimentality about “Jerry” 
that such hatred is not inevitable in 
wartime. One of the real problems 
of an effective and far-sighted propa- 
ganda machine in the democratic 
countries should be to discourage 
hatred of the enemy. 

More important, there is no real 
consideration of the propaganda 
problem as related to different forms 
of warfare; Rogerson simply dis- 
misses a warfare of a relatively open 





variety from the picture on the 
ground that this does not give the 
same opportunities for propaganda 
as did trench war. If it does in fact 
finish quickly this may be true; all 
the more reason therefore why gov- 
ernments aware that such a war is 
coming should start the propaganda 
machines working long before its 
formal declaration. 

There is no evidence of famil- 
iarity with any writing on the theory 
of propaganda save Lasswell’s Tech- 
niques; nor is there any effort to 
correlate the book with works on the 
theory of warfare, not even with the 
other (first-class) volumes in “The 
Next War” series. 

Lewis A. Dexter 


Rollins College 





The History of The Times. Vol. ll, 
The Tradition Established, 1841- 
1884. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
xv -+ 622 pp. ($5.00) 


This second volume of the his- 
tory of the London Times, beauti- 
fully produced like the first, covers 
the years of the paper's greatest suc- 
cess and power. “We all know,” 
wrote an English critic in 1855, “that 
this country is ruled by The Times.” 
The assertion is true in the sense that 
when The Times said it spoke the 
opinion of England, everyone— 
statesmen, foreign chanceries, and 
above all the English governing 
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classes themselves—believed it. Of 
course The Times had numerous 
and able enemies and critics, and it 
was really the organ of a class. But 
the upper middle class, which The 
Times painstakingly and with many 
adjustments represented, was Eng- 
land for nearly a generation, since 
it could impose its will, in the great 
period of mid-Victorian prosperity 
those both 
above and below it. From cabinet 
ministers and reforming radicals 


and Philistinism, on 


alike came sharp but impotent hos- 
tility to The Times. 

Throughout the period of this 
volume The Times tried to main- 
tain its position as the leading jour- 
nal of the world in terms of news, 
and the 
production. But 
changed conditions, largely mechani- 


foreign correspondence, 


mechanics of 


cal and legal, gradually sapped its 
strength after 1855 and by the 1870's 
The Times was far from being the 
only great success in the newspaper 
business, though it retained its pri- 
macy in the field of political opinion. 
John Walter’s decision in 1861 not 
to compete for circulation with the 
new popular press probably deter- 
mined the fate of The Times till the 
days of Northcliffe. Its preeminence 
even at its apogee was largely the 
result of its unique position as a 
journal of “information” in contrast 
to news. Not far short of half the 
book is taken up with the relations 
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of the paper with statesmen whose 
unpublished letters have furnished a 
great amount of interesting material 
for the political historian, and ¢s- 
pecially for the student of foreign 
affairs. Here indeed was a Fourth 
Estate. 
H. Dona.pson JorDAN 
Clark University 





Mumrorp, Lewis, The Culture of 
Cities. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1938. 586 pp. ($5.00) 

Mountz, Eart E., Urban Sociology. 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. 742 


pp. ($3.75) 


The emergence of Lewis Mum- 
ford as political pamphleteer, com- 
manding widespread attention by 
virtue of his pungent and provoca- 
tive Men Must Act, suggests that 
the student of public opinion might 
profitably examine Mr. Mumford’s 
The Culture of Cities, a work which 
immediately preceded his political 
tract. For Mumford savagely indicts 
the overgrown metropolis (follow- 
ing Patrick Geddes, he calls it 
“Megalopolis”) on the same count 
as Fascism; both represent a bar- 
barous and brutal denial to man- 
kind of the very preconditions of 
the good life. 

But The Culture of Cities, like 
its successor, is more than an im- 
passioned attack on what the author 
believes to be a social monstrosity. 
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It contains a program for action, and 
furnishes blueprints for a new urban 
order, built on the concept of the 
region. It is one of the merits of the 
book, however, that Mr. Mumford 
first provides four excellent descrip- 
tive and historical chapters on the 
urban environment, typified by the 
medieval city, the baroque military 
capital, the “paleotechnic” factory 
town, and contemporary Mega- 
lopolis. 

Mumford discerns in these four 
manifestations of urbanism a melan- 
choly sequence of degradation. On 
“Coketown” and Megalopolis, those 
“narrow by-product{s] of the ma- 
chine ideology,” he heaps his bit- 
terest reproaches, and in the white 
heat of his indignation he strikes 
off some memorable passages of de- 
nunciation. 

Students of public opinion will 
not be unprepared for harsh words 
about the instruments of mass com- 
munication and mass impression. 
The author pours vitriolic scorn on 
their rdle in the modern metropoli- 
tan scene. They exist in the main, 
he believes, so that men may live 
vicariously, substituting for the real 
world of flesh and blood a pseudo- 
environment of paper and ink and 
celluloid. 

The Muntz volume is a conven- 
tional textbook in urban sociology. 
In contrast to Mumford, it lacks a 
philosophy of the city. It is an up- 


to-date presentation of urban prob- 
lems, but without a unifying point of 
view. To the reviewer, it first ap- 
peared that Dr. Muntz, in selecting 
and organizing his materials, had 
resolutely followed the pattern of an 
earlier book in urban sociology, 
Problems of City Life by Maurice 
R. Davie. The fact that Dr. Muntz 
nowhere makes an acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to the Davie text 
doubtless indicates, however, that 
the startling similarity in organiza- 
tion is fortuitous. 

The author devotes several chap- 
ters to the theatre and the movies, 
the newspaper and the radio, to 
other sources of “informal educa- 
tion,” and to the field of organized 
adult education. It would be unfair 
to expect anything beyond a super- 
ficial treatment of these subjects in 
a work admittedly designed as a 
basic college text. Within the limita- 
tions imposed by this circumstance, 
Dr. Muntz traverses the topics men- 
tioned with reasonable competence. 
The inadequacy of the treatment is 
more evident in the newspaper chap- 
ter than elsewhere. 

Dr. Muntz, like many of his 
confreres, would more significantly 
relate the agencies of public opinion 
to the study of the community, were 
he to examine the processes through 
which these agencies impress metro- 
politan culture upon the rest of the 
country. It would be useful to have 
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an analysis, for example, of the way 
in which the attitudes and values of 
the big city are unconsciously re- 
flected in the work of those who 
write and edit the news, build the 
radio programs and make the mov- 
ies. Here is an unexplored province 
of urban sociology. 

Louis W. INGRAM 

College of Wooster 


— - 


The 


Brandeis Way. Princeton: Prince- 


Mason, ALPHEUs ‘THOMAS, 
ton University Press, 1938. 336 


pp. ($3.00) 


This excellent book gives an 
illuminating and inspiring account of 
the significant part played by a great 
“social inventor” and leader of opin- 
ion in the democratic process of our 
day. 

The author, with a sense of real- 
ism, attaches his study of the demo- 
cratic way of life to a single im- 
portant social and economic experi 
ment—the fight for and achievement 
of savings bank life insurance in 
Massachusetts in the first decade of 
this century—under the informed 
and socially consecrated leadership 
of Louis D. Brandeis. Professor 
Mason has given us a flesh-and-blood 
case study of democracy in action. 

The author introduces us to his 
case study with an interesting first 
chapter on “Democracy: the Gov- 
ernment Men Live.” With the dy- 


namic conception of democracy in- 
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dicated in this title, Professor Mason 
regards concentrated wealth as great 
a menace to our democratic society 
as political privilege; for indeed the 
latter is frequently rooted in the 
former. His conception of democracy 
may perhaps be described as en- 
lightened individualism. 

In subsequent chapters the au- 
thor relates the story of Brandeis’s 
exposure of the evils of commercial 
insurance in Massachusetts with its 
intolerable burdens upon the wage 
earners; of his formulation and pro- 
posal of a constructive remedy con- 
sistent with his theory of regulated 
competition; of his skilful moulding 
of public opinion in support of his 
plan; of his careful, patient planning 
and superb statesmanship before the 
legislature; of his educational lead- 
ership in inducing the public, espe 
cially the wage-earners, to accept the 
benefits of his plan against the de- 
termined opposition of commercial 
insurance interests; and of his un 
faltering confidence in the ultimate 
good sense of the average man. 

It would be a pedantic waste of 
space for a reviewer to point out 
certain minor differences of opinion 
with the author of this book. It is 
concerned with a story that needed 
to be told in these times, and few 
will deny that Professor Mason has 
told it well. 

A just appreciation of the con 


tribution of the wage-«arner to our 








social and economic welfare, a de- 
votion to the democratic process, a 
capacity for careful and painstaking 
factual analysis, and the felicity of 
phrase for the enlivenment of facts 
characterize alike the major subject 
and the author of this interesting 
and significant book. 
Gerorce W., SPICER 
University of Virginia 





Dopp, Paut A.; and Penrose, E. F., 
Economic Aspects of Medical Ser- 
vices. Washington, D.C.: Graphic 
Arts Press, 1939. 499 pp. ($3.75) 

Rorty, James, American Medicine 
Mobilizes. New York: W. W. 


Norton, 1939. 358 pp. ($3.00) 


The book Economic Aspects of 
Medical Services is the fulfilment, at 
long last, of a resolution adopted in 
1934 by the California Medical As- 
sociation authorizing a survey of 
medical economic conditions in that 
state. More than $100,000 went into 
the study; some 700 persons scurried 
over California for facts, mailed 
questionnaires, made tables, charts, 
and maps. Messrs. Dodd and Pen- 
rose, professors of economics in the 
University of California, wrote the 
report verifying statistically much 
that was already generally known, 
correcting erroneous opinions, and 
adding new facts about the dilemma 
of low-income groups unable to buy 
nearly enough medical care while 


many physicians and dentists earned 


meager incomes. 

Before the report was finished, 
however, the California Medical As- 
sociation suddenly withdrew its 
financial support, and later pub- 
lished the survey only in expurgated 
form, consisting mostly of tables and 
charts devoid of text. Certain groups 
within the Association, bitterly op- 
posed to compulsory health insur- 
ance which was recommended in the 
study, had apparently succeeded in 
the use of tactics which have become 
familiar elsewhere. Thanks to the 
assistance that Dodd and Penrose 
rallied to their cause, the complete 
survey is now presented uncensored. 
It is the most comprehensive and 
probably most valid report ever 
made of health conditions in any 
state. 

American Medicine Mobilizes is 
a totally different kind of book: 
Michael Davis has well called it “a 
battlecry.” Writing lucidly and with 
an eye for dramatic effect, James 
Rorty tells the tale of those days in 
July 1938 in Washington, D.C., 
when the National Health Confer- 
ence made history. Afterwards he 
takes his readers backstage for 
glimpses of medical politicians cre- 


ating a “state within a state”; of the 


boycott by physicians of Borden's 
“tender milk bottles” that resulted 
in the abandonment by the Milbank 
Fund of a fifteen-year program of 
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medical economics; of the unholy 
alliance between the American Medi- 
cal Association as a big business and 
the drug and cigarette interests. In 
sharp contrast to these stories of 
political maneuverings are the de- 


scriptions of the rise of the medical 
progressives, of group hospitaliza- 
tion, group practice, voluntary 
health insurance, medical coopera- 
tives, and “state medicine.” 

Like Dodd and Penrose, Rorty 
found his completed book without a 
publisher, although it had been 
commissioned. A contract with a 
second publisher became void. After 
much peddling of the MS., much 
rewriting to keep the story current, 
and long endurance, no less a house 
than W. W. Norton accepted it. 
Why had the publishers been so 
hesitant, when the book would ob- 
viously be widely read? Were they 
afraid of the wrath of that “state 
within a state?” 

EstHer Lucite Brown 


Russell Sage Foundation 





ANDERSON, Pauuine R., Background 
of Anti-English Feeling in Ger- 
many, 1890-1902. Washington, 

D.C.: American University Press, 

1939. 382 pp. ($4.00) 


Shortly before the National So- 
cialist revolution, a German states- 
man warned that events would short- 
ly prove whether Germany was a 
nation or a bundle of interests. When 
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he spoke, historical scholars like 
Eckart Kehr and Alfred Vagts were 
already demonstrating that, ever 
since the foundation of the Second 
Reich, Germany had been both a 
nation and a bundle of interests, 
that nationalism was the rope bind- 
ing interests together, and converse- 
ly, that the representatives of class, 
section, and creed had always sought 
to achieve their selfish purposes by 
identifying these purposes with the 
general good. Refusing to admit that 
foreign policy could be understood 
by mastering the diplomatic corre- 
spondence, these scholars set out to 
show that foreign policy was either 
an extension of domestic factional 
strife into the international field, or 
an attempt to hush domestic strife 
by uniting all factions in a common 
purpose abroad. 

Slowly, American historical stu- 
dents have begun to adapt this fruit- 
ful approach to diplomatic history. 
Dr. Anderson’s book is dedicated 
to the memory of Eckart Kehr. 
Throughout she acknowledges her 
debt to him and to other German 
scholars of his school, and her work 
shows both the virtues and defects 
of the school. The chiet gain is the 
demonstration that German foreign 
policy at the end of the nineteenth 
century was not determined by the 
whims of William II and his ad- 
visers, but by forces at work in the 


nation as a whole. The objectives 














epee 


and aversions of the majority and 
minority parties in the Reichstag, 
as well as of organized pressure 
groups like the Agrarian League 
and the Central Union of German 
Industrialists are skilfully analyzed. 
We see that Germany was not an 
absolute monarchy, but that it was 
controlled by an uneasy alliance be- 
tween two dominant economic in- 
terests, aristocratic agrarians and big 
business men, working in uncertain 
cooperation with the Catholic Center 
Party. All three groups, obsessed by 
fear of social revolution, were sus- 
picious of England as the home of 
liberalism and trade unionism; all 
saw in a vigorous foreign policy the 
strongest bulwark of the existing 
social order. The industrialists alone 
profited directly from imperialism, 
but the other allied interests recog- 
nized that imperialism had strong 
popular appeal and therefore fell in 
line, taking care first to exact con- 
cessions as the price of acquiescence. 

As a study of the organization 
and operation of pressure groups, 
Dr. Anderson’s study cannot be rec- 
ommended too highly. The study 
has, of course, defects. Sometimes 
generalizations are made without 
sufficient evidence; sometimes there 
are jumps across gaps in the evi- 
dence; above all, too little attention 
is paid to the long-time drift of 
opinion which pressure groups 
might exploit but which they did not 


create and could not control. These 
defects are, however, inevitable with 
our present imperfect knowledge 
both of the facts and of the tech- 
niques for studying the facts. What 
is important is that another able 
scholar has helped to widen and 
deepen the study of the history of 
international relations. 

RayMonp J. SonTAG 

Princeton Uniwersity 





Jones, Joun Price; and Cuurcn, 
Davin McLaren, At the Bar of 
Public Opinion—A_ Brief for 
Public Relations, with a Foreword 
by Guy Emerson. New York: In- 
ter-River Press, 1939. xix + 181 
pp. ($2.00) 


This book is an incisive and 
practical treatment of public rela- 
tions. The authors approach their 
subject realistically, but this realism 
is conditioned by an ever-present 
sense of social responsibility. As Mr. 
Emerson, Vice-President of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City, states in the foreword: “For 
only if democracies prosper, only if 
practical ways and means are found 
for all groups of our people to work 
in harmony, can democracies hope 
to endure in the face of the forces 
which threaten their existence to 
day.” 

The philosophy of public rela- 
tions presented in this volume is 
that public opinion, “the algebraic 
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sum or balance of individual opin- 
ions,” is and should be the guide 
and ethical standard for personal, 
corporate, and governmental con- 
duct. The voice of the people, ac- 
cording to the authors, may not be 
the voice of God, but it is the near- 
est approximation to it that we have. 
Business salvation can be achieved 
only by heeding the voice of the 
public, or more precisely the voices 
of the several publics with which 
individuals and corporations come 
in contact. 

Notwithstanding this emphasis 
upon the need for conformity to pre- 
vailing standards revealed by pub- 
lic opinion surveys, the authors dwell 
at length upon the problem of mold 
ing public opinion without suggest- 
ing that neither an individual nor 
a corporation can be a good con- 
formist and a good advocate at the 
same time. They argue that com- 
petition and conflict of ideas are 
prerequisites to an informed public 
opinion, thereby implying that pub- 
lic opinion may not always be a safe 
guide to follow. And so, in several 
sections of the volume, they main- 
tain the need for more and better 
advocates of ideas, the need for 
greater competitive freedom in the 
propaganda arena. 

The dilemma of the public re- 
lations counsel really stems from the 
fact that he is seeking to find a basis 
for social adjustment, not in some 
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philosophical system of social justice, 
but ia an ever-changing stream of 
public opinion. The lawyer and the 
jurist do not necessarily find them- 
selves in this predicament. Theirs is 
not advocacy for its own sake. If 
they advocate, they do so within a 
legal framework far more stable and 
determinative than the whims and 
ever-changing notions of large 
publics. 

To those who look upon public 
relations practice as primarily con- 
cerned with conformity, the adjust- 
ment of personal and corporate con- 
duct to public opinion trends, this 
volume will be helpful. There is an 
excellent summary of the progress 
that has been made in measuring or 
identifying public opinion. One in- 
teresting chapter is devoted to illus- 
trations of devices that have been 
used to bring corporate conduct into 
line with public desires, taken from 
the activities of such business or- 
ganizations as the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, General Motors, 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
B. Altman and Company, and Bon- 
wit-Teller. These attempts to please 
the public will seem trivial to many. 
The problem of public appeasement 
probably goes much deeper. If ap- 


peasement only is the ultimate goal 


of public relations, however, busi- 


ness executives are likely to find that 
the public’s appetite is quite as in- 
satiable as that of dictators. 














a 


To those who look upon public 
relations practice as primarily con- 
cerned with advocacy, the book will 
be disappointing. To be sure the au- 
thors present an analysis of the im- 
portant influences making public 
opinion what it is. They present a 
valuable summary of some of the 
outstanding principles of applied 
psychology as related to the task of 
molding public opinion. What they 
fail to do is to throw any light on 
the question of what to advocate. 

Public relations in the business 
world is faced with the same funda- 
mental problem that statesmen face 
in the sphere of international rela- 
tions, that is to say, whether peace 
at any price, social adjustment on 
any basis, is a safe principle to fol- 
low. A profession of public relations 
cannot be built on a foundation of 
either social adjustment or advocacy 
alone. The public relations counsel 
as well as the lawyer must have a 
philosophy of social justice, a frame- 
work within which methods of so- 
cial adjustment and advocacy oper- 
ate. The curious thing about public 
opinion is that very often the public 
does not really want what it says 
it wants. The disappointing thing 
about the status of public re- 
lations at present is the fact 
that many in the profession are more 
concerned with mastering techniques 
of advocacy than they are with what 
they advocate; that they preach the 


doctrine of social adjustment with- 
out having any clearly defined prin- 
ciples on which to base that adjust- 
ment. Giving the public what the 
Gallup polls say it wants may kill 
the patient and with it the client. 
Harwoop L,. CHIps 
Princeton University 





FourtH Course For STUDENTS OF 
JourNaLisM, organized by Inter- 
national Student Service, July 12- 
21, 1938. Geneva, Switzerland: 
International Student Service, n.d. 
64 pp., mimeographed. 


As a contribution to intellectual 
cooperation and “moral disarma- 
ment,” the International Student 
Service has sponsored at Geneva 
each summer since 1934 a course for 
students of journalism on national 
and international problems of the 
press. 

Aside from some useful techni- 
cal information on the press in vari- 
ous countries and radio journalism, 
and the utterance of the usual plati- 
tudes about international cooperation 
and peace which typified many gath- 
erings at Geneva and which sound 
more and more ironical in this 
world of violence, the record is par- 
ticularly interesting for its pro-and- 
con discussion of the totalitarian con- 


cept of press freedom. 


O. W. Rrecer 
Washington and Lee University 
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In each issue, Tut Pustic Opinion Quarrercy publishes a continuation 
ot an annotated bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book form 
(Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce Lannes Smith. Propa 
ganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography. Minne- 
apolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council by University 
ot Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). To facilitate cross-referencing, the 
main heads of the subject-matter classification used in that volume are 
employed here. The sub-heads have been condensed or eliminated, as a 





simpler presentation is believed better suited to a periodical. 


PART I. PROPAGAND. STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


Epwarps, Viotet. Group Leader's 
Guide to Propaganda Analysis: 
Experimental Study Materials for 
Use in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, in College and University 
Classes, and in Adult Study 
Groups. New York: Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, 1938. 31 pp. 
Revised edition of Propaganda: How To 
Recognize It and Deal With It (1938). 

LasswEL_L, Harotp Dwicnt. “The 
Propagandist Bids for Power,” 
American Scholar, 8 : 350-57 
(Summer 1939). 

Survevs Europe's experiences in recent 
years with propagandists. “That sector 
of the propaganda group that stayed in 
the pay of business (and continued to 
be in business for itself) lost out. It lost 
to that fraction of the propapanda group 
that played active politics. And it ulti- 
mately lost to that minority of propa- 
gandists who combined propaganda with 
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mass organization and with mass vio- 
ee After this glance at the gen- 
eral trend of world affairs, we bring our 
eyes back to America with renewed in- 
terest.” 

McCamy, James L. Government 
Publicity: Its Practice in Federal 
Administration (Ph.D. thesis, polit- 
ical science, Chicago). Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1939. 275 
PP- 

Analyzes recent Federal publicity by sub- 
ject, volume, cost, media. Deals briefly 
with personnel and organization. The 


author, a Bennington Col 


lege political 
scientist, is now Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Bibliographic foot- 
notes. 

Methods of Collective Management 

Closely Related to Propaganda 

Bears, Carterton. “Swastika Over 
the Andes: German Penetration in 
Latin America,” Harpers, 177: 


176-186 (July 1938). 


eg ere 


_~_—- 








— se ~ 


Propaganda described in relation to other 
forms of penetration. 

Exvtot, Georce Fievcpinc. Bombs 

Bursting in Air: The Influence of 
Air Power on International Rela- 
tions. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1939. 173 pp. 
By the author of The Ramparts We 
Watch, best-selling 1938 analysis of U.S. 
military and naval strategy. Part 1 of the 
present book is concerned with Europe, 
Part 2 with U.S. 

Go.toms, JosepH. Armies of Spies. 
New York: Macmillan, 1939. 213 
PP- 

Deals mainly with current German es- 
pionage. Reviewers have pointed out a 
number of inaccuracies. 

Herpen, Konrap. The New Inquisi- 
tion, introduction by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. New York: 
Starling Press and Alliance Book 
Corporation, 1939. 188 pp. 
Ex-German journalist’s carefully docu- 
mented account of Nazi propaganda-of- 
the-deed during the persecutions of No- 
vember 1938. 





Pierce, W. O'D. Air War: Its Psy- 
chological, Technical, and Social 
Implications. New York: Modern 


Age, 1939. 224 pp. 


By a young Irish scientist and psycholo- 


gist. Includes passages from the author's 
Air War: Its Technical and Social As- 
rects (London: Watts, 1937). Devotes 
55 pages to “Morale in the Air” and 60 
to “Morale and the Home Front.” Bibli- 
ography, pp. 217-19 

Speier, Hans; and KAHLER, ALFRED, 
editors. War in Our Time. New 


York: Norton, 1939. 362 pp. 
Symposium by Graduate Faculty of New 
School for Social Research, dealing with 
economic, political, and social bases of 
war. Hans Speier has a chapter on 
“Morale and Propaganda.” Bibliographic 
footnotes. 

STERNBERG, Fritz. Germany and a 


Lightning War. London: Faber, 
1938. 345 pp. 


Socialist examines Germany's ability to 
wage a short, decisive war-——which, he 
believes, is the only kind of war a Nazi 
government could survive. He concludes 
that Germany could not successfully 
wage such a war. 


PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


Political Parties 


Catpwe Lt, Erskine. “A Nazi Agent 
at Work Takes Us Through a 
Sudeten Propaganda Office,” New 
Masses, February 28, 1939, pp. 5-7. 

CHAPMAN, ABRAHAM. Nazi Penetra- 
tion in America. New York: 
American League for Peace and 
Democracy, January 1939. 31 pp. 

DevutscHe HocuscuuLe FUr Pott- 
T1K. Jahrbuch, 1938, edited by Paul 
Meier-Benneckenstein. Berlin, 


1939. 


First issue of a new political annual re- 
flecting Nazi views. Since 1934, the 
Hochschule has published some 50 
monographs, an authoritative series ex- 
pressing Nazi policies. 

Farvey, James Atoysivs. Behind the 
Ballots. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1938. 392 pp. 
Iisarmingly frank autobiography of 
F. D. Roosevelt's Postmaster General, 
full of details about Democratic Party 
personalities, organization, conflicts 
IncrEY, Norman A. “Fascism in 
South America,” Contemporary 
Review, 154: 218-28 ( August 1938). 
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JoEsTEN, JoacHiM. Rats in the Lar- 
der; The Story of Nazi Influence 
in Denmark. New York: Putnam, 
1939. 260 pp. 

By ex-German journalist. 

Kirkpatrick, CiirForp. Naz: Ger 
many: Its Women and Family 
Life. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1938. 353 pp- 

Includes material on propaganda for an 
increased birth-rate and for other Naz: 

US. Bibliog- 


policies. By sociologist. 


raphy, pp. 300-33. 


“Embryo Fascism in Quebec,” 


Foreign Affairs, 16: 454-66 (April 
1938). 

‘Townsenp, Rarpu. “Soviet Propa- 
ganda in America,” Far Eastern 
Review’, 34: 295-6 (August 1935). 

Functional Groups 

(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 

ArNoLp, THURMAN Wes ey. “Adver- 
tising’s Relation to Monopoly,” 
Advertising and Selling, December 
1033, pp. 25-7. 

Barren, H.A. “O'Mahoney Disowns 
Thurman Arnold Advertising 

Attack as Committee Agenda: 

These Facts Smash 

Arnold Theory: A Showing of 

How and Why the ‘Little Fellow’ 

Fares Best Under the Present Sys- 

tem,” Printer’s Ink, November 24, 


Economic 


1938, pp. 11-16 ff. 
Burtt, Harotp Ernest. Psychology 
of Advertising. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin, 1938. 473 pp. 


Heavily documented college text, by 
Ohio State University psychologist. “Sup 
plements two of the author's previous 
works, [Principles of Employment Psy 


chology and Psychology and Industrial 
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Efficiency in rounding out the field of 

business psychology.’ —Pret. Bibliograph- 
« footnotes. 

‘Business and Government: Amer- 
ican Business Can Avoid Com 
mitting Suicide Only By Practic 
ing Some Sound Public Relations,” 
Fortune, March 1939, pp. 57-58. 


Editorial stating that: “The modern 
businessman does not half use his capi- 
tal. It lies around in banks and govern 
ment securities without benefiting the 
capitalistic system in the slightest 

The bearing of all this 


of public relations ought to be clear. If 


} ! 
upon the problem 


that profit without policy is a 


tow truc 
dangerous practice, then it is just as truce 
that the practice of withholding capita! 


that 


return 1s not big 


from investment on the grounds 

the contemplated 

enough is dangerous . The limits of 
realism are certainly different today trom 
what they were in 1928.” 

“Cigarette Advertising,” Consumers’ 
Digest, December 1938, pp. 23-30. 

series of four 


“General Motors,” 


articles in Fortune, December 1938 
through March 1939. 


Includes extensive treatment of publi 


relations activities which are carried on 
through the Customer Research and other 
divisions as well as through the Public 
Relations office. 
D> oe . 

Ry Luts and 


GosLin, \LEXANDER: 


Gosttx, Omar Pancoast. Grow 

‘ng Up. New York: International 

Ladies Garment Workers Union, 

1938. 48 pp. 

An account of this umion's <« 

Educational department, now in tts 2181 
Vear 

Jewish Social Studres. New 
quarterly, January 1939—. 


Sponsored bv Conference on Je 


York, 


wish Re 


lations. 











Jounson, Arvin. “The Rising Tide 
of Anti-Semitism,” Survey Graphic, 
28 no. 2: 113-19 (February 1939). 
U.S. propaganda organizations. 

Kinsey, Don Jackson. “Training 
Employees in Public Relations,” 
Public Management, 20: 171-74 
(June 1938). 

Leacu, Kent Warson. Sociology of 
the D. A. R.’s (M.A. thesis, sociol- 
ogy, Oberlin, 1938). 

MacDonatp, Dwicur. “The Monop- 

oly Committee: A Study in Frus- 
tration,” American Scholar, 8: 295- 
308 (Summer 1939). 
Editor of Partisan Review places Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee in 
historical perspective, analyzing motives 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
New Dealers, and the monopolists. 

McKean, Dayton Davin. Pressures 

on the Legislature of New Jersey 
(Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, no. 440). New 
York: Columbia University, 1938. 
251 pp. 
Study of pressure groups by a public 
administrator who was a member of the 
New Jersey Assembly in 1934-35. He de- 
tected 164 active groups, of which he 
selected 7 for detailed analysis. Conclu- 
sion: “techniques have changed some- 
what with improvements in facilities for 
communication. There are still traces of 
corrupt practices, but the lobby of the 
last generation is gone, and with it most 
of the social lobby. Today, groups are 
coming more and more to understand 
and to use as a basis for all their other 
work, the techniques of propaganda 
perfected at the time of the World 
War.” 

Nationa Berrer Business Bureau. 
Protecting Public Confidence in 
Periodical Advertising, 1oth Year, 
1938. New York, 1938. 16 pp. 


“The Public Is Not Damned,” 

Fortune, March 1939. 
Story on industry's current public rela- 
tions efforts. “The year 1938 may go 
down in the annals of industry as the 
season in which the concept of public 
relations suddenly struck home to the 
hearts of a whole generation of business- 
men ... there was scarcely a conven- 
tion that did not feature an address on 
public relations, scarcely a trade maga- 
zine that did not devote some space to 
the subject, scarcely a board of directors 
that did not deliberate. . . .” 

Quinn, M. J. “Anti-Jacobin Propa- 
ganda in England, 1792-1794,” 
Journalism Quarterly, 16: 9-15 
(March 1939). 

Rick, Mittarp M. “The ‘People’s’ 
Propaganda,” Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly, 21: 579-587 (May 12, 
1938). 

Ricuarps, Kyrt Wirson. Neighbor- 
hood Businessmen’s Associations 
in Chicago (M.A. thesis, sociclogy, 
Chicago, 1938). 

Rorty, JaMes. American Medicine 
Mobilizes. New York: Norton, 
1939. 358 pp. 

Pressures for and against group medi- 
cine, described by a U.S. journalist. 

Swayzer, CLeoN OLIPHANT; and 
Hicks, Currrorp Mirton. An In- 
troduction to Business. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 691 pp. 
A text for business schools. One section 
contains lists of motion picture films 
available for educational purposes. Bibli- 
ography at ends of chapters. 

Tuomson, W. A. “Advertising Itself 
Is in Serious Need of a Public Re- 
lations Program: Must Sell Itself 
to Consumers,” Western Advertis- 


ing, January 1939, pp. 45-47. 
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U.S. AcricuLTURAL ApJ USTMENT Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Report of the Ad- 
ministrator for the Eighteen-Month 
Period Ending July 1, 1938. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939. 

Contains a chapter on “Public Policies in 
Information Developed by the AAA.” 
Ware, Henry. “Soviet Advertising,” 
American Quarterly on the Soviet 
Union, January 1939, pp. 66-72. 

Wess, Epwarp Benjamin, and 
others. The Handbook of Adver- 
tising. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 530 pp. 

Symposium by leading authorities in the 
various branches. 


WeissMAn, Rupotpn L. The New 
Wall Street, New York: Harpers, 


1939. 308 pp. 


Principal changes in the security mar- 
kets since the New Deal are analyzed 
by a financial writer and lawyer. In- 
cludes extensive analysis of SEC rules and 
statements, and a chapter on “The Wall 
Street Mind,” in which the author ex 


Finds that 


Wall Street has wasted time in opposi- 


plores prevailing opinions. 


tion to the new regulations instead of 
adopting the more profitable public rela- 
tions approach of emphasizing with en- 
protection to the 


thusiasm “the new 


consuming public.” Bibliography, pp. 


2 -O2 
300-02. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Baker, Miner H. The Proposed City 
Light Merger: A Study in Public 
Opinion (M.A. thesis, sociology, 


Washington, 1938). 

Cutten, B. M. “How We [Catholic 
Charities] Tell Our Story,” Cath- 
olic Charities Review, 22: 211-13 
(September 1938). 


Dexter, Lewis A. 
States: “I [have given] to Harvard about 


300 items collected from various de- 
nominational agencies in the fall of 1937 
of fugitive material on [U.S. churches’] 
programs, in connection 


social action 


with the preparation of my _ article” 

(“Administration of the Social Gospel,” 

PuBLic Opinion QUARTERLY, 2: 294-99, 
April 1938). 

Mann, Georce C. Bibliography on 
Consumer Education. New York: 


Harpers, 1939. 286 pp. 


Classified and annotated list of 1,981 


books, articles, pamphlets published up 


to November 15, 1938. Mr. Mann is 
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Chief of Division of Adult and Contin- 
uation Education, California State De- 
partment of Education. 

MatHews, Mary Atice, compiler. 
Intellectual and Cultural Relations 
between the United States and 
Latin-America: A Bibliography. 
Washington, D.C.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
Library, 1939. Pamphlet. 

Matuews, Mary Atice, compiler. 
Peace Education: A Bibliography. 
Washington, D.C.: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
Library, 1939. Pamphlet. 

Mo.yneavx, JoHN Lambert. The Re- 
peal Movement: A Case Study of a 
Political Movement (M.A. thesis, 
sociology, Virginia, 1938). 

Nationat Epvucation AssoctaTIon. 
Safety and Safety Education. 
Washington, January 1939. 64 pp. 
Some 1,400 briefly annotated references, 
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in two groups: (1) books, pamphlets, 
bulletins; (2) magazine articles, 1936-39. 
Primer Concreso Contra EL Rac- 
ISMO Y EL ANTISEMITISMO. Actas 


del congreso. Buenos Aires: Com- 


| 
| 


ite contra el racismo y el antisemi- 


Mary Rirrer. America in Mid- 


passage. New York: Macmillan, 


1939. 949 pp. 
Volume 3 of the Beards’ The Rise of 
American Civilization (1927 fi.). Covers 





Journal of Social Hygiene, 24: 
454-59 (October 1938). 
Selected books and pamphlets. 

U.S. DeparTMENTOF Lapor. BurEat 
or Lasor Statistics. Consumers’ 
Cooperation in the United States, 


. . 1936 (Bulletin no. 659). Washing 
i} tismo de la Argentina, 1938. 270 930 ( mage 59) we 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing 

p. 4 

: PI : : Office, 1939. 200 pp. 

: Transactions of First Congress Against ws 
i begs The most compicte survey so tar pub 
Ht Racism and Anti-Semitism. lished on the extent of cooperation in 
; “Social Hygiene Bookshelf for 1938, the U.S. 

PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 

OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 
Anperson, Pauttne Retryea. The the years 1928-1938. Contains extensiv: 

: Background of Anti-English Feel- treatment ot new media of communica 
Vai . 2G g Ph.D tion and new forms of expression. 

; in ermany, 1590-1902 DV. : , 

; Ne - A dats a ( ity) BorKENAU, Franz. World Commu 
: rican niversity ). TS . 

: ane a — ne nism: A History of the Commu- 

9 w.: American ni- . . 
: ocnngren . nist International. New York: 
Vv - 2562 pp. T 

+ | ersity, 1939 : PI dient Norton, 1939. 442 pp. 

: Barnes, Harry EvMer; an ECKER, Dr. Borkenau was a member of the Ger 
; Howarp. Social Thought from man Communist Party, 1921-29, and a 
: . Lore to Science. Boston: Heath, research worker for the Comintern. After 

8. 2 vols (1 178 ) extensive analysis of effects of the Com- 

193 : GES. 4 5087 PP- : intern on opinion, he concludes: “A 
Traces history of social thought from long as the Comintern exists the average 

t preliterate peoples to the present day. citizen and even the average politician 

| Volume 2 surveys intensively the devel- in the West will judkeze Russia more after 
opment of sociology as a_ specialized the revolution of 1917 than after the 

science during the nineteenth and twen- execution of Sinovjev and Bukharin. It 
tieth centuries in each of the major lan- would therefore be in the interest of 

Mi guage areas of the world. Using the point Russia itself to dissolve the Comintern 

of view of the German Wissensoziolo and to prove, by scrupulous abstention 
gische school, the authors have attempted trom interference abroad, that it can be 
to place each major social theory in its treated on an equal footing with those 

lemocratic me ers whose ideals 3 pro 

; cultural context. Bibliography, vol. 1, > pera ean -tanaiage Pl a & pr 

he Sia fesses to share. Closer cooperation b: 
pp. iii-lix; vol. 2, pp. iii-li. f ' ' 
tween the great democratic powers an! 
BEarb, CHARLES AUSTIN; and BEARD, Russia would become a practical propos: 


tion as a result, and the mere possibility 
would be a 
the 


prevention o 


of such closer cooperation 
contribution to 
nance of peace and th 
aggression” (p. 
notes, pp. 430-36. 


powerful maint 
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CaHEN, Fritz Max. Men Against 
Wythe 
Bobbs- 


Hitler, introduction by 
Williams. Indianapolis: 
Merrill, 1939. 258 pp. 

An example of the rising self-conscious- 
ness of the middle-income skill groups. 
The author, who describes himself as a 


leader in the underground movement to 


overthrow Hitler, feels that a peaceful 
new social order for Europe may be 
built upon middle-income cooperation 
with, though not domination by, labor. 


Includes sketches of the earlier lives of 


Nazi leaders and others, and an account 
of anti-Nazi propaganda within Ger- 
many and outside. 

Cuase, Stuart; and Tyier, Marian. 
The New Western Front. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 196 


PP- 


Examines vested and emotional interests 
that favor U.S. intervention in Europe 
and Asia, and finds on the basis of 
economic analysis that confining U.S. in- 
terests to the Western Hemisphere would 
be more profitable. Bibliography, pp. 
191-2. 


Excuiotr, Wiruram Yanpeir. “If 


America Goes Fascist,” 4 merican 


Mercury, 44: 162-169 (June 1938). 


Businessmen will have no more free- 
dom, says Harvard political scientist. 


Evans, Kennetu. The Changing 


Occupational Distribution and the 
Rise of Professional Services in the 
South (Ph.D. thesis. sociology, 


North Carolina, 1938). 
Fiortnsky, MicHatt T. Toward an 


Understanding of the U.S.S.R.: A 


Study in Government, Politics, and 


Economic Planning. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. 245 pp. 
Columbia scholar’s analysis of two dec- 
ades in U.S.S.R., “based almost exclu- 
sively on official Russian sources.’ Bibli- 
ography, pp. 233-7. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Forp, Guy Stanton, editor. Dictator- 


ship in the Modern World, second 
(revised) edition. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1939. 362 
PP. 

Thoroughgoing revision of a standard 
work that first appeared in 1935. The 
six original essays have been rewritten, 
and nine new ones added, including 
articles on the economics of fascism (by 
Calvin B. Hoover); women under dic- 
tatorships (Mildred Adams); the prob- 
lem of succession in a_ dictatorship 
(Sigmund Neumann); a chronology of 
dictatorship (Joseph R. Starr); the im- 
port and impact of organized propa- 
ganda (Peter Odegard). 


Fospick, Dororny. What is Liberty?: 


A Study in Political Theory. New 
York: Harpers, 1939. 194 pp. 


Instructor in sociology, Smith College, 
examines “all the diverse and often con- 
tradictory meanings currently associated 
with the word liberty.” Bibliographic 


footnotes. 


GuErin, Daniet. Fascism and Big 


Business, translated and revised 
from the French edition ( Fascism 
et grand capital. Paris: Gallimard, 
1936. 269 pp.). New York: Pio- 
neer Publishers, 1939. 339 pp. 


Marxist interpretation. Bibliography, pp 


7-99 


> 
3 


Horney, Karen. New Ways in Psy- 


choanalysis. New York: Norton, 
1939. 313 pp. 

By a well-known psychoanalyst, author 
of The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Times (New York, 1937), who in this 
volume takes a step toward synthesizing 
the principal postulates of Freudianism 
with some basic postulates of a general 
social theory. 


Koun, Hans. Revolutions and Dicta- 


torships: Essays in Contemporary 
History. Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
versity, 1939. 437 pp. 
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By a Smith College professor of history. 
Annotated bibliography, pp. 423-30. 


LassweLLt, Harotp Dwicnt. “The 


Relation of Skill Politics to Class 
Politics and National Politics,” 
Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, 21: 298-313 (October- 
December 1937). 

Defines conception of a “skill common- 
wealth.” Refers to réle of propaganda 
skill in recent world politics. 


Leyeung, C. A. "By Their Movie 


Idols You Shall Know Them,” 
New York Times Magazine, Aug- 
ust 6, 1939, pp. 6-7. 

Compares exhibitors’ reports of popular- 
ity of movie stars in U.S. and England. 


Lenin, VLapimir ILy1tcH. The Com- 


munist International (Selected 
Works, volume 10). New York: 
International Publishers, 1938. 334 


PP- 


Low, Davin. A Cartoon History of 


Our Times, with an introduction 
and text by Quincy Howe. New 


York: Simon and Schuster, 1939. 
171 pp. 

Symbols selected by well-known car- 
toonist of London Evening Standard to 
represent certain world events: disarma- 
ment, collective security, Far East, Spain, 
the Axis, the British Empire, etc. 


Lunn, Arnotp Henry Moore. The 


Science of World Revolution. New 


York: Sheed and Ward, 1938. 355 
pp. 

Analysis of “the revolutionary pattern,” 
with special reference to conditions in 
England and America today. Stresses the 
view that revolutions are caused by 
troublemaking intellectuals, not by major 
social insecurities. Bibliography at ends 
of chapters. 


Mackenzie, A. J. Propaganda Boom. 


London: Gifford, 1938. 368 pp. 





British lawyer describes propaganda tech- 
niques now used in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, England, and U.S. and urges more 
propaganda activity in favor of democ- 
racy (e.g., England). 


Maxey, Atva M. Attitudes among 


the Negroes of Oberlin (M.A. 
thesis, sociology, Oberlin, 1938). 


Mopern Humanities REsEARCH As- 


sociaTION (London). Works in 
Progress 1938, 1939, James M. 
Osborn, editor (Bulletins nos. 16A 
and 17A). 

First two issues of an annual, listing 
studies being made by research workers 
in the humanities throughout the world. 
Among the 5,577 studies here listed for 
1939 are many that will interest stu- 
dents of public opinion. Examples: “Po- 
litical Slang,” and “A Vocabulary Study 
of the Congressional Record Since 1900.” 


Morton, ArtHur Leste. 4 People’s 


History of England. New York: 
Random House, 1938. London: 
Gollancz, 1938. 544 pp. 

A Marxist interpretation, running from 
the earliest times to the present. The 
post-war period, however, is given only 
half-a-dozen pages. Bibliography, pp. 
529-33. 


Ocpen, Mary Exarine. The Social 


Orientation of the Society Girl 
(M.A. thesis, sociology, Chicago, 
1938). 


ParRINGTON, VERNON Lovuts. Main 


Currents in American Thought: 
An Interpretation of American 
Literature From the Beginnings to 
1920, one-volume edition. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 3 


vols. in one. 
Reprint of a standard work in the social 
interpretation of U.S. literature. 


ScHuMAN, Freperick Lewis. Europe 


on the Eve: The Crises of Diplom- 
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acy, 1933-1939. New York: Knopf, 
1939. 573 PP- 

Williams College political scientist found 
that, to Western Europe, “the source of 
its danger lies in the inability of those 
in power to abandon or modify old sym- 
bols, values, and practices which are ir- 
relevant to the exigencies of a new day.” 
Specifically, symbols of property and 
sovereignty have not changed. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 523-57. 


Sincer, Gerarp H. “Influence of 


Sudden Oppression on a Racial 
Minority,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 10: 127-45 (February 
1939). 


Personal experience of the Jewish ref- 


uaree. 


SmitH, Cuarces W., Jr. Public Opin- 


ion in a Democracy: A Study in 
American Politics. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939. 598 pp. 
University of Alabama political scientist 
analyzes prospects for recreating a public 
opinion capable of sustaining U.S. de- 
mocracy. Bibliography, pp. 567-85. 


SmitH, WiLLiAM Roy. Nationalism 


and Reform in India. New Haven: 
Yale University, 1938. 485 pp. . 
Indian politics and social movements in 
the twenticth century, by a U.S. his- 
torian. Bibliography, pp. 450-6. 


SoroKIN, PitrrImM ALEXANDROVITCH. 


Social and Cultural Dynamics. 
Volume 1, Fluctuations of Forms 
of Art. Volume 2, Fluctuations of 
Systems of Truth, Ethics, and 
Law. Volume 3, Fluctuations of 
Social Relationships, War, and 
Revolution. New York: American 
Book Company, 1937 ff. 2,108 pp. 
(Fourth volume forthcoming.) 
Harvard sociologist’s attempt to erect a 
philosophy of history. Consult review by 
Louis Wirth, Annals, 204: 203-4 (July 
1939), for a brief evaluation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Wakrnotre, Daniet. “Bureaucratic 


et fonctionnairisme,”’ Revue de 
l'Institut de Sociologie, 17: 219-60 
(1937). 

Consequences of increased importance of 
bureaucrats in the parliamentary coun- 
tries. “Inevitably the clerks who handle 
the details are in a position to give their 
own interpretations to rules and laws, 
and to serve the interests of the political 
party in power or even their own in- 
terests rather than those of the people. 
The prestige of being a government em- 
ployee and the attendant security and 
special privileges have attracted an over- 
abundance of young workers. The feel- 
ing of self-importance which is derived 
trom the individual's personal identifica- 
tion with the power of the state, and 
absorption in a narrowly circumscribed 
job where formal rules and precedents 
are all important, sets the functionary 
off from his former fellows. But, in spite 
of the shortcomings of the bureaucratic 
system, it has served to transmit civiliza- 
tion and to meet the needs that are de- 
manded of the state, guaranteeing a 
minimum existence without too heavily 
constraining the governed.""—Summary 
in American Journal of Sociology, 44: 
1023 (May 1939). 


Werster, Donatp Everett. The 


Turkey of Atatiirk: Social Process 
in the Turkish Reformation. Phil- 
adelphia: American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1939. 
337 PP- 

Thoroughgoing analysis of Turkey bs 
U.S. sociologist. Chapter 9, “Leader- 
ship,” emphasizes the réle of the new 
middle-income skill groups, telling of 
the work of typical public administra- 
tors, teachers, and social workers. Chap- 
ters are also given to “Propaganda,” 
“Press,” “Education,” “Rural Uplift,” 
etc. Bibliography, pp. 323-6, cites titles 
in various languages. Appendix includes 
elossary, Constitution of Turkey, and 
Program of People’s Party of Turkey. 














Agents Who Specialize 
in Managing Propaganda 
| Brockway, Marian L. A Study of 
ae the Geographical, Occupational, 
and Political Characteristics of 
Congressmen, 1800-1919 (M.A. 
thesis, sociology, Kansas, 1938). 
Criatr, BLANcHE; and Dicnam, Dor- 
1} oTHy, editors. Advertising Careers 
| for Women. New York: Harpers, 
1939. 268 pp. 
rt} Twenty-two lectures on advertising vo- 
: cations presented by the Philadelphia 
; Club of Advertising Women. Contains 
: much practical advice by women spe- 
' ctalists in agency work and in retail, cos- 
metics, food, home equipment, indus- 
trial, insurance, publication, and radio 
advertising. 
|] Crawrorp, Harriet D. Teachers’ 
c 
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| Information and Attitudes Con- 
oF cerning Current Social Problems 
iat (M.A. thesis, sociology, Washing- 
4! | ton 1938). 

; Gritzsacn, Ericu. Hermann Goer- 
hy ing: The Man and His Work. 
Ht London: Hurst and Blackett, 1939. 
i ) ' 256 pp. 

German edition: Hermann Goering, 


Werk und Mensch (Munich: Eher, 1938. 
i] 345 pp.) has run through some 20 
editions. 

Hernserc, Joun G. “The Personnel 
Structure of French Cabinets,” 

a American Political Science Re- 

view, 33: 267-78 (April 1939). 
f Continues the author’s “Personnel of 

French Cabinets,” American Political 

Science Review, 25: 389-96 (May 1931). 





Finds that 41 men “may be said to con- 
stitute the personnel structure of cabinets 
under the Third Republic,” from March 
1879 to March 1928, having “held the 
important min- 


premiership and the 
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istries of toreign affairs and finance for 
two-thirds of the entire period; the min- 
istries of war and marine for half the 
period; the interior portfolio for almost 
half; and other ministries for consider- 
able tenures.” Table shows their various 
tenures. Ten of the 41 are selected for 
rather detailed career analysis. This re- 
veals that prerequisites have been (1) 
long service on legislative commissions 
that gave access to specialized knowl- 
edge; (2) continuous local political suc- 
cess. But “none of the ten, and very few 
of their biographers, describe their local 
relationships or their campaign strategy 
and technique. Living French politicians 
tell no tales, and deceased ones leave no 
written tales behind them.” The author 
is a University of Missouri political scien- 
tist. 

Hitver, Apotex. Mein Kampf, com- 
plete and unabridged, fully an- 
noted, translated from the Ger 
man. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1939. 1,029 pp. 

Ketty, Frorence Fincn. Flowing 
Stream: The Story of Fifty-six 
Years in American Newspaper 
Life. New York: Dutton, 1939. 
57° Pp- 

Newspaperwoman’s reminiscences. 

Knicut, Rutu Apams. Stand By For 
the Ladies!: The Distaff Side of 
Radio, with introduction by Lenox 


R. Lohr. New York: Coward Mc- 

Cann, 1939. 179 pp. 

and 
women in the field of radio. 

Korscu, Kari. Karl Marx (Modern 
Sociologists series). New York: 
Wiley, 1938. 247 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 237-44 

Marten, Georce (pseud. of George 
Spiro). Earl Browder. New York: 
The Author, 1937. 493 pp. 
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Attack upon Seerctary of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. “Above all, the 
present work is intended to demarcate 
sharply the teachings of Marx and Lenin 
from the opportunism of the Stalin and 
Trotsky schools” (p. 9g). 

Sancer, Marcaretr (Hicotns). An 
Autobiography. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1938. 504 pp. 

Leader of U.S. birth control movement 
and other reforms. 

SnHeEAN, Vincent. Not Peace But a 
Sword. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1939. 367 pp. 

Second volume of reminiscences by a 
U.S. journalist, whose first was entitled 
Personal History (1935). 

SmitrH, Rixey; and Beastey, Nor- 

MAN. Carter Glass: A Biography, 


with an introduction by Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd and a preface 
by Douglas Southall Freeman. 


New York: Longmans, Green, 
1939. 519 pp. 
Rixev Smith has been secretary to Sen- 


ator Glass for many vears. 


Agencies Used in 
Disseminating Propaganda 


Anperson, Opin. The Attitude of 
the Norwegian Church toward 
Social and Economic Problems 
(M.A. thesis, sociology, Wisconsin, 
1938). 

Ascu, Natuan. “W.P.A. Adult Ed- 
ucation,” American Federationist, 
15: 386-390 (April 1938). 

Caruice, Joun S. Production and 
Direction of Radio Programs. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. 397 pp. 
By production manager of CBS. A 


thoroughgoing treatise and handbook 


Bibliography, pp. 381-3. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Curisteson, Frances Mary. 4 Guide 
to the Literature of the Motion 
Picture (University of Southern 
California Cinematography series, 
no. 1). Los Angeles: University ot 
Southern California, 1938. 76 pp. 

Crokiz, HucH McDowatt; and 

Ropinson, Joseph WiiiiaM. Royal 
Commissions of Inquiry: The Sig- 
nificance of Investigations in Brit- 
tsh Politics. Stanford University: 
Stanford University, 1937. Lon- 
don: Oxford, 1937. 242 pp. 
First comprehensive study of one of the 
most important British channels for 
multi-partisan discussion and publicity 
on major social controversies. Som«e 
analysis is given of cases in which the 
Royal Commission is alleged to have 
whitewashed or to have concealed the 
evidence before it. 

Coon, Horace CampsBe.i. Money to 
Burn: What the Great American 
Philanthropic Foundations Do 
With Their Money. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, 
1938. 352 pp. 

By a U.S. ;ournalist 

Eviasperc, Wrapimin. “La Marché 
des annonces des journaux alle 
mands depuis 1933, Revue de 
l'Institut de Sociologie, 17 
(1937). 


“The Market tor Advertisements in Ger 


522-26 


man Newspapers since 1933.” There has 
been a szreat decrease in number of news 
papers and in volume ot advertising 
GossBeL, LutHer Larayvette. Church 
State Relationships in Education 
in’ North Carolina since 1776 
(Ph.D. thesis, Yale). Durham: 
Duke University, 1938. 251 pp. 
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The author is President of Greensboro 


College, and has for several years been 
a leader in the M.E. Church South. 
Bibliography, pp. 229-41. 

Jongs, Ira O. Editorial Influence on 
Social Problems (M.A. thesis, so- 
ciology, Omaha, 1938). 

JourNALtsM. For detailed bibliography 
on journalism, see the extensive 
lists in Journalism Ouarterly. 

Mason, JoHN Brown. “Germany’s 
Leadership in School Films,” Cai- 
ifornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, January 1939, pp. 46-49. 
“Germans have, within a few years’ time, 
established leadership in the field of edu- 
cational films. Today, 30,000 of Ger- 
many's 60,000 schoolhouses have their 
own projection machinery for 16 mm. 
films. All of these machines are of recent 
date. . . . In contrast we find that, of 
100,000 American schoolhouses equipped 
with electric current, only 10,000 had 
motion picture projectors in the sum- 
mer of 1937. . . . German schools have 
now available 564 educational films. 

. 325 more films are in the process 
of production. . . . But while National 
Socialist ideology leaves its decisive im- 
print on films dealing with certain sub- 
jects—such as “The Life of the Fihrer’ 
and ‘National Socialist Party Congresses’ 
—most films are remarkably free from 
onesided propaganda . . . educational 
films are excepted from the regular gov- 
ernment censorship.” Author is a social 
scientist at Fresno State College, Cali- 
fornia, and a well-known specialist on 
public forums. 

Norton, JoHN Kevcey; and Norton, 
Marcaret A itucker. Wealth, 
Children and Education, second 
edition. New York: Teachers Col- 


lege, 1938. 138 pp. 

Teachers College professors analyze in- 
equalities in educational opportunity in 
the U.S., citing studies of Moulton, Loeb, 
Nourse, Mort, Strayer and Haig, and 


NM 
w 
tv 





others to show that inequality is unnec- 
essary. Includes a plan of Federal as- 
sistance to the states, without centralized 
control. 


Preston, Harvey O. Relationship of 
Eschatological Emphasis to Eco- 
nomic Status of Protestant 
Churches in Bloomington (M.A. 
thesis, sociology, Indiana, 1938). 

RepMonpb, PauLine; and ReEepMonp, 
Witrrip. Business Paper Writing: 
A Career. New York: Pitman, 
1939. 194 pp. | 
A study of opportunities in this field of 
journalism. 

Rocers, Linpsay. “President Roose- 
velt’s Press Conferences,” Political 
Ouarterly, 9: 360-72 (July 1938). 

Seymour, KATHARINE; and MarTIN, 
Joun Tirtpen Warte. Practical 
Radio Writing: The Technique of 
Writing for Broadcasting Simply 
and Thoroughly Explained. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1938. 308 pp. 

SrupEBAKER, Joun Warp: and Wir- 
LiaMs, Cuester S. Forum Plan- 
ning Handbook: How to Organize 
School Administered Forums, Pre- 
pared for Study and Discussion 
for Planning Groups of Educators 
and Civic Leaders. Washington, 
D.C.: American Association for 
Adult Education and Office of 
Education of U.S. Department of 
the Interior, 1939. 71 pp. 

Includes a survey of U.S. forum demon- 
strations and projects. Select bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 69-71. 

Tuayer, Frank. Newspaper Man- 

agement, revised edition. New 


York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 
495 pp- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 








Tracy, M. E. “Radio and the Mon- 


roe Doctrine: Domestic Networks 
Have Been Active in Counteract- 
ing European Radio Propaganda 
Among Our Good Neighbors,” 
Current History, November 1938, 


pp. 28-31. 


U.S. Bureau oF Foreicn ano Do- 


MEstTic CoMMERCcE. Review of For- 
eign Film Markets, 1938. Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 1939. 388 pp. 
A world survey, published annually. In- 
side back cover lists a number of the 
Bureau's other publications on the world 
motion picture situation. 


U.S. Nationa, Resources Commir- 


TEE. Research: A National Re- 
source (Report of the Science 
Committee). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 
255 pp- 

The Federal government spent $120,- 
000,000 on research in 1937, of which 
$50,000,000 went to social sciences and 
social statistics. Report deals with some 
125 Federal agencies engaged in re- 
search, and has brief sections on uni- 
versity, state government, and private 
activities. 


University oF THE STATE oF NEw 


York. Recents’ INourry oN CHAR- 
ACTER AND Cost oF EpucaTION IN 
THE State or New York. Educa- 
tion for American Life: A New 
Problem for the State of New 
York. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 167 pp. 

General report of the 10-volume study 
recently completed by this influential 
group of educators. 


VREELAND, Frank. Foremost Films 


of 1938: A Yearbook of the 
American Screen. New York: Pit- 
man, 1939. 347 pp- 


First of a proposed series of yearbooks, 
including reviews of films, production 
trends, problems, throughout the world. 
The editor is an experienced New York 
screen critic and advisor to Hollywood 
companies. 


Watson, Goopwin. How Good Are 


Our Colleges? (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, no. 26). New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1939. 
31 pp- 

Based on Bulletin 29 of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (The Student and His Knoul- 
edge, by William S. Learned and Ben D. 
Wood). Bibliography, p. 31. 


Wenpserc, Hira, compiler. Culture 


Groups in American Life: A Film 
Survey. New York: Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Council, 1939. 11 


pp., mimeo. 
Annotated list of about 70 films dealing 
with contributions of various culture 
groups in U.S. 


Wenserc, Hirta, compiler. Pan- 


American Films: A Survey. New 
York: Metropolitan Motion Pic- 
ture Council, 1939. 16 pp., mimeo. 
Annotated list of all films available in 
U.S. on South America and its people; 


arranged by countries. 


Wituams, Brains T. An Analysis 


of the Personnel of an lowa School 
Board: A Study in Social Control 
(M.A. thesis, sociology, Iowa, 
1938). 


Woop, Junrus B. “Channeling the 


News for Nazis: How the Gov- 
ernment, Through the Press, In- 
fluences Thought in a Common 
Direction,” New York Times 
Magazine, January 15, 1939, p. 4 ff. 


Also discusses informal means of cir- 
culating news inside the Reich. 
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Buros, Oscar Krisen, editor. The 
1938 Mental Measurements Year- 
book of the School of Education, 
Rutgers University. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University, 1938. 
415 pp- 

Buros, Oscar Krisen, editor. Re- 
search and Statistical Methodol- 
ogy: Books and Reviews 1933-38. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity, 1938. 100 pp. 

CuHamBers, Merritt Mapison; and 

Bett, Howarn M. How to Make 
a Community Youth Survey 
(American Council on Education 
Studies, Series 4, American Youth 
Commission, no. 2). Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Fdu 
cation, 1939. 45 pp. 
How to select and coach interviewers; 
sample a public: conduct interviews: 
code and edit results; present, illustrate, 
publish, and follow up the data. Includes 
sample schedule used in the American 
Youth Commission’s Maryland Survey, 
which investigated attitudes among other 
tactors. 

De Boer, Joun James. The Emo- 
tional Responses of Children to 
Radio Drama (Ph.D. thesis, Chi- 
cago, 1938). 

Foster, CuHarvtes RicHarp, Jr. Edi- 
torial Treatment of Education in 
the American Press (Harvard Bul- 
letins in Education, no. 21). Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University, 1938. 
303 pp. 

Examines all editorial comment on edu- 
cation appearing in 25. selected U.S. 
newspapers, January 1, 1930, to January 


1, 1935. Makes suggestions for public re- 
lations of the educational system. Biblio- 
graphic footnotes. 

Geisert, Harotp L. Circulation of 
Newspapers as an Index of Cul- 
tural Change (Ph.D. thesis, soci- 
ology, North Carolina, 1938). 

Hartwe tt, Dickson. “John Q. Pub- 
lic Answers Nineteen Questions 
on Coal,” Coal Age, July 1939, 
2 pp. 

Survey of opinion on the coal industry 
and its problems, conducted and re 
ported by a public relations firm. 

HarTWELL, Jopson AND Kippee (pub 

lic relations counsel, New York 
City). 4 Survey of Stockholder 
Opinion on Some Functions and 
Responsibilities of the Auditor. 
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